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Consult This List When Ordering 

CANNED FRUITS: Apples, Apri- 

cots, Blackberries, Loganberries, 

Raspberries, Strawberries, Cherries, 

Grapes, Peaches, Sliced Peaches, 

Peaches, Melba Halves, Bartlett 

Pears, Sliced Pineapple, Crushed 

Pineapple, Prepared Prunes—ready 

to serve, Fruits for Salad. 

CANNED VEGETABLES: Aspara- 

gus, Asparagus Tips, Lima Beans, 

Pork & Beans, String Beans, Beets, 

Peas, Green Chili Peppers, Red Pi- 

mientos, Pumpkin, Sauerkraut, 

Spinach, Brussels Sprouts, Squash, 

Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes. 

SPECIALTIES: Jams, Jellies, Pre- 

serves, Maraschino Cherries, Pick- 

ies, Ripe Olives, Tomato Catsup, 

Chili Sauce, Tomato Sauce, Mus- 

tard, Salmon. 

DRIED FRUITS: Apricots, Nectar- 

ines, Peaches, Pears, French Prunes, 

Imperial Prunes, Italian Prunes, Sil- 

ver Prunes, Dri-Pak Prunes, Pitted 

Plums, Seeded Raisins, Seedless 

Raisins. se 

And many other varieties. You can’t buy quality in canned fruits by 

guess. You must know what you want—then 
make sure you get the brand that meets your 


quality ideals. 


That's why it’s so important to insist upon 
a brand like Det Monte. You always know 
in advance exactly what Det Monte quality 
is—the same uniform goodness 1n every va 
riety—the same assurance of satisfaction, no 
matter where or when you buy. Isn’t it worth 
while being particular? 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


y1 el onte,, your grocer 
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“Yes, Jimmie, that’s the new roof, and in 
1944, when you're managing this com 
pany, please see if the roof needs fixing.” 


The roof is off his mind until— 
the next generation 


+f KEP a bird's-eye view on yout Oo no owner need make a mistake 


ae ; 
imecc ' ne of th reat 
busin — Roofers and Architects naturally 
. t f management “ youl ‘ b» 
eCr ol ae erste. , uivise a Barrett Specification R vol 


Use only the toughest business as a Whole, sec. ofS po 


bilitie Ss, see Its limitations 


On steep roofs 


vecause it also frees /Acir minds trom 
nt lo back 
pector examines 
of that the 


repalt and cor 
\|] pictures of factorie are ma th mupa Barret 


y 7] 
npla 
fin 


shingles and roll 


roofing as bird's-eye views for that reasor a 
S They are hung overt th manavel owner get a urety bond against 
° e desk HH root Xpansis repairs tor 20 years 
—and be done with it roofs and thinks of more expansiot Executives with a Mledeaye: view 
‘ \ real executive should never thin nd an eye to the Future avoid the 
' of roots any other way —never of take of using poor materials tot 
repairs, pat hes and failure ou Te) | by ordering all roll rooming, 
things should be off his mind pitch, roofing felt, and we atherproot 
The Barrett Company goes th , with Barrett labels on 


limit to take a roof off the owner 





mind, until 1944 and longer oO ‘ { 

Hat roofed buildings, Barrett eng things finished off your mind 
neers perfected a method years ago That how you keep your bird 
Materials were improved and labeled \ Make it a roof toda 
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“1 wonder,” wonders Sally Jollyco to 
herself, “if I shall ever be as lovely as 
Cousin Joan.” 


Fancy charming Sally wondering that! 
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The plain truth about soap and beauty 


N these days of promised “soap- Among all soaps, quite regard- 
magic,” women are often sur less of cost, Ivory is usually first 
prised to learn that, whatever choice for such a method, be- 

a soap may claim, the utmost it cause Ivory has for generations 
can do for their complexion is to been distinguished for purity and 
cleanse it safely. No more! gentleness. Doctors recommend 
it for babies. Hospitals find it 
almost indispensable. Millions of 
women have used it to achieve 
and maintain a beautiful skin. It 
contains neither coloring matter 
Dr. William Allen Pusey, per nor medicaments. It is pure soap. 

haps the best known authority in 

America on the care of the skin, 

says that soap’s function is to 

cleanse—not to cure or to trans- 

form. Further, he recommends, 

as the most effective method of 
achieving and maintaining a lovely 

skin, simple daily washing with 

last cake but warm water and pure soap, fol- 
id pg lowed by a rinsing in cool or cold 
ise 1 used it water. If you have a dry skin, use 


a a small amount of cold cream. PROCTER & GAMBLE 


onli IVORY SOAP 


IVORY 99 44/100°% PURE IT FLOATS 


This simple truth prevents de- 
lusions about soap claims and 
yoes to the very heart of the 
whole soap subject. 


And we now offer you Guest 
lvory—a dainty new cake of Ivory, 
especially designed for the face 
and hands—charming in dress, 
convenient for slim fingers, and 
fitting in every way to grace the 
washstands of fastidious women. 
Guest Ivory is truly as fine a soap 
forthe skin as can be bought, yet 
its modest price is five cents. 
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OUT OF PONY PEONAGE 


ROMLEIGH although 


vg plone By George Agnew Chamberlain 


rrumper Bromleigh, 


was called Trumper by ILLUSTRATED BY 


his family almost from the day 


H. J. 





of hi birth This departure 
from the usual was due to the 
fear of his mother that low 
minded persons, ignorant of the 
dignity of the ancient house of 
Bromleigh, might dub the late 

of its heirs Jack. Owing to thi 
maternal concern, and to the 
money behind it, the vi itude 


of life hit Trumper lightly a 


together too lightl He passed 
throug! teething, mump 
whooping cough, measl and 
chicken pox with a maximum ol 
comiort and alway urrounded 
by an atmospher ol astor 


ment that the microbian horde 
had had the effrontery to attac 
him. Itshould be recorded, how 
ever, that neither his mother nor 


the microbes had been able to 
prevent his being elevated as the 
fastest and best end of |} er 


r year to that paper 


dom ot collegiate endeav¢ 





ill-American football team 
To be the unanimous choice 
of the pundits of gridiron tactics 
for a given position on the all 
American is an achievement at 
twenty-two, bu has no stand 
ng whatever as a life work. It 
one of those victories which 
fade so rapidly that they do not 
leave even the aroma of dried 


ose leaves to cheer the world on 


its sordid way. Trumper was 
subcor sciously aware of this 
fact. At the time he left college 
his brain had solidified suffi 
ciently to enable him to perceive 
that a glorious existence had not 
come to a sudden close, but 
that another youngster had just 
eracked his shell and stepped 
out into the open with pinfeath- 
ers itching for a first real flight 

For every youth whose aspi 
ration can be measured in dol 
lars and cents there must be a 
million whose dreams enfold cre- 
ation of one sort or another, and 
Trumper belonged to the vast 
majority. In those days when 
his friends had thought of him 
merely as a lucky young dog, 
rotten with money, he had 
dreamed of writing a poem, of 
painting a picture, of composing 














a song or of modeling a figure 
which might never die. He had 
dabbled in all these directions 


with no tangible result save that of making himself a most agreeable and versatile 


conversationalist. Now conversation, which may be deemed the most comprehensive 


of the arts in that it should in a measure contain them all, is scarcely creative 
At thirty Trumper had accomplished the following: He had drifted into marriage 
with an exceedingly eligible young person by the name of Janet Schermerhorn Clayton 


logether they had drifted into childlessness, and then into a separation. Alone he had 


drifted, upon the decease of his parents, into a large fortune. Strange to say, marriage 


“rll Give You Fifty a Week if You Follow Instructions"’ 


ol clothing; 


always the 


If there w: 
de tiny, it we 


to decide on 


too excessively 


from the fact 





and death can be outside things 
to a mal These event were 
outside things to Trumper; they 
were merely the waves which 
ocked his craft of lite, and 
verybody else us far as hi 


vision extended, Circumstances 


the usual thing to marry, to sep 


arate or divorce, and to have 
omeone leave you plenty Ht 
mone 

l ther words, by the time 


‘ i cla he had achteyved 
thing whatever en thoug! 
e had ttained tf 1 distinet 
| tien all | a In m 
wil he was a pe nag i 
was an integral pert of the cream 
of clubland, His reputation 
the card table was such that bie 


it only invented a new lead at 
bridge but established it in the 
most expert circle and thence 
throughout the world, it was he 


vyho ushered in the toothbrual 





mustache, and under its added 
‘ became 4 conse al ‘ 
progressive in matters of dre 

When he decided that a shin 
urface to a dre hirt was vul 


gar, shiny surfaces on dress shirts 
went out More than that, the 
innovation spread to such an ex 
tent that for a time the smarter 
of the bootblacks in New York 
used to ask, “ Dull or bright fin 
ish, mister? Incidentally, he 
was the first man in America to 
have those ame are hirt 
made with standing collars at 
tached 

But above all, Trumper came 
to shine in another field. H 
aborted impulse to create broke 
out in a most unexpected dire 
tion, leading him to elevate mo 
girls to beauty unstable throne 
than any other living amateur 
That statement require defini 


tion in the face of misundet 


tanding mind Trumper wa 
not what is known ¢ 1 @ucker 
nh any ile ense of the term 


He was as fastidious in regar 
to women 48 18 a seil-reapecting 
cat to the et of her fur Phe 
fact remains, however, that no 
upper-room beauty could lay 
claim to absolute uprema 

without first appearing as Trum 
pers guest of honor, generally 
me girl among several men. He 
did not accept thesesirensread 

made any more than he would 


have worn a ready-made arti 


covered and formed them himself, and there! hangs many at 
alike in the finished product 

all others in the shaping of Trumper 
not a procrastinator; it did not take him an hour 


or acceptance of a dinner invitation, for he w 


little thing His trouble arose 


hich he would have liked t e} 





t was it that had drawn his attention? 


uch being the case, 
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he was fated to short 


1 how long a journey held him depended not 


He obeye 


cue 


e mixture 


load of the overhead; 


wt 


extent of the magnetization of the 


course 


the 


t 


t 


i no rudder save his own sweet 
of eve led } 


opening night of a terpsichorean 


nt im one evening 


of haunting ics, ravishing 
ney and are 


No one fe could 


myn the other hand, 


r not at all ature 


pot now and then was c 
the 


re spond 


counted was vast general im 


quently Trumper saw no reason to be on 


noticed a girl 


it 
elle 


r, the 


i there 


as sorry for the girl; 


o consciously ungainly 


stage director, with inquiring 


’” asked Trumper 
1, quite frankly puzzled. “I don’t 
‘Perhaps | had 

Or perhaps it was 
Whatever 


murmured ome 


»,an eccentri 
inside of a stovepipe 
out 


he felt guilty, 


id that the mere manner of the lifting of 


1d 


Awkwardne 


ealed her fate 


He stared at her, study 
Mere 


son her part and on his had 


iad it been responsible for getting her 


t instance 


He caught at the straw in 


asked himself, had she the makings of 


ead went 


will you 


4) 


a chance for her, after all? He de- 
he negative. Not along that line. 
ind too little that. But if she would 
up 


> 


u said you were going to let out.” 
rl, and as she approached Trumper 


r gait the cowardice of failure, the springless 


cessful 


is Mr 


He 


»j 
v, le 
e girl’s frightened face that Trumper had 


WAS SeeINE 


my enve lope 


brazen 


ought 


yi b wus 


gone! 


‘ 
top 


ed 
it 


that 


Trumper, ad 


s this way,” 


ontinued Traum 


ou anyway, 


uppene 


t 


{ 


to 


» to keep from bursting into laughter 


Trumper Bromleigh,” plunged the 


you a diamond tiara 
because you're fired.’ 


wants to vive 
t, my dear, 


aving them alone, such a readable 


tle 
Predatory nm The brutal 
snatched in the same breath 
introduction. Starvation 


lan 


think of it sooner so I feel a certain limited— very limited 
amount of responsibility. Quite aside from that, I've got 
an idea. If you will trail along doing just what I tell you 
to do, and only what I tell you to do, I think I can pull 
you out of a hole, and entertain myself enough to break 
even on lost time.” 

“Well, what do I get to li 
elf?” 
tone of acceptances 

“What was your 

“Fifteen.” 

‘Not enough,” said Trumper promptly 
worth as little as that. If it is, it isn’t 
that’s what I call it 


ve ou’re amusing 


not at 


on while y 
ullenly 


your asked the girl rather all ina 


pay here?” 
“No job Is 
Pony peon- 
I'll give you fifty a week if 


a job 
age 
follow instructions 

“Tf I follow instructions,’ repeated the girl with a mix- 
ture of doubt, sarcasm and suspicion in her voice and face. 
“Well, go or 

Trumper took out his card, wrote an address on the 
back of it and handed it to her. ‘‘That’s a sort of studio,” 
he explained. ‘Enter the street door without ringing and 
go up all the stairs there are. Then push and come in 
without knocking. Everything is open, 
while I’m there 
afternoon,” 


you 


and stays open, 
Come between three-thirty and four in the 


“Well—TI'll think it over.” 

But Trumper, studying her face, knew that she did not 
she had not caught the subtle significance of the open 
thoroughfare to his den. If she had she would have seized 
the earnest of security he proffered, her eyes would have 
lighted up and answered the smile in his. There and then 
she would have begun to feel at home. He sighed, stopped 
smiling and shrugged his shoulders. 

** How about it?” 

“Wha-what shall I wear?” she asked in reply. 

“Wear?” repeated Trumper indifferently as he turned 
from her. ‘‘It doesn’t matter in the least what you wear 
if anything.” 

As he left the theater he felt that he had shown poor 
judgment in his parting shot, but he did not care. If she 
came, she came; if she did not come, there would be some- 
Had she had the wit to smile, it would 
have been different. He went home, and to bed. 

Just before he turned off the light he called up his wife 
on the telephone. He did this every night when she was not 
abroad or away; why, he could not have said. It was not 
from force of habit, nor from affection, nor from courtesy; 
it was from something far more obscure than any of these 
sources. Possibly family —the fact that he was John Trum- 
per Bromleigh and she Mrs. Bromleigh. Sometimes she 


said the girl 


‘**T see,” 


see; 


thing else to do 





at; « 
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was in when he phoned, more often she was not, and he 
also suspected a cut-off switch on her bed telephone. But 
that did not trouble him. When she answered he would 
say, ‘You all right, Janet?”’ To which replied in 
variably, “Fine, thanks, Trumper.’”’ And that wa 
that 

Trumper’s business day was devoted to the ticker 
ten to three he sat over it in a small downtown office 
own with an assiduity that had earned him a nick 
and it was not loafer—it was Two-Point Bromleigh. P 
snatching was his motto. The hardest gar 
is the keeping of the chessmen of a rich mar 
on the move. Trumper did it, but he was n 
bler on change than is a hardshell poker pla 
lator. He took his two-point profits with the 
a hen laying eggs by the sun. Phenomenal ris« 
terest him; he believed, like the hen, that an egg is 
With the closing of the Stock Exchange, his mind shut d¢ 
on business, generally with small cause for worry, 
was off for two hours at his studio in the Forties befo 
ceeding to his club and further profit snat« 

We can save time and trouble by looki 
through the girl’s eyes. She arrived at a 
pushed open the door, and stepped into a 
Seyond was a large room, taking the fu 
house, with two northern windows and a sk) 
good measure. The floor was not only innocent of carpet 
or rug; it was of the old-fashioned kind, six a 
somewhat irregularly laid. In the light of one window was 
a square couch, pushed against the wall and covered 
gently with a warm Persian fabric which overflower 
it, spreading out as if to afford comfort for ec} 

Near the couch was a high four-leafed screen ir 

Midway of the room was an easel, and to on¢ 

rough bench littered with modeling clay 
cloth, wax, paints, paintbrushes and other 
There was an assortment of chairs; 
lamp in wrought iron; sketches, 
some hung. Against the inner wall was a 
ment—a heavy garnet-colored Bokhara rug, rea 
ceiling to floor, and firmly nailed along 

What the girl could see, but scarcely 
that this rug was a poor showy thing, kindly, wa 
though of little vatue, and that the scattered 1 
furniture was in the same class. Als la 
edge to discern in the wrought-ieon lamp a | 
well as of love; or to realize that the covering or 
and the red lacquer screen were together wort! 
ransom when kings were kings, or that 
cabinet with three chunky drawers, yet admirable 
proportior 
museum pi 
original Phyf 

Trumper 
sitting in tl 


comfort 


sne 


all ol 


From 
of his 
ame, 
ront 


ie 


wr 
and he 


e pro 
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ur 
pal 
a long 


some or 


appre 


she 


an oad 





chairs and 
rise at her ady 
Drawn by hi 
she had advat 
awkwardly 
uncertain] 
center of the 
There 
looking 
with a 
rather 


tupid, 
rebell 
expr ol 
he studied 
with exasperating 
calm Had she 
worn those clothe 
when Zelter er 
gaged her? If 
why had he 
it? What 
thrown the spell 
The of 
the girl's face were 


contour 
1} 

excellent specifi 

] 


cally she was good 


looking, but there 
wa 
tragically lacking 
Animatio1 
had no 
whatever 
Say 
thrown 
door and 
with a ru 
head up, her lips 
curved, and her 
fineeyessparkling 
Say she had flung 
her at 


something 


animi 


she 


oper 


Pye) hideous h 








Biast the Girt! Why Couldn't She Show Enough Spirit to Say *‘won't,"’ Instead of “Don't"'? Thus Thought Trumper 


Continued on 
Page 101) 
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PLATINUM iANIDCUFIFS 


i‘ AY,” announced the snuffling office boy -~_ ° D L ° | bs ™ President Der or ‘ ir ¢ ked pa } 
of Platinum Gla Corporation, “the Big By Mi i¢he@el wf Phillip S paced back and forth acro the room ie 
; és \ 
B 


wi 
Webster Drew shook his head FeevevraaztTtend ar R. mM. CROSS 


sneeze wants to see you Veb. country born, noted how |} toes turned 

¥ out at a wide angle, and how he came down o1 

Now now, Edgar! his hee the gait ol a man 
Might be better if you'd accustomed to walk but 


neeze more and snufile little and that little or 
9 pavement 


Well, young fellow 


began the president, with 


Es = 


se from his mod " 









est desk and proceeded 
along the clouded-gla 


corridor to the office of 


brusque joviality you 
made so much noise that 
the general manager we've decided te do some 
Che Big Sneeze, Ripley thing with you, because 


Denison, president o! we want South America 


*latinum Glass Corpora to have a square dea 
ell him, Croyle 
And Crovle. low voiced 


andsubtl IMpreasive, at 


tion and of all Platinum 


ibsidiaries, including 


nounced that Web ranked 
. - henceforth as assistant t 
rs Py. . the general manager. He 
, would keep an eve « 


production, But hewould 





Star ide of Platinum Gla 
Gla — { orpotr itl t i i ' it 
othis was Cr e. the " liarie 
I niron mhe d take Other trap hange 
rder n the future. the " ed in the iffy 
cessor t John Daim A ir that carried 
er. Younger and harder few of Motor Cit 
than Daimler. Rathe mie ne | dred 
foreign, the way he put I wd that evening 

















he shook hand " 

Pre lent Denis« VA ypood ooking ve hap 

wed little time f miled over lreart 
malitie 1 contented Jol 

iy, Drew, I've bet cust ro ,alr, grinding 
tne round of all the tart id iddetr top 
plant Platinum Piaté the impact ¢ hary 
Platinum Table Glass, the elbows under } flow z 
ptical hop and the ril none of these ¢ 
tained-gl factory I bothered him 

1 you’re the only one i of them— the onl Incased ina eloy 

ne, mind-—-who wants to stick to the out of } is exhilaration, he 
American trade. Why e rode the long miles, usu 

He projected it as though it were a rock. He pr 4 ally penitential, as though 
rubbed his thick pink hand over his bristly whit ( on the wings of cloud 
hair and eyed Drew coldly. Web Drew sat uy - What will Annesay? 
traight in his chair. The question struck fire his mind sang It's the 

to admit that the Germar “Wonderful Time, Web,"’ She Said, Yawning; “Blisters on Both Heets"' tep up— the real step up 

r more brains into their busi From nobody at all to 
ne é I hate to curl up and quit out of I hear, the way we've handled optical good asinanda omebody; that’s where we've gone he'll love it. | 

it ipidity.” shame. Why, si! : have stood it a few more year but she'd grudge ever 

, young man, that’s pretty rough talk. We've Web enjoyed himself thoroughly for half an hour before minute of the waiting. And now she doesn't have tow 
never made any money in South America.” they dismissed him. He went out springily, as though there Dear little Anne! 

‘“We’ve never deserved to,”” Web retorted. ‘“‘Why, sir, were coiled steel in his insteps. He loved a row in a good He decided with marvelous self-control to keep for the 
on every order, it seems to me, we’ve gone out of our way cause. And the persistently shabby treatment of South moment the tidings from his young wife. He lacked time 
to drive them back to Europe hey like long credits; American customers by every subsidiary of Platinum Gla to gloat properly, to dramatize the promotion for her 
they don’t expect to pay under six month And we start Corporation enraged him. He steamed through the plant deserved to be dramatized, because the new job claimed 
to yammer for our money in sixty days. That last carboy for anotherhour. He framed in his mind scornful sentenes him already After President Denison had caught t 
order from Ferraloni at Rio—they asked that the crates describing further telling examples. He regretted that he Wolverine back to New York that afternoon Croyle said 
be made of inch-and-a-half hardwood. We made ’em out forgot them in the heat of the discussion, for he liked and miling his slight, significant smil 
of inch-and-a-quarter pine. Just about a third of them fell admired his company. Jealous of its reputation, he re Better plan on taking the Cleveland boat tonight. The 
to pieces. The result was a lot of nicked and broken car ented any falling down on the job National Fancy Glassware Dealers’ conventior nat the 
boy And we had the nerve to tell them it was due to For early spring, the thermometer aspired. Edgar the Hollenden. They want a speech from some of us. Daimler 

irelessness in handling down there.” plump sweated freely before he located the ranging Web was billed for it I'm too busy picking up the ims 

‘Huh!”’ commented Denison, rubbing a finger down | “‘Gee, but you travel!"’ he complained. “I've follered to go. When it comes to speeches, that talk you 4 , 
broad promor torial nose. The pugnacious unde rlip came you all over these forty block : He wiped his chee wit! Denisor 
in atrifle. He surveyed Web with those keen little electri a grayish handkerchief and snuffled. “The Big Wheez rhe unfinished sentence and the slight gesture of his long 
blue eyes. ‘Well, what else you got on your chest?”’ wants you, right away. He’s still in Croyle’s office.” hand registered entire approval of Web's oratorica! abilit 

Web glanced at the new general manager, whose lean, “Mr. Croyle rected Wel so, though the great news pounded against Web's che 
hard body adjusted itself comfortably to John Daimler’s “A-yah. Know what Croyle’s initials stand for?”’ ike a physical force struggling to get out, he throttle 
chair. Croyle, busy with the lighting of a cigarette, did “C. F.—Carl Franz, isn’t it?” down during dinner and the hour of preparation afterward 
not meet his eyes. But Web imagined that the corners of They crossed a railroad track and dodged square and got away with it untold. He made a plausible excuse 
} mouth twitched shouldered buildings, heaps of coal and a foothill of glitter for the trip. They lived the upper story of a decent 

“Take those insulators for Pan-American Power,” he ing glass fragment Edgar spat through front teeth each brown-brick duplex at Hamilton Avenue and Elmhave 
esumed; “‘they asked for shipments In case Did we pay the size of a finger nail treet. As he stood, bag in hand, wait the appro 
any attention? We did not. We sent them in barrels, just “Naw,” he puffed, for Web set the pace that killed ing water-front car Anne waved from the | } lighted 
about half packed. They stipulated the Equatorial Line. ‘C. F.— Coffin Face.” ing-room window He knew vild spirits puzzled 
Kither we thought they didn’t know what they wanted, or “Someday, Edgar,” reproved Web automatically, ‘some her. He felt tempted to rush back even the blurt 
we liked the color of the Monsoon ships better. Anyway  one’ll throw you out on your ear for getting too fresh their good fortune; but he restrained himself 
we sent them Monsoon Line and doubled haulage charges “Uh-huh,” agreed Edgar, just as automatically, “and He got through the speech making creditably next mort 
Che Monsoon wharves are at the foot of the steepest hillin then I’ll go and get me a real job. Coffin Face!" He ing and hurried home to Mot City | Krom t 
the port. The Equatorial isn’t.” nickered at his fancy fice he telephoned Anne and they met for dint t 

“Thought they all used the same wharves,’ observed Apt enough, Web admitted to himself. The brow: Café Boulevard, gathering place of the great and nea 
President Denison, twisting his short, fat torso pompadour quare across the top; the temple lanting great, where the cuisine ied with the « ‘ } 

“Well, they don’t We've I ayed poutl American outward to the high, close-set ear the thin lace, ending quatitie of notablene \ ( tudied fir thew 


ports with broken tableware for year And from what in a long, narrow chin. Coffin Face! little table, bright eyed and quizzically sm 





THE 


‘You're so insufferably important and secretive, Web 
Drew,” she challenged. “I saw something was up from 
the 1 cocked your head when you got off the car 
last Tell me before you burst 

“Wait,” he ‘Let's enjoy Mrs 


hokes first 


way 
night > 
implored Soulevard’s 
When we get home . 
ong breath through 
alf exaggerated, in 
onders to come 
he told, her reac 
ntms most exact 
ers. She turned in 
at on the daven 
) rapturously 
ed. “Isn't it too 
Assistant tothe 
! An officer of 
a orporation ! : 
ot an officer exactly,” 
ut, amiling and entirely 
jut a pretty good job, at 
speak now it will be 
just tne 
jump, youngster. Be 


, but 


j same as before 
Rut thev’'l 
the ton will be my tones 

the words will be the words of the 
the chance to do 

Mr. Denison sit 

ree tosee Platinum 

biggest profit f the 

" Anne com 
for a 


‘Tell me some 


held 


more 


moat ded Hie her ek st 

ong moment 
often, you know, sweetie, that old Mister 

take you by the ‘ome 


If you 
ou're out for good. If you come through 


neck and says ‘¢ 
m your feet and do your stuff 


I've 
sore at the way we 


what happened studied up on 
I'm ‘ve treated her 
so I cut loose And believe me, before long Mr 
put his 


Denison 
elbow up to ward ‘em off, and ‘Croyle was 
miling, secretlike, down his nose.” 

‘Mr. Crovle, Web 

“Well, Croyle comes from the Buffalo plant; 
several years there. Never heard much about him except 
Good man, I think. He must be or he 
sent here as general manager.” 

‘Oh, L almost forgot one little detail."’ She spoke archly 
How much salary are we getting in the new px 
Chirty-tive 
‘Thirty-five She unclasped his arms to sit 
d look at him indignantly. “ Thirty-five—thir 

you'regetting sixty dollarsa week now! That's 
twelve; six times five—that’s thirty-one 


what about him? 
he spent 


in a general way 
wouldn't be 
ition?” 
hundred ~ 


hundred!” 


u ty dollars. They make you an executive, 
where we have to maintain a position, and don't give you 
It’s only about 
ven dollars a week-—a dollar a day! 
can't keep a maid on that.” 

You don't understand, sweetie. There are compensa 
r'hey make it up to you in—oh, lots of ways.” 
How?” 
Well,. for 
nt for 

miled at 


nd something 


let me see 


We 


inything to maintain it on 
it’s only about ge 


tion 
tance, when I turned in my expense ac 
the Cleveland trip this afternoon Mr. Croyle 

he whole thing was only twenty-two dollars 
Do you know what he said? ‘It should 
as much, Drew. If there’s one thing 
Corporation doesn't do, that thing is pinch 
When one of us goes away on company busi 
Denison wants us to have the best. 
tertain customers properly. 


twice 
Platinum Glass 
Lhe pennies 
ness Mr 


to ef 


have been 


He wants us 
He realizes that we're 
thrown with men who have a great deal of money, men 
who wouldn't understand if we didn’t hold up our end 
“*When you're out on a trip remember that you're rep 
senting not only Platinum Glass but also the big corpo 
mm, Platinum Glass, one of the greatest of its kind 
But Mr. Denison 
alizes it takes money as well as brains to produce them. 
so UH O.K 


t to play tar; 


re expected to get results, of course 


You've 
But anything 


any expense account within reason 
no holdups, you know. 
within reasor 

Anne knitted her brows and looked faintly disturbed, 
faintly worried 3 

“That doesn’t seem right somehow,” 
‘It isn’t just well 
around.” 

Web laughe d f isily 

“Seems to me that’s a good deal of scrupulosity, young- 
ter. Especially when you recall the other fellow wants you 
to throw his money around; that it’s the settled company 


last. 
money 


she said at 
honest to throw someone else's 


policy 

** Just the same us 

He shook her with gentle fondness. 

“Wait! You haven't heard anything yet. Mr. Croyle 
told me to join a couple of good clubs and send the bill to 
the company; so long as I’m with them they'll pay the 
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“Hear™ You Gave Old Denny What For. 
Say I. He Needed It" 


Good for You," 


dues. So I'm going into the Urban Shore Country Club, 
and the University, of course.”’ 

He tried to speak lightly, but his voice trembled. It 
meant a lot to be able to say that. The University Club 
was the ultima, the last syllable in the word which to them 
symbolized getting on. He belonged to it in spirit, by birth 
and training and his college degree, and because nearly all 
his friends belonged. But until today he could not afford 
actual membership. 

Anne breathed a long, rather tremulous sigh. 

“T’mso glad, Webbie. I've wanted you in the University 
more than I’ve wanted a pair of new shoes sometimes.” 
They laughed a little. She adored new shoes. ‘The Urban 
Shore too. You'll like your golf there. They say it’s a 
wonderful course.” 

** And the parties,’"” Web supplemented dreamily. “And 
the bridge for you; all the officials’ wives play out there 
It’s a nice place to drop in for tea. We'll renew 
our youth, honeykins. Gosh, I’m hungry for dancing!” 

“Soam i.” She sat up again, to look at him seriously 
“Web, do you realize that I’m your wife— that you'll have 
to take me to all those things? Will you ever be ashamed? 
Would you rather I'd be someone else, | wonder?) What 
do you think of me anyway?” 

He took her face between his hands and spoke with quiet 
seriousness: 

“T’ll tell you what I think, Anne. You know the plays, 
these days, all about modern things and people. And the 
leading woman is pretty——oh, wonderfully pretty! You 
can't blame the leading man and the villain for falling in 
love with her. And she looks so thoroughbred and says 
such clever, amusing things. You remind me of one of 
Only with you it isn’t a part you're playing; 
it's you, yourself, all the time, all the way through. Oh, boy, 
but I’m glad I'm married to you!” 

She sighed and looked at him in utter satisfaction. 

“You do say the loveliest things! And we married so 
a whole year. There isn’t another husband 
anywhere like you, Web.” 

They sat silent, pondering their good fortune. 

“Well,” said Anne at length, “there’s another nice thing 
about it. We can sleep Sunday mornings.” 

“Why, how's that?” asked Web, though he knew. 

“You can have your golf at Urban Shore at a reasonable 
time. You won't need to get up at daybreak to go out on 
the public links with Bill Stevens and stand in line for hours, 
waiting your turn to play.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he began uncertainly. 
mind it so much, and I like old Bill. 
if I don't 

“Well, you're not,” broke in his wife, with gay, smiling 
firmness. She did not like Bill Stevens. She thought Bill 
did not appreciate Web —treated him as if he were a 


afternoons. 


those girls. 


long, too 


‘I didn’t 
Rather tough on him 
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younger brother of rather poor stuff. Bill’s manner 
lacked polish, though that was all right with Web. He 
knew Bill; they were primary-school boys together. 
** How will ve get to Urban Shore?” she aske d. ** There’s 
ar line within a half mile.”’ 
Web chuckled; 
in the 
“In our car, youngster.” 
“Our car? Web Drew, what 
do you mean?” 
‘I mean that 
Glass furnishes all 


he delightec 


question 


Platinum 
executives 
with cars and maintains them. 
The higher you go the bigger 
the car We're in the 
thousand-dollar class I'm to 
draw Swift tomor- 
row.” 

It fell 
not exclaim in joy ! 
her brows together 
with that look of doubt 
worriment 

gk ” she 
said thoughtfully. ‘* But, Web, 
| wish they *d give you a de cent 


salary and let us buy our own 


new 


our 
rather flat 


she drew 


and 


nice, of course,” sl} 


car 
‘Well, so do I,” ag 
‘But that i 
their custom, it 
way, It amounts 
thing. We 
Sweetie, I’ve 
We can't g liv i 
apartment all our |! oi? ie 
the 


agreed he! 
husband 


seems 


ai satisfic d lool 
comfortable, 


‘Better beg 


wept 


place of our ¢ 
lot of dandy 

out toward | 
tne « 


lage and 


our fellows live o that way 
So start lookir 
week. Try to find one garde 
view over those rolling hills. In the elms, if ; 
know "’—his voice dropped to a whisper 
place to bring up children.” 
He could feel her nod as she cuddled against his 
Web met Bill Stevens next morning inside 
fence at the The hands of the | 
in the tower showed 


1g around next 
And a 


ou can 1oOU 


with a sweetie 


“areal home; a 


Platinum plant. 
a few minutes of nine. W I 
Bill showed up at eight to welc 
crew of guineas, rough, 


at nine o'clock; 
tough and able construction mer 
“Well, Bill, they’ve given me a step up. I’m 
to the G. M. now 
“Yeah, I know. It was bulletined.”’ Bill carried a lath 
in his right hand. He sharply against the leg 


of his trousers and a cloud of dust arose. 


assistant 


smacked it 


“Tn among the 
four-plus gang. Well, kid, watch your step.’ 
His square, dark face made him look older and more ma 
ture than Web, though their ages were the same 
“*Four-plus gang?’”’ 


ard 


booze quotations fr 


“Yeah; the boys who wear checkerb« 
They can tell you the 
Quebec.” 

“They deliver the goods.” 

“So does a safe cracker.”’ Bill turned his the 
new furnaces for the conversation. Yet apparently he 
could see through the back of his head, for he bawled over 
his shoulder, ‘‘Come on with that brick, you Pete!"’ And 
a wiry little Italian, sitting on the handles of his loaded 
barrow, suddenly put his back into it, with the result that 
the halted line moved onward 

“*T don’t think that’s fair, 

“To call em safe crackers? { maybe not. But 
let me tell you something, Web.” He tapped his friend on 
the chest with a blunt and roughened forefinger. ‘‘The 
question they ask themselves isn’t ‘How much do I earn?’ 
but ‘How much can I get with?’ 
ticular how they do it.” 
up in those glass coops you can’t see anything for the 


- 


back on 


away They’re not par 


He smiled grimly. ‘* Trouble is, 
scenery 

He deigned to look now at the building which grew be 
hind him. His bellow of “* Mort!” supplementing the ma 
sons’ sing-song, stirred another wheeled procession t 
brisker movement. ‘‘Our Sunday morning golf is over, of 
course.” 

“Why should it be?’’ countered Web rather shortly. 

Bill smiled his brunet smile. 

“It shouldn’t—but it will. I don’t blame you though, 
kid. Who'd play on a public course where a ball is lost 
before it stops rolling, when he can go over Urban Shore in 
comfort? Not a Platinum executive—if he’s in his right 
senses.”” 

Nine o'clock struck. Web went into the office nearer 
than for years to being angry with Bill. His impatience 


































grew, while a mocking voice within him echoed Bill’s 
words— and a few thoughts besides 

“You're deserting Bill,’ the voice jeered when he left 
his friend. ‘*You’ll be sorry some day, for Bill is real.” 
Common sense came to his rescue. “So are the rest of 
them,” he told himself warmly. * Bill—well, Bill may be 
a little jealous because he’s still going around in working 
clothes bossing a lot of wops, while I’m on the staff.”’ 

He forgot Bill in the trickle of visitors which started soon 
after his arrival. They came to his office, adjoining Croyle’s, 
men with offices of their own, the captains of Platinum. 
They welcomed him to the commissioned staff 

Web knew them all, of course, from yesterday ar d be 
fore, when he was an obscure production man with only a 
desk in the general office. Conversations with them then 
were curt and formal and strictly of business. Then he was 
an underling who took orders. But now they met as 
equals. They talked of everything but business Atlantic 
City, Palm Beach, summer conventions in the Ontario high 
lands, the newest New York roof gardens, golf, booze, yacht 
ing on Lake St. Clair, poker parties at The Flats. They 
impressed him as being gay, careless, well dressed, more 
than a little reckless. 

Their conversation, he concluded, must be much like 
that of young men of independent means, occupied in 
seeking their own pleasure 

A pose, of course. They did not ignore business as they 
pretended to ignore it Platinum ranked high among 
Platinum Glass subsidiaries. It marched forward stead- 
ily to new production and sales records each half year 
These chaps knew their jobs and turned out the work. But 
tradition required that they go to opposite extremes from 
the conventional earnest young fellows who immersed 
no, submerged—-themselves in thought and talk of their 
occupation 

Most men in business, thought Web, feeling about for a 
comparison, goose-stepped solemnly forward in closely 
kept ranks with vast determination, and with intense gaze 
directed straight ahead. But the Platinum gang loitered 
and straggled, making eyes at the girls along the road 
and carrying bouquets in their rifle muzzles, though they 
shot just as straight and charged just as gallantly when 
they reached the firing line. Joe Sheridan made fewer 
pretensions than any of the others 
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Her Face Seemed to Grow Beautiful, 
It Wouldn't Take Much to Keep Us" 
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“Hello, Web,” he grinned, quite like an old friend 
‘Welcome to the tribe of the manicured. Been watching 
you scurrying around the last couple years. Knew they 
couldn't keep that little squirrel on the ground much 
longer u 

He took the more comfortable of the two extra chair 
in Web's office and disposed of his legs across the corner 
of the desk Smoke?’ He produced a gold cigarette 
case and snapped it open. Web accepted a distinctively 
made cigarette. The letter S, outlined in gilt, shone on its 
side “Heard you gave old Denny what for Good for 
you, Say I He needed it,” 

The smile lingered Absent-mindedly his hand stroked 
the straight black hair about the poll of his head. But 
despite him a thick and stubborn lock persisted in sticking 
straight out 

Web's scalp crept in sy mpathy On rare occas'ons, oF 
the morning after the night before, his own hair stuck up 
that way and refused to be pacified. Liquor made his head 
feel like a pincushion 

“Know your duty now, don’t you?” Joe went on 
Not fully, but I’m willing to be enlightened.” 

Web smiled in sympathy with the perpetually humorous 
set of the other’s mouth. 

‘Well, you must give a party at Urban Shore for all the 
gang and their wives.” 

“All right with me if it is with Urban Shore 

“Oh, that’s fixed. I’m chairman of the membership 
committee. I've presented your name already. You know 
belonging is one of the perquisites of your new job, don't 
you?” 

“That's what I understand.” 

“ Better have this blow-out about next Tuesday. You'll 
need a five-piece jazz orchestra. I'll tend to that. You'll 
want some food; Francis, the steward, knows what to set 
up And you'll need some booze Don't suppose you 


have any 

‘Not a drop.” 

tising generation’s strangely improvident,” grinned 

Joe, stroking his stubborn hair. “I'll bring that. About 
three quarts of gin. Cost you twelve dollars a bottle. 1 
guarantee it. That’s quité a lot to do in these days of 
ethyl and methyl, the murderous alcohol twins.” 

“It is quite a lot, Mr. Sheridan.” 






- 
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Don't mister me, Web. I’m old Joe Sheridan, booze 
Know how I get it” 
Through that prince among men, an honest bootlegger.”’ 
Web laughed 
“Veg?” 


Absolutely! Snared him in Jamaica last winter when 


») 


purveyor in ordinary to Platinum 


I went down to Kingston with a New York wholesalers’ 


crowd He's never failed me yet We're gettin’ tired of 
vin, thoug! we need some Scotcl good old Canadian 
Scotch.” He slapped his leg 

You're the boy to get it! Dominion Glass and 
Crockery Merchants’ Association meets in Ottawa the 
twenty-fifth of next month. We'll have ¢ le send you 





up. They say you're a bear of a speec! You can 
arrange for the liquor.” 
lhanks,"’ returned Web doubtfully. “But 

‘But me no buts,” interrupted Joe. “All set for the 
party? Fine! See you in churet 

On impulse they shook hands cordially, for they liked 
each other. Web was conscious of a shock when his caller's 
step diminished down the corridor An instant he had 
ooked into Joe's leepy , dark-gray eves, and what he saw 
gave the he to the deprecatory humor of the other per 


petual half smile Because the eyes were not humorous 


Chey seemed startled, almost afraid 


The news of the party roused general enthusiasm 
Everybody promised cordially to come Mr. Croyle in 
dorsed it 


“Good idea, Drew,’ he declared It'll give us all a 
chance to become better acquainted, I'm new here myself, 
you know. You don’t really understand men until you 
meet them socially He consulted his desk calendar ‘ 
wonder if I might bring along a couple of guest Sansome 
and Craighill, our Southern distributors, will be here Tues 
day. I'd like to show them a good time 

“That will be great,” agreed Web heartily “Mr 
Croyle, of course ts 

The general manager smiled and shook his head 

“Unfortunately there is no Mrs, Croyle.” 

The week went by breathlessly. Anne learned to drive 
the new car She spent most of the daylight hours hous« 
hunting. Web took soundings on the new job. Its depth 
and its generous horizon pleased him. It offered a chance 


Continued on Page 38 
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ILE incubuses have 
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United 
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rest would be so simple 
that it not be 
called a problem We 
have but to put our own 


could 





first person 
We are at sea 
nightmare ship 
Forebodings assail us 
A catastrophe is 
t It will 


immi 
surely 

I we car 
think of a certain thir M4 
We cannot think of it; 
we cannot remember 
what it is that must be 
There is 


averted only 


this vague presenti 
ment of evil Many 
people are about No 
the 


one eifze seems if 


least concerned 
The sun is rising with 
a doliar mark 
and the ship 1 


ing directly at it 


upon it 
potnt- 

Yet 
the compass says we are 
teaming a course due 


We say to the 


wheel, 


Vest 
man at the 
‘What's 


the matter 
with ye by 


ir Compass 4 
. There’ 
matter 


Heanswer 
nothing the 
with the compass.’ 

We say, “How 


vou be steering west to- 


can 





ward the rising ¢ 
He answer 
of Congre 
We look over the port side of the ship. She 
be making about eighteen knots headway 
over the 


eems to 
We look 
She seems to be making about 

We call the second officer 


tarboard side 

sternway 
‘What ship is this? 
; S. 8. B.S. S. Suspicion.” 


eighteen knots 
and ask, 
He answers, “The I 
we?” 
‘ Just where we were, only alittle farther.” 
are engaged in gilding the ship. Her 
straight up because she is making equal 
There is something to 
ome very obvious thing, if only we could think 
ft may bea word— one word— and we cannot 
remember it. We hear someone say in a sardonic voice, 
7 The ship will wear out in five years 


We asl nere are 


s going 
peed in both directions at once 
be done 
whatitis 
Don't worry 
we an walk 


How to Buy and Sell 


} 
0co 


ire sitting in wicker chairs. One has a 
lap, petting it; the other is making fig- 
il pad. Their faces are familiar; we have 
and we understand that if we say the 
them they may be of great assistance 


rTwWO men 
| motive on his 
as on : pe Thi 
een them before; 
thing t 
yet with some secret distrust, we approach 
*B-o-o-o!"' in a most ridiculous manner 
it all what we meant to say. They rise, bow 
politely, and say, first one, then the other, then together 
*‘Bah!" With that they disappear 
Eight or ten men are pacing the deck in a group. We 
hey are American shipowners. They 
ill about the catastrophe and how to avoid it 
' We accost them, saying, “Scuttlers of the 
And again that is not what we meant 
Yet it is in one way very effective 
They all turn and go over the rail headfirst into the sea, 
like a herd of dolphins, and swim away, only looking back 


right 
Hopefully 
them and say 


hat is not 


recognize them 
will know 
How fortunate 


merchant marine !{”’ 


to say, or tried to say 


to grin and wiggle their fingers 

Next we seem to be in the smoking room. A lot of men 
are seated there, ali playing solitaire and singing, each in 
his own key, “My country, ‘tis of thee We address 
them desperately, Their only response is to take our words 
and sing them solemnly in place of the others. They do 
not look up from their solitaire games. In one corner, by 
himself, isa man we have deeply disliked. But our personal 
feelings are put aside 

We turn to him, saying, ‘You are Wall Street. You can 
The situation is very critical.” 
I have not 


make these people listen 
He rises stiffly and says, “1 beg your pardon 
the pleasure.’’ With that he turns his back 
Then we seem to be walking the deck in dismay, not 
knowing what else to do. The ship is still behaving in that 
extraordinary way. A very seasick passenger is hanging 








cargoes in our own 
boats. Thereisnothing 
else to it 

The French, now re- 
solved to more 
ships, put a slogan be- 
hind their merchant 
marine. Itis this: Sell 
c.i.f. Buy f. o. b. 


have 


Nerves 


MAUHE British have no 

such slogan. They 
donot need it. They sell 
c. i. f. and buy f. o. b 
instinctively; and that 
is one reason why they 
have the greatest mer 
chant the 
world 

C.i.f. stands for cost, 


marine in 


insurance and freight 
F. o. b 
board 

or sale of goods in for 


means free on 
Every purchase 


eign commerce is made 
either c. i. f. or f. o. b 
If you sell merchandise 
to a foreign customer 
f 0. b he 
ship, pays the freight 
and srranges his ow: 


names the 














Tugs Towing Sf. 5S. Leviathan Away From Her Dock 
at Southampton. Above—S. 5. Chickasaw at Hamburg 
over the newly gilded rail. We lift him up, saying, “See 
what you are doing!"’ He turns an accusing, sarcastic 
f We have never seen him before; yet we recognize 
him from his newspaper caricatures. We cannot bear the 
injured way he looks at us. The impulse is uncontrollable. 
We lift him clear of the rail and drop him over the side. 
Instantly we realize that the ship, going at full speed in 
both directions at once, is really standing still; therefore it 
cannot leave him astern. We are overcome. We are in a 
silly panic. We turn to flee or hide; but there in a ring 
stand the two railroad men, the dolphin shipowners, the 
chanting solitaire players and Wall Street, all pointing 
their fingers, saying, ‘What have you done to the tax- 
payer?” 

There the dream ends 
begins all over again. 

If we came awake but for an instant the nightmare would 
break. We should see that all the obstacles to an Amer- 
ican merchant marine are imaginary. They exist in no 
state of facts; only in a state of mind. We have mislaid a 
little word. The word is “can.” “Can” instead of 
“can't."’ And if once all together we should say “Can,” the 


face 


But we do not come awake. It 


insurance. Mark that 
he names the ship. Your 
part is done when you have placed the goods on the ship 
he designates. But if you sell merchandise to a foreigr 
customer c. i. f. you name the ship, you pay the freight 
and you insure the cargo. In that case bill of 
American goods sold abroad entails, or may entail, the 
sale also of American transportation and American in 
surance; and if as an American exporter you are anxiou 
to fill American ships you will remember wherever 
possible to put the cargo under the flag 
Now turn it around. You are an importer, buying 
goods in foreign countries. If you buy them c. i. f. the 
foreigner names the ship and adds to the cost of the 
goods both thefreight and the insurance. If he pays the 
freight he has, naturally, a right to name the ship and 
you have, naturally, no right to say anything about it 
And if the foreign seller is an Englishman he will invari 
ably, wherever possible, name a British ship and insure 
the cargo with a British underwriter, as he should 
Along with the merchandise, he is selling us Britis! 
transportation and British insurance, thereby 
British ships. But if you buy goods abroad on th 
f. o. b. plan you say what ship shall carry 
Thus, selling c. i. f. and buying f. o. b., 
the thought of American ships in mind, would enable 
us to fill our own ships, as the British do; and if we fill 
them they will pay. In special cases the trade 
may require that commodities shall move to the buyet 
ce. i. f., and where that is true we have only to do what 

the British do. They buy American cotton ec. i. f 

cause that is the custom of the trade; but 

write a special clause in their buying contracts, s: ' 
the cotton shall be transported in British ships. When they 
are ready they send a fleet of British ships to fetch it 

How absurd, when you come to it with a mind awake, 
that with $8,000,000,000 worth of foreign trade annually, 
expanding and susceptible of unlimited extension, we should 
think it a desperate problem to fill a few hundred American 
ships! All that is required is the mindedness to fill them 
When they are filled they will pay, a loss of $50,000,000 a 
year will be canceled, there will be a profit instead, and the 
Government may not only get out of the shipping business 
it may get a good deal of its money back at the same time, 
for as soon as American ships begin to pay, private persons 
will be glad enough to buy them. 

Then why the nightmare? 

Because the incubuses have us. It is a pagan 
meaning little demons of the sleep. They were once thought 
to be real—visitants from a nether world; they turned out 
to be creatures of indigestion and nerves. And from ships 
we have got both indigestion and nerves. 

It began with the Government. The whole idea of ships 
in the first place was a war idea, properly, necessarily so 

Continued on Page 76) 
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Tie BUSINESS 


SOME SIDE LIGHTS ON THE GUN-RUNNING INDUSTRY 


UN RUNNING. It’s a 
trade, 
did, desperate ly 
lant, or mean beyond belief; 
enterprise ora 


queer! 
at once romantic and sor- 
brave and gal- 
asplendid 
sneaking breach of the law. It is the 
that redeems, qualifies and occasionally ennobles the actors 
dramas~—duty, loyalty to a f 
or the high boyish challenge to adventure 
First, tl 


achieve 


motive 


in these obscure ailing cause 

There are 
kind, 
Here sometimes room for our sympathy; there are 
good may support. There are 
where the name of revolution is merely a cloak for political 
murder, blind one to the 
vileness arming criminals; but the pro- 
sentimentalist. He is a busi 


two sorts of gun running 
where the 


e political 
cargoes are meant to a revolutior 
there is 
others 


causes which one 


and no glamour of romance can 
and the 
fessional gun 


crime of 
runner is nota 
money, 
of a consideration in his 


ness man out for and politi cal ethics are not much 


young life 
On the Weather Side of the Law 
f yen second class of gun running is worse— the simple 
degrading business of supplying negroes or colored sav 
ages with illicit 
high profits 


a purely business transaction, where 
effects 


women, 


arm 
reward the unscrupulous, and the after 
of a crop of frontier murders, 
and all the long tale of lust, cruelty, 
and dead white soldiery are 
This kind of enterprise is scor? 
ness and left to the 

The outside public hears 
whethe ssful or 
well enough that 


outrages on whit 
primitive expeditions 
ignored by Lhe 
ed by the 
ationless mixed breeds 
little of gun 
otherwise, for the 


speculators 
heads of the busi 
small n 
running coups, 
r sucee professional, gun 
knows continued 
profession 
the time but afterward The first and m« 
ond is that, should 
ong, no direct chal tf responsibility 
nt He must alway) 
law, so that al 
the authorities 
certain of his guilt 
punish him. His 
\ unfortunate as to 
prolonged 
but he he 


runner 
depends on keeping a still tongue 
thing is silence; the sec 


ro WI 


morally 

unable to 

be so 

experience 


spe lls in fore ign 


chiel- escapes 
leading | uropean gun run 

and I have st of them 
are not Thev do 
not wear and 
they wave They 


met mo 
sensational figure 
blacl 
no menacing pistol 


wide sombreros 


By Mayor Hugh B.C. Pol Tear” tra towisn te perpetuate we 


are for the 
collars to their overcoats and a good taste 


most part prosperous business men, with fur 


cigars, and a 
gene ral air of be ing experienced I uropean trave ler a 
customed to swift--sometimes very swift—transit from 
Most of them h: other 


interest in the arms 


another oster 


trade 
others prot 


one country to 
sible 
some 


businesses besides their 
are directors of respectable companies, 


engineering, and one is, in his more leisured moments 
professional artist of admitted merit 

The gun runner after all, no reason 
elena. premises and a staff going. He does 
to-day trade critically at the monthly 
but lives speculatively from coup to coup, 
or more 
times he has a regular 
peddling trade guns to West Afri 
gas pipes to the East. Hiss 
of fowling pieces, shotguns and minor 
normal bread-and-butter side 
office going 
is connected in ; 


has, to keep large 
not do a day 
and look turnover, 
with perhap 
between ventures. Some 
export busine 


and decorated 


a year successive big 


bona-fide arms 
an negroes 
how case may disclose a variety 
porting rifles. This 
of his 


but he is not 


is the business, which 
just keeps the 


trader, but 


simply a 
curious way with the diplo 
matic underworld. He much of the 
military attachés to hi 
actually to discuss the 
service rifles He 


yun 
knows gossip of em 
ibly to 
store 


office 
availability of 
may 


bassies; come ostens 
buy shotguns, 
of secondh close 


and even be in 


UN(TE 
OR Dit! 


A GOCD AMERICAN DOCTRINE 


little societies 
wot 
and trumpet the ambitions of small 
and 
annually in 


him in 


quarrelsome nations 


mney spent subscriptions to these may 


time bring touch with a substantial busines 
There 


effusively, 


is one point on which all men in the busines 
that is that, 
thing but 


and whatever their busi 


may be, it is n purely legitimate arm 


ling. They will have nothing whatever to do with any 


that 


action seems the least dubious. No, si 


Always Someone to Oblige 


field 


dition, 


fas AT is why if you want rifles, machine guns or 
batteries i 


1 bulk ondhand cor 


Duteh tr 


sucting busi 


in good usable sec 
to those worthy althy 
Holland, appositely 
very shadow of the Peace P 
Berlin or London or 
straightforward deal 
complications 


and we aders of 


you apply 
The Hague in 


tran 


under the alace, or you go to 


dealers in Vienna. If it is a sound, 


they 


or involve 


will oblige you If it presents 
methods in conflict with the law, 
they 


you may 


to deni 
hotel and face the 


within a 


such as gun running, will decline 
stfallen 


secure in the kr 


with you; 
and, cTe 


future, 


return to your 
owledge that few hours 
some 
these 

| 


you, alway 


obliging individual — quite unconnected with any of 


to eve with 


all right — will 


big firms and far more inclined to see eye 


provided the money 1 call on 


having heard confidentially from an unknown source 
that you are in the 
for arms He has 
fortunately ha 

posal. Iti 


news get 


market 

a friend who 

ome tor dis 

extraordinary how 
round 

ood gun runner has to 

the intimate details of 

ion as Well asa good 

al staff officer know 

the two jobs ars 

One engaging 

t in his pr 
ton i re than once 
arned the at ind hom 


ive of clhentsa by remodeling 


j 


the whole of the military side 


of their scheme and investing 
the funds available so as to 
lude complete equipment 


forasmaller number of men, 


yet endowing thi smaller 
with far greater atri 
than the 
advice in fact 


iad 


army 


ng range and forces 


expert 


Continued on Page 
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THE PRIDE OF Al Ci 


So lok oe 
\ eR 


~# 


#, 


:?° 


* 


» ™ 


, J 


We Tore Through 
and 


inte a 


the Hushes 
Came Out 


Footpath 


FTNVHE big man on the oxcart was 
| vidently a convict from the 

the pine 
conven- 


prison camp back in 


0ds; "he wore the tate’s 
tional blue 
“Going down to Lake Olagoochee?” 
| asked, rising from the stump beside 
t wood road 
g Jump up.” 
the loose board. I was put- 
weeks at the hotel on the lake, 
uth to get away from the Northern 
vinter for a while and to prevent a cold from de 
veloping inte the prevalent flu, and I had seen this 
in the course of my 
woods 


r tater 
im on 
ting 


three 


having come x 


rambles 
He had always greeted me 


trusty several time 
through t! pine 
iffably a humorous twist to his salutation, 
suffering from an 


He had a still face and an ap 


ind he no signs of 


nierior mplex 

praising ye with a twinkle in it; he was a sort to get 

, and had evidently made himself rather 

ible in the dreaded prison camp. 

offered He accepted the cigar with a 
“T was wondering 


along any 
comfort 
*Smoke?” 
mutter of thanl ” | began, cast 
phrase which should convey the inquiry 


ng abo 
flatteriy 


for 


» what rare stroke of genius I owe the honor of 

ribbons over this team of spanking bays,”’ he 

‘Thanks for asking. I'm here, brother, as the 

the deadly sin of pride, if you want to know. 

Pride, brother, has reduced me to serving the state without 
reward excepting the sense of doing my 


pay and without 


duty 
| held a match for him. 


corner of his 


He chewed the cigar into the 
mouth and stared reflectively at the oxen, 
walking like iong-legged tortoises. 


The story begins, brother, down in the land of the itching 
palm and the bootlegging shine, one state line to the south 
of us. I was then in the company of George Bransome, a 
friend of mine from Philadelphia, and I owe my present 
happy situation to friend George. I could say I owe it to 
, but that wouldn't mean George, as he was 


bad company 
an innocent and well-meaning man, and it takes two to 
make company 
George and I had been entertaining the winter popula- 
tion down in those parts with a trick we did with a camera 
and a sheet. George used to hide himself and the camera 
under an orange tree near a depot, and I used to point 
them out to people from New York and Boston as they got 
off the train in their Palm Beach suits, and they would 
» get their pictures taken, and would pay a dol- 
We wandered over the smiling state collecting 
But then 
the character of our work became too well known, and we 
saw that we couldn't handle the crowds that were coming 
after us, and it but we beat them by 
several jumps to a fast freight. We had to leave them the 
but I don’t think it was much of a camera, al- 
though I do net know for sure, as we never tried it. 
This rattler we boarded was bound for Philadelphia, and 
that was wonderful luck. If we knew when we were well 
1} stayed on that train. But we fell in with 


off we'd have 
bad cor and got off The company Was one 


rush over t« 
lar deposit 
dollar deposits, and had a very nice business 


came to a foot race, 


camera 


pany en route 


By THOMAS 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
of the trainmen this time. He kept on 
suggesting to us that we should stop over 
somewhere and break the monotony of 
the journey, and we finally decided to 
take his tip and get off for fear of offend- 
ing him. He came up behind us that 
morning as we were peace- 
fully watching the ties run- 
ning backward toward our 
studio under the orange tree 

“Didn't I tell you two 
blamed hobos to get off?”’ he 
asked, 

We weren't hobos, but we 
had the dust of travel on us, 
and I felt sure he meant us. 
So I jumped with alacrity, 
and he kicked George. 
George is as big a man as I, 
and fatter, and no one can 

kick him very far, and 
we landed neck and neck 
on the grand old state 
of South Carolina. We 
landed at a place called 
Locust Center, a nice 
old-fashioned Southern 
town, and well worth the 
time of any traveler who 
is kicked off in the neigh- 

borhood 
Nobody was watching 
but the szid brake- 
man, we shook the 
state from our backs and 
sauntered Main 

Street. 

Something was doing 
in Locust Center. The 
curbs on either side of Main Street 
were lined with farmers’ cars; flags 
hung out over the stores; and the 
people on the sidewalks had a pale and patient look, as 
though they feared some great orator was going to get up 
and jaw them for an hour or two. They were standing and 
waiting along the curbs behind the parked automobiles. 

“Carnival!” I guessed. ‘“‘We must get busy here, 
George, and lend a hand. What can we do to keep up the 
fun? Do you see any constables?” 

George is not very bright. 

“Hey, bo,” he says, putting his hand over his mouth and 
speaking toa native in confidence, “‘where’s the constable? ”’ 

“Yonder he stands,” said the native, pointing to a large 
and peevish-looking man in a wide-awake hat and a silver 
star. “Hi, you Wes!” 

Wesley looked over at us two guests and he brightened 
up. He came and put out both hands, and shook George 
and me very heartily by our collars. 

“On your way,” he says, mumbling the ball of snuff be- 
tween his lip and his front teeth. ‘‘We don’t want none of 
your sort in town today. If I see you again 
you're going before the judge. Now git!” 

“Yes, you will, you snuff-eating hyena!” I 
says, twisting around to look behind me. 

*“Where do you get off to try and shake me, 
you big apple knocker? I've got a good mind 
to slam you one on the jaw!” 

I'm generally a patient man, 
but I won't stand for being 
shaken up, and it makes me 
mad. I guess I would have 
slammed him, too, only at the 
time I mentioned it George and 
I were a good half mile from 
Locust Center. 

We were walk- 
ing along a shady 
country road, be- 
ing out of breath 
from hard run- 
ning, and we 
looked over a 
picket fence and 
saw a white cot- 
tage with green 
blinds and a red 


roof. 


us 


80 


into 


shingle 
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McMORROW 


mM. L. BLUMENTHAL 

There was wash hanging on lines on the lawn beside the 
cottage. Nobody was on the porch, and the shades were 
drawn as though the inhabitants had shut up house and 
gone into town for the festivities. 

“It wouldn’t hurt us any to have a change of linen and 
wash up,” I suggested with self-respect. I do hate to be 
taken for a common sort by trainmen and hick constables 

No sooner said than done. We got over the picket line 
and selected some nice summer underwear for each of us 
It was balbriggan, athletic cut, without sleeves and legs, 
and good enough to dress up in and get your picture taken 
to hang in a street car. 1 also got a smart striped sweater, 
so that I could throw away my shirt. We retired at once 
and looked around for a place to make our toilet in privacy 

Across the field was a creek that ran out of a woods. We 
went to the creek and walked along the banks to an elbow 
in the woods, where there was a regular swimming hole. 
The water was cold, but the day was hot and we 
sweated up with trying to do something to please Wesley; 
so after we had disrobed we took a jump into the creek 
We had a good wash, and then we sat down on a fallen tree 
and lit up cigarettes and put on our smart new garments 

“T feel great,”’ said George, lacing his shoes 

“Same here, only more so,”’ I said, pulling t 
over my blond curls. ‘ This is certainly great stuff,” I said, 
waving my arms and trying to claw my way out. ‘It’s 
just like when I was a little tad, back in dear old Catta 
raugus County. Many’s the good time we boys had in the 
old swimming hole, and keeping an eye skinned for the 
hard-hearted farmer who owned the creek and didn’t want 
it muddied up. Those were the days, George | 
never corae again. He was certainly an 
Farmer Cox.” 

“What did this Cox look like?”’ 
tively. ‘““‘Was he a short and 
face and a pair of gum boots?” 

“Why, ves,” Isaid, “that was old 
Cox to the life. I must have told 
you about him sometime before.” 

“Well, Peter,”’ said George, ‘I 
think this is the swimming 
hole, because here comes old Cox.” 

I got my head out of the jersey 
and I saw that our privacy had 
invaded. There 
was a red-faced man in 
gum boots coming to- 
ward us from the direc- 
tion of the house, and he 
had a double-barreled 
shotgun with him. It 
was just like George not 
to mention an impor- 
tant detail like that 


were 


he jersey 


rhe will 


old crab, was 


asked George inquisi 


stout person with a red 


Same 


been 


“There is Some Mistake Here,’ Said the Old« 
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He was one of these fellows that can never 
straight. The man 
my lips repeating, and he t 
although he was not 
loaded for bear. As luck would have it, I had my shoes on, 
and I grabbed my pants and hiked into the woods, together 
witl did not stop for any more of his 
raiment, being content with what he had on and trusting 
to fortune barrel, and it hurt, 
but nothing more serious than to make me drop my pants 
and give my undivided attentior 
We tore through the bushe 
path, and I the 
chase and sat down to gloat over the trophies 
outer 
there 


get 


a story 


omething that won't blister 


Said 


I 
th 


hrew down e gun on us, 


quite within range unless he was 


Ge orge 


George 


The man let go with one 
to making haste 

into a foot 
gum boots gave up the 
to wit, our 


s and came out 


imagine man in 


garments. That was where his head was level, as 


is not any man in gum boots can catch George and 


when he l wit 


me, not s loaded down a double-barreled 


shotgun 
For a 
made very g 


couple of rank amateurs carrying weight we 
ood time down that path under the tall trees, 
and the first thing we knew we had run clear through that 
man’ 


s miserable woodlot and come out the other side onto 


We 
to expose our limbs in that way if it had not been that the 
popped out 


a turnpike road would not have been so indelicate as 


road was so hedged in by woods that \ ist 
onto it and we were there 

A native of that country standing behind a tree at the 
roadside nursing a stick jumped out and waved his arms 
There was a red flag 
on the didn't need that to wart 


This way!” he 


road 


at us and threatened us with the stick 
of danger. 
yelled, 


“Thi 


I said heartily, 
r how we had made 
and I led 
the 
told 


We ran along a piece, 


me to 

and | 
Was increasingly embarrassed 
to perceive that there were 


more and more people beside 


road, as I had nothing or 


I blushed. I 
whenever I saw a 


I know 
turn aside 


striped jersey 
tried to 
path and dive back into the woods 
but turned me back, waving 
their arms like people driving a run 
away horse in the way he should go 
“Not this way!" they yelled 
“Right ahead, boys! Hooray, here 
they come!” 
“What’sup?” 
was making heavy going of it, what 
with the heat and with having al 
ready run about six squares 
“Shut up!” I said. “And run!” 
Some of the natives came out from 


they 


gasped George, who 


the sides of the road and ran along 
beside us, and I kept my eye on them 
to see they did not trip me up; and 
I had a fist ready to swing and give 
them one good one, but they sheered 
off. We paddled along, pumping out 
air and breathing in dust and swip 
ing at our eyes to see through the 
perspiration. And there we 
running right back into 
Center! 


were 


Locust 


We passed a grand stand with the 
head men and sachems on it, and 
then we were in dear old Main Street 
the parked 
The people hollered mur 
der. Believe me, the next 
time I see a dog with a can 


between automobile 


on his tail I am going up 
and take him by the hand 
It is a very mean feeling 

There was a line of men 
stretched across the street 
in front of the drug store, 
holding a rope, and I saw 
that they had us 
escape I didn’t 


and no 
care; | 


mistake 


he old-timer 


ny 


been 

Philadelp} 

delphia isa 
sauwiay 


th 
thi 


lowed to st 


bear 


| 
-a 


was so tired my tongue was 
hanging out over my chin 
I saw the 
too, but 


art, tut it 
ne but thi in be f ' 
rope, to Go in This Town" here it 
1 cidn’t home 
care. I staggered up to them “There wa 
and they stop aid Georg 
and lifted me up, and I knew “No!” they said u, Mar 
they were going for the tree was starting you oO t d | r, Mac? 
but I just took one lool He's cl 
around to see that they 


underwear and the xed up right 


“Rook, There's a Sight of Money Rearing 
for the old 


Mac 


d to 


towr 
a fellow | t dagun and t 


grabbed hold of m« u 


an off » mtuitror 


had things \ I ( ru im o 0 rau yen 


George, too Wi enter 
perfectly 

They carried 
street, holding bac 
that 
apartand telling them to wait 1 old 


MeMonigh 


ne in fi 


wanted to 
timer W 
in Tront 
lifted 
old 


timer with chin whiskers wa 


and they set u 


ol the 


aow! 
tand. | 
aw that an 


grand 
and als 
for the old tow: 


mv head and Center 
proud day 
three good cheers and a ty 


‘And a 


first?”’ cheer 


prodding my shoulder anc 


pair of whet 
handed 


mind about the tiger 


houting at me pant 


“Who wa 


him s¢ 


were ove! Three cheers and ip 


ream pant and never 
‘Come this way, bo "said 
and he led us into: 


and me up with twe 


other of the grou 
He fixed Ge 


hirt, and 


solid-brot 

the hand. “Pir 

e fastest 
Carolina 


time ¢ 

Do 

inder two hour 
Two hour ,not 

do you mean, tw 
shut up 

‘It was exactl 
Then I 


got back to the 


hook 

on was the mat! 

tarting signi 

get back into 

before I could hi 
“The 


under the 


Timer, Consulting His Paper. “‘You Couldn't Have Been Running for Philadetphia"’ Continued on Page 46 
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Cicel 


™MICELY MEADE walked 
( , Up to Mrs. Patterson 
ad on the Avon Bay Coun 
ub veranda, her snub 


i li the aif Lo, 


lave dares 
i} Great Lady, 


escape alive 


the lo¢ 
hope to 
excessively contradic- 
! etiquette 
ke Cicely 
{name 

e her 

in the 


actly why 


ebuckled 
uu imp of Satan,’ 
amiabiy 


he iid wagging 


What dey 


her triple chu 
are you planning now?” 
turned and opened 

| lashed hazel 
i Innocence 

wth Pat-ter 

id What an 
isation against poor little 
{ 


replied Mr 


18 OXAC tly tne 


ely 


nean, 
little re iture 
are when | was 
"t fool me 


you're up 


you don 
eil me what 
adutl morning. I'm 

fat even for clock 
nobody in 
ndge game 
and 
of that 
hame; you'd 

it if 


You're 


beth, 


sore 


you 


Patterson. ‘Food is so 
vi j I live to eat good food 
ind to amuse myself with the pageant of this wicked 
dear, as chief actor.” 

Everyone was 


"admitted Mrs 
Cicely. I'm past vanity 


ither, 


with you, my 
} that 
meoction of pigs’ feet and pistachio nuts you 


‘Yeah know talking about 
heavenly ¢ 
gave ‘em at your last bridge, But as for looking to me for 
theth 


nusement, | ou'll have double astigmatism of 


or something before you get any The com 
s absolutely moribund, and I am bored to tears.” 


, Cicely?” Mrs 


heart 


Patterson sighed 
hope to drop down dead 
as I do.” 


me know if anything happen 


And you 


Ss my 
regret it as much 
‘Too bad Let 

a80 


won 


, though, 
t vou 
Right-o, old thing.” 


* 


Cicely swaggered on, would be the better 
ew that everyone on the club veranda who 
are approach Mrs. Patterson without being in 
d hated 
Talbot and her fiancé, Henry Stacy, who were 

for golf. At last she settled herself on the top 

d her chin into her fists, and looked out on the 


sauntered on: 
She kn 
her 


vied «al She nodded casually to 


ing scene. Locust trees tossed their green feathers in 
the little round pond 
America 


was emerald, the 


first water hazard of 
witch’ 
sky sapphire, the 
glimpse of silver 


hine 


ciest course in shone like a 


stal. The gras sun 


the 
the little bay that gave the community 


light pure gold. Far beyond was a 


lancing 


water of 
aa 
! 


ame and ade 


its 1 ed water sports to its outdoor diversions 
said Cicely mournfully. ‘ What 
do people see in this Nature thing?” 

Then she Appearing round the corner came 
Roddy O'Neill, her near neighbor, steady suitor, special 
pal and coadjuter in various schemes for the enlivenment 
al ratence Stub Reynolds was with him, ealled Stub 

» of his six foot one. She waved a welcoming hand 


» boys waved also, approached, sat on either side of 


“Gosh, what a hole!’ 


cheered 


hue ty 


her, taking lower steps, as befits the squires of an autocrat 
asked them 

“Nothing much 
a newcomer in this proud neighborhood, 


i we has heen sold y. 


D’you know anything?” she 


Roddy shook his head, but Stub spoke 


We 
Ths 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


and the Humlkk of Cleese 


By 
SOPHIE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
; WILLIAMS 


Cc. D 


‘Why, You"’ 


“Go on. There's not money enough in the world to 
buy it.” 

Stub nodded importantly. ‘Ever since old Mr. Janney 
died the executors have been nearly crazy. This great big 
white elephant eating its head off in upkeep—chAteau, 
orangeries, boskets, farm, dairy, stables, and what not 
and all the heirs howling at them to sell; and nobody in the 
world, as you say, Cicely, with money enough to buy it.” 

‘Poor old Mr. Janney. He was a prince. He loved that 
place, He just doted on it.”” This from Roddy, the senti- 
mental Lrishman, 

“He sunk an awful lot of money there. 

“T’ll say so. Well, it’s sold.” 

“But who bought it?” 

**Man named Eugene Blithe. Owns a string of hotels all 
through the West, Southwest and Middle West, they say.” 

“None in the East or North? How neglectful!”’ 

“Stop guying, Cicely.” 

“Well, go on. What does he do besides own hotels? 
Doesn't sound like much to me. Is he going to make the 
Janney place into a hotel?” 

“Dunno, But my guess is that he’s a tired business man 
who's going in for elegant leisure and sassiety.” 

“He'll have no difficulty knowing everybody here if he’s 
got the Janney place, provided he isn’t a prohibitionist or 
a tightwad. Think of all the pet charities! There’s Mrs. 
Patterson’s hospital, and Mrs. Knapp’s ex-soldiers’ club, 
and Evy Talbot's orphanage, and my mother’s home for 
working girls —if he'll open up the old check book for all 
these unworthy causes he can be the grand pazinkus and 
no questions asked.” 

“You have such a neat concise way of summing up a 
situation, gentle child,” drawled Roddy. 

Cicely glanced at him sharply. Outwardly maintaining 
a complete sovereignty, there were times when his opinion 
swayed her. She owned to being a bit soppy over Rod. He 
was a beautiful dear. No girl in their set but would perish 


~—She Paused —‘* You're Nothing But a Hunk of Cheese!"’ 
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of JOY if Rod looked at her 
Ah but he looked only 
Cicely. She smiled at hin 
but her reply was crisp. 

“Well isn’t it so?”’ 

“It has a 
truth.” 
“Yeah—and whi 

refuge for 
tlewomen 
that 
My 


ly at 
y i 


KERIR 


crude basis ol 

about 
the ed ger 
had 
montt 


decay 
your motner 
for last 
Hounding me 


bazaar 
toddy? 


int 


ind 
a motor hat that even the 
Mother told 
me that I mustn't offer any 
more gifts like that to her for 
fear she’d leave 

‘A little kindly siler 
my 

I know it too 
Anything more 
to spill, Stub, about the im 
minent Has he 


got any , d’you sup 


o buying a pincushior 


cook scorned 


concerning mother 
shame, I beg 


well, alas! 


hotel man? 
kid 
to join the simple g 
the younger set 
do with another gi 
on whom the eye « 
untroubled.” 
Cicely 


> 


rose 


hasn’t any girls. 


need around 

boys who don't 

off from the dances t¢ 

craps, and hit up the hooe 

thus kidding themselves i 

a belief that they are 

up men of the world 
“Wow! That 

Allee samee, Cicé 

hit us.” 

“No, bot! 


sclous virtue and noble 


some 


you're 
I 
aren’t you? Ear 
sung manhood, and all that 
Who was wit! 
Edgar Morris when his car 
got smashed up last Friday 
morning at three G.M.? Ar 
swer me that, I prithee, gra 
cious sirs.”’ 

Roddy flushed angrily. “If 
you think we were 
you're dead wrong. It wa 
the other bunch, the birds that crashed into us, who'd been 
hitting the bootleg. And we’d’ve been home by midnight 
but we had a blowout.” 

“Well, well, listen to the human yeast cake. I did get a 
rise out of you that time, old fruit—rather.”’ 

!” Rod glared for a second, then burst out 


“Cicely! 
laughing. ‘“‘There’s no use getting sore at you, is there? 
I always do.’ 


priety, 


ort of thing 


hooched 


I bit all right. 

“What do you say we tootle over to the bay and take 
the Tub out?” asked Stub. ‘‘Unless you two want to 
continue the slanging match.” 

“The Tub it is,”’ said Cicely. ‘‘We’ll'fight this out on a 
rainy day in winter when there’s no place to go to and 
nothing to do. Wish we could get another girl. Stub, you 
run around and see if Martie Cades is anywhere in the 
offing. If not, telephone and say she’s to come over. And 
if necessary take my miserable little Teapot and run 
around and get her.”’ 

“Any orders for me?” asked Roddy 

“Oh, stick around and be decorative. I’m going to hunt 
up a sweater. We ought to be all set in fifteen minutes.” 

Cicely was right. In fifteen minutes Stub had conveyed 
to the club Martie Cades, the prettiest of the three Cades 
daughters— a lovely fair little creature whose specialty was 
a baby stare and a fetching ghost of a lisp. She was Stub’s 
best beloved, and content to be so. 

Mrs. Patterson, from the veranda, watched them go and 
was moved to profound meditation. ‘‘ Martie is as pretty 
as a picture and intelligent in spite of her overdone inno- 
which I grant she is still young enough to wear 
with a certain degree of truth in the effect—and Cicely is 
actually homely. But nobody Martie when 
Cicely’s around. And that O'Neill boy is crazy about her. 
Personality — that’s what it is. Personality. Of course she 
wears her clothes well, and she’s got good feet and hands 
always an asset. With those slanting impudent eyes, and 
her turned-up nose and her freckles and her straight hair 


cence 


notices 
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she ought to be hideous. She isn’t—she’s fascinating. 
Thank God I’m not her mother, is all I say.” Mrs. 
Patterson sought still farther in the recesses of a well- 
stored brain. “I wish I were young again,’”’ she thought 
enviously. ‘‘The young things nowadays do have such a 
ripping time. No tight corsets, no stiff collars, no wide 
leather belts around eighteen-inch waists, no dragging 
lined skirts and no petticoats. No manners. No conven 
tions. It was rotten luck to be born so long ago.” 

The four young people pursued their way, 
their specifie good fortune 


unaware of 
Cicely’s car, driven by herself 
after some altercation with Roddy, conveyed them to the 
The Tub, 
which was as much of a local institution as Cicely’s Teapot, 
was a handy little cathoat and a very tight fit for four 
persons. However, 


boathouse where Roddy’s boat was park d 


they were accustomed to managing, 
At once the 
which attend the setting forth of even the 
mallest boat began 
“This all around the bay and 
back again,” declared Stub, with enthusiasm unmarred by 
a mighty struggle with the sail 
Sut let’s take the oars; 
minded Cicely 
Roddy was bailing 


and piled in, the two boys first, then the girls 
endless chores 


outh breeze will take us 


‘member last Tuesday,” re 


the Tub didn’t actually leak, but 
like most boats she usually had to have a gallon or so of 
water bailed out of her before starting, and he looked up 
instantly 

“Next summer I’m going to have a nasty, noisy, smelly 
putt-putt in her 
Miss Cicely 

“I'd still want the 
stall.”’ 

Roddy 


so that you'll never be becalmed again, 


oars. Engines have been known to 


grinned. He saw his chance for a hit. ‘‘ Yeah 
even the peerless Teapot has been towed home.” 

Cicely grinned, too, and peace was restored. She liked 
it when Roddy got back at her. She’d have hated him if 
he had lacked spirit 


announced, 
e tide’s low and I’ve no fancy to be 


“I’m going to steer,”’ she 
‘Nothing doing. T 
stuck on a mud bank.” 
‘Oh, my gracious,’’ mourned Martie 
ing, you two, and let’s go 
steer, Roddy She 


“Do stop bicker- 
You might just as well let Cicely 
ll do it anyway.” 
“That’s what I say,” offered Stub 
going to fight this sail all by myself 
loal 


**Besides, I’m not 
I want to smoke and 
I'm a guest, not a member of the crew 

Roddy, overborne, yielded 
he grumbled 
for her.” 


“All the same, it’s wrong,” 


“Cicely bosses us too much. It’s not good 


“I'm Poor Host," He 

Admitted. ““But ——" 

“Terrible,"" Said Cicely. 

“The Worst Ever. What's 

the Matter — Don't You 
Like Us?" 


“But it’s for your best good, old dear. And it hurts me 
more than it does you, you know 
or a clinger, you'll have to hunt up somebody els 
with. Little Cicely’s the captain of her soul.”’ 
“You're 


“Oh, ves, your ideal is probably Evy Tall 


too darned much the captain of 


she lets Henry Stacy simply walk on her. He's postponed 
their marriage twice 
little flirtation with 
and flat compliments 


murder as she 


He’s always got the glad eye out fora 
anybody that can stand his fish face 
Before I'd let a mar t 
l’d die But she puts up with it 
hope, I that 
he'll realize what a treasure he has in her, and she'll suc 
ceed in getting him to the altar. I think it’s disgusting 
Any man who doesn’t like what I do and what I say and 
the way I do it and say it is out, and I wouldn't lift 
little finger to stop him.” 

“No, you wouldn't,” 
miration. “But Evy’s so in love with him. Why, nobody 
knows, for he is a prune, : 

“Oh, but look here, you two Ama 
Roddy, ‘what's the idea of all the heat? 
moron and Henry Stacy's a goof— we're 
on that the sail 
oratory.” 

“But the point is that women ought to 
with men,”’ went on Cicely. “They have pride 
Think of bothering about a man who went philandering 
around after somebody else. Think get him 
back. Pretty poor, I calls it.” 

“Look what you're doing 
“Port your hellum, port 
two shakes.” 


does 


hangs on, hoping against suppose, some day 


my) 
agreed Martie, with intense ad 
if there ever was one 

protested 
Evy Talbot's a 
all of u 


without so 


agreed 
So now let’s enjoy much 
be ir dependent 
ought to 


ol trying to 
“ Roddy 


aground in 


shouted 
port—or we'll be 


} I 
LOOK 


Cicely followed orders calmly and the mud bank was 
avoided 

But the moment of excitement destroyed the argument 
They proceeded peacefully on their way until Cicely an 
nounced with regret that they must begin to tack back, as 
it was getting late 

“Aren't we going back to the 
tie 

“You can have it, but I’ve to go home and do the dutiful 
daughter. We're having some people in-—I don’t know 
who. Dad telephoned.” 

“Oh, can the domestic 
fun unless you're along.’ This from Roddy 

“Many thanks,” said Martie balefully 

“It is not to be done 
I'm the only one who can bully them into it 
knows what sort of 


club for tea?” asked Mar 


scene and come with us. It’s no 


Our servants hate having tea, and 
Heaven 


andwiches they’d make unle I 
You infant 


I'll see 


hounded them along and 


have your tea and 


If you want a doormat, 


‘Tl be 
moored the 


said Roddy, as they 


Of course he would 


over this evening, too,” 
lub He was over every 
evening 


She 


dropped them at the clubhouse, filling now with 


ock regulars, an ni juick time getting home 
bly, as she did most thing Cicely 
onceive of doing anything and not doing it well! 


self-sufficient, se 


ir Supe 


f-centered, irresponsi 


» had never had a wish or a whim denied 


as not so bad for her as it might have 


ne had a sense of and a basic 


that kept her from doing silly and 
knew too much to make 


humor common 
tupid thing 


did Cicely 


She 
She 
like a nice boy with a code of clean living and speak 
truth, 


a fool of herself 
was 
ing the and she spiced it with enough constructive 
deviltry not to be namby-pamby. But Cicely wa 
Mrs. Patterson had said hard as most 


are whose deeper emotior ure 


hard 
even a youtg 
» have 
the 


unborn, wl 
known the 


not 
trugyle for 


maturing power ot pr 
Yet : has already 
mated, Cicely had her soft spot, She was 
and hov 
he thought her 

* Rod’ a 
other 
she made weakness, “I’m glad he 
did.” Wasn’t he property Didn't 
everyone know it? They weren't engaged, but they didn't 

They ul each other 


She arrived at her own home, a charming type of pseudo 


ivation, griet of 


self-mastery been 
thinking now of 
Roddy v abruptly he 

dull 

duck,” thought ( 
He oughtn’t to've 
to her 


very owt 


Martie Cades know 
ociety 
‘He's 
said that 


own 


like the 
All the same,” 
" 


icely not 
boys 
concession 
her Roddy 


need to be underst ox 


colonial, ultra-comfortabl 
flower 


house, White clapboards, green 


shutters, boxes spilling with bloom, and a well 
tended acre or so of ground, making an ensemble of aubur 


ban smartness. Cicely ran her car around to the back, 


and entered through the kitchen 
“Hi, Meggie, you darling old thing 
The austere Scotch « 


how about tea’? 


ook relaxed a trifle under this address 
and the further blandishment of Cicely's arm around her 
neck 

“Now, Miss Cecy—quit 

“Yes, but you like it 
did you make? And are we gx 
and plum cake? I want the 
a free-lunch counter.” 
Meggie, inve 
cucumber and pimento cheese vers 
"s the 
The waitress entered, giggling 


you're choking me 
kinds of s 


ing to have 


Hlow many indwiches 


toast and jam 
curate’s assistant to look like 


She released tigated the ice box. “ Yes, 


here they are good 


Now where 


cake?” 
joyfully Cicely 
of the Meade staf 


Heavens, but that cap is fetch 


mo 
ments in the kitchen were the joy 

‘And look at Rosanny! 
ing! There's a good film down at the 
Il) rur 


you want 


village tomorrow 


night you down in the car after dinner 


Maybe you can 
to bring you bacl 


Rosanny 


find a beau 


Continued on Page 54 
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O GENERALIZATION is 


not even this one.”’ 


absolutely 
true 
A sage Frenchman is credited with havy- 
disturbing truth to the world a 
His 


am 


ing given that 


century or more ago 
but I 
| 


willing to hazard a guess that 


identity is lost, 
mark 
had 
spent the better part of his 
{ hing shoulders with 


he was near the fifty 


in years and that he 


ver his age or 
tated a philoso 
today the busi 
weil take for 
he finds him 


met 


self angling for 
I 


n this decade of generali 


ation each of us has his pet 


: f i 
theory or reentorced convit 


man he seeks 
t be measured 
yardstick. We 
with our eyes 


qualities he 


k slumbers a 

tire from a promi 
mereantile establish 

ment requesting me to tell 
what | know about a young 
man | once employed He 
has applied for a position 
with this the 
ipacity of The 


the 


income- 


company in 
sulesrman 

questionnaire is about 
ze of our present 
sheets It 


iax-return con- 


tains forty-six questions 
with the 


applicant's business experi 


hiefly 


concerned 
nee and personal habits 

After the customary ques 
ons as to whether I am re 


ated to the applicant, how 
him, 


yment, 


nave KNOWN 

ris empl 
the form cuts 
irdpan, First 
associates bear an unfavorable reputation? 
r would be yes, for his younger brother 


“Do any of 


rough to | comes this inquiry 

his family or 
A truthful answe 

graces the newspaper headlines 

Then: “Has the applicant ever drunk to excess? 

Ye | can ever l have a hazily 


distinet recolleetion of seeing him on November 11, 1918, 


ireque ntly 
volunteer the date, as 


among 38,000,001 good citizens 

Has he ever gambled or bet on races? 
he has, along with Patrick Henry, G. Wash 
president of the First National and a number 
of eminently respectables who walk down the center aisle 


Ten to one 
ington, the 
two abreast Sunday mornings 
“Speculated on margins?” 

Probably, although I do not know But if he has he is 
coubtless the wiser 

“Has he ever been financially embarrassed?” 


Questioning the Questionnaire 


Y 1S or no, what difference does it make? In fact, what 
difference do the answers to most of these questions 
make? Though it may be a matter of regret to the young man 
and to those interested in his moral welfare that his brother 
is not all that he should be, that he himself upon occasion 
drinks to excess, sits in at a friendly game to keep up his 
circulation, or now and then takes a flyer in the stock mar 
ket, yet what have these very commonplace delinquencies 
to do with his fitness for the position which he is seeking? 

I asked the employment manager of a large Eastern 
public-utility company substantially that question. 

“IT ean give you my low-down on that proposition in one 
replied without a moment's hesitation. 

Precisely as much as they should have if I myself were 
applying for that particular position. And you and I are 
good enough at figures to strike that balance. 

‘Every day,’ he continued, “the mails and the telephone 
bring us a crop of inquiries from banks, industrial plants, 
mercantile establishments and bonding companies wanting 
to know what we know or think we know about some man 
r woman who once belonged to our organization. Some- 
times they resort to a personal inquiry, but usually it is a 
printed form or a stereotyped letter. 


sentence,”” he 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Kenneth Coolbaugh 


BLUMENTHAL 


Br mM. L. 


Do We Not Too Constantly Look for Qualities Which We Ourselves Do Not Pack in Our Own Touring Kit? 


“It is one of the most perplexing knots a conscientious 

business man has to unravel. Of course, the easiest way 
to answer most of them is to do as I myself occasionally 
do—drop them in the wastebasket. But when that hap- 
pens I do an injustice either to the employer who is making 
inquiries or to the person who is trying to connect with him. 
Usually it is the fellow who is after a job, because your 
average employer wants to be shown. In fact, he is entitled 
to be shown, and when he does not hear from us he skepti- 
cally concludes that no news is bad news and accordingly 
he does not take a chance on the man. 
On the other hand, if he does take a 
chance in spite of our silence, and the 
employe pans out as worthless or dis- 
honest, he feels that we are largely to 
blame for not supplying a character or 
experience record of the man. And toa 
certain extent I think he is justified. 

“This one fact, however, I always try 

to keep before me when I answer any 
question about a man’s present or past: 
A man must have work somewhere. If 
he does not get it, you and I must do 
more work in order to support him in 
jail, in an almshouse or through a charity 
subscription. If I can help him to a job 
without doing an injustice to the pros- 
pective employer who trusts me to the 
extent of asking my opinion of the man, 
I am going to help him. 

“But right there is the rub. 

“In far too many cases—in fact, I 
think, in the majority of cases — an 
opinion is sought rather than a fact. 

Looking back over a period of fifteen 

years, I find that nearly all specific 

questions about men and women can be divided into two 
classes questions of fact and questions of judgment. Gen- 
erally speaking, I believe questions of fact should be an- 
swered with very little or no qualification. If I were in the 
other fellow’s boots I would feel that I was entitled to 
know them. Certainly I have a right to know if Jim Sleek 
lifted a pay roll or muddled his books on his last job, or 
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if Miss So-and-So was dismissed because she 
was chronically late in reporting for work; and 
if an employe has been dropped for incompe- 
tence, that is something that I want to know 
“But when you enter Class 

Two, which involves solely 

questions of judgment, you 

find yourself tossed about in 

a sea that has never 

charted. Now, because judg 

ment is frequently a dolled- 

up name for fancy, I go pretty 

slow in telling the other fel 

low what I think about a 

man. And to be consistent, 

I seldom ask an employer for 

his opinion of an applicant 

who comes to us. I am will 

ing to take all the close-ups 

and X-rays an employer 

wishes to about 


been 


volunteer 
anyone who has worked for 
him, but in the long run | 
take my own snapshots and 
time exposures; and we have 
had pretty fair success in de 
; that were 
branded as hopeless subjects 
when they first came to us 


veloping negative 


Yes or No? 


__ all the pros and 
cons have been weighed 
there is just one question 
that really counts with us. If 
by an arbitrary rule we were 
limited to asking an 
ployer but one question 
about a man I would choose 
this one: 

“**Would you yourself em 
ploy him again if you had a 
position he could fill?’ A yes 
to that question is tomy way 
of thinking worth more than 
ashelf of referen¢ es, prov ided 
I know the man who gives it 
If I don’t know him, his yes 
is about as valuable to me as one of these to-whom-it-may 
concern letters; and they, I find, are not often worth the 
two-cent stamp which never accompanies them 

“If an employer gives us a no to that query I am glad to 
get it; but I still reserve the right to use my own judgment 
if for no other reason than the fact that that is what I am 
paid to do. It’s his judgment against mine on a subject 
which neither of us knows very much about. 

“Dismissed for incompetence is the reason given time 
and again by employers after they consult their personne! 

records. And yet is such an answer 
based upon fact or judgment? I know 
from my own experience right here and 
on other jobs that incompetence isn’t 
a defect common only to employes. It 
may be just another name for sloppy 
manufacturing methods or poor super 
vision. Like a great many things, good, 
bad and indifferent, incompetence is 
where you find it.” 

Dismissed for incompetence. That 
phrase, when my friend used it, shifted 
my mental gears with a roar into re 
verse. 

It brought vividly to mind the story 
of a great rowing coach and the stroke 
of his crew as I heard the coach himself 
unfold it to a thousand or more college 
alumni who were attending their annual 


em- 


reunion. 

Itisa story W hich might be dedicated 
to a number of people, people we meet 
every day; to the sales manager who 
rides a high-strung, sensitive salesman 
who thrives on encouragement; to the 
foreman out in the shops who gives a 

mechanic poor tools to work with and then bawls him out 
because the work is poor; to the head of the house who 
doesn't get up when he is called and then razzes the cook 
because the coffee is cold. In fact, it might be dedicated to 
those of us in authority everywhere who talk before we 
think and act before we know. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Lhe Effect of Prohibition Upon 


Realty Values 


HEN the Volstead Act went 1919, it 
was obvious and inevitable that the status of scores 
of millions of dollars’ worth of realty holdings 
would change. Whether this change would be for better or 
worse few persons were in position to say. The most natu- 
ral guess to make was a pessimistic one. To the superficial 
seemed clear that if thousands of locations 
which had been producing an income from the sale of in- 


into effect, in 


observer it 


toxicating beverages could no longer be used for that 
purpose, prohibition would fall like a blight upon the real- 
estate market 

Any such conclusion, however, overlooks a fundamental 
a basis of value—-real estate 
itself. You can’t chop the 
an ax or with a Volstead 


characteristic of real estate a 


is more or less indestructible in 
head off 


Act 


People are 


real estate either wit 
the bas the best way 


value would be to de troy the people ° 


to de stroy 
which re 


3 of value; 


l-estate 


minds me of the story of the dog and the pig 
What a wonderful animal you are, 
“Why, every 


legs, everything 


pig,” said the dog. 
your tail, your 
air is used for bristles. My 
? Absolutely nothing! It is less 
Touched to the quick by this realization 
, even though he had expressed it, 


part of you is worth money; 
even your | 
body— what is it wortl 
than worthless.” 
of his own worthlessnes 
the dog continued: 

**But you are still 
killed the saloon, 
It was a dead pig 
what to do with the corpse 


nothing but a pig.”” Now prohibition 


but the corner lot on which it stood was 
not a dead dog The question confront 


ing the real-estate man wa 
Burying the Corpse 


\ ARTIME prohibition had rendered the property in 

question useless for its former purpose, as the owners 
thought, but for a temporary period. They were willing to 
bide their time. But when national prohibition became a 
certainty and the knowledge that new usage must be created 
or obtained for the tremendous quantity of realty used in 
the sale of alcoholic stimulants became an acknowledged 
fact, little short of panic among owners and 
long-term tenants. Not only had the realty conditions to 
se and a thorough understand- 
owners’ minds and tempera- 


there was 


be met but considerable fines 
ing of the condition of the 
ments were required to restrain panic-stricken ones from 
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upsetting all the carefully laid plans of those who had been 
called upon to bury the corpse. 

A difficult part of the situation was the feeling by many 
owners that saloonkeepers had been paying excessive rent 
for the use of their realty, and the thought of a sure and 
certain return to normality was a condition fraught to 
many with anticipation of great distress 

For years a part of the American 
public scarcely realized that the sub 
ject of prohibition was other than an 
argument. The question as to 
whether deprivation of alcoholic stimu 
lants was a moral issue or whether it 
was a deprivation of personal liberty 
became practically the only discussion 

there 

Prohi 

bition would change the status of valus 

for better or to 
untold millions of realty holding 

How to bury the corpse was a qu 
tion of great perplexity, to the 
expert who had taken the time to study 
records of the effects of prohibition 


To the real-estate mind, however 
was another aspect of the cass 


worse the owners of 


even 


upon realty values in the various prohi 
bition states. In spite of the persistent 
manufacture of statistics by the prop 
aganda agencies of both wets and dry 
experts who had studied 
this subject thoroughly knew the effects 
of prohibition upon small 
towns, counties, states and fairly large , 
cities. But all this information 
had to be considered in the light of an 
unprecedented situation, for there was 
a tremendous difference between the 
largest city in any prohibition county 
or state—at the time it went dry——and 
New York in 1919. In the smaller 
towns and cities values had naturally not become stabi 
lized; many things might affect them. In the larger cities 
values are much more definitely fixed. 
The effect of prohibition in its various phases could not 
were 


real-estate 
values in 


now 


have been so far-reaching years ago, because the cities 
much smaller and values were naturally much less, whereas 


invyesTOR 


ILLUSTRATED 


SURPRISE 
REALTY VALUES 


\ 


PROHIBITION 





EEX MEN ON THE 


By FELIX ISMAN 


BY MM. L. BLUMENTHAL 


in 1919 not only had the cities 


probably out 


grown tremendously in size 
of proportion to growth in pop 
ulation rhe 
to descend upon these fairly stabilized conditions with a 


but realty 

was at its peak imminent change so soon 

century or more of tradition behind them presented a prob 
lem which may be fairly described as stupendous 

The effect of state prohibition 

realty 

ferent condition from that of national 

The effect of 

tion upon realty formerly used for the 


upon 
however helpful, was a very dif 
prohibition state pron 
and manufacture of liquor could be 

the 
Act created, 


, 
Saiit 
nearly so great a eondi 


the Volstead 


ison 


nowhere 
tions whict 
for mat re 


The Turn of the Tide 


f yen lessons taught by modified and 
absolute state prohibition 
Many of us will 

ipprehen 
estab 
law in 


upon 
realty were manifold 
remember the 
realty 

lishments had 
the so-called prohibition states went 
into effect the 
flooded illustrations of 
deserted, 


great ron 
owners of 


the 


which hquor 


when new 


how magazines were 

the city 
the first 

year, realty values of property used for 

either the at 

of alcoholic liquor were frightfully hurt 

hy little 


for 


with 


and how, during 


manufacture or dispensation 


but to everyone's surpr.se, litth 


these establishments were taken 


other enterprises and they were, in the 


main, quite successful susiness picked 
the 


Increase in 


up generally; banks began 
to find an 
people began buying their own homes 
tablish 
ments; the jails were being emptied; a general air of pros 
more 
of the public 
There was less fric- 


Saving 
their deposits; 


and merchants their business e 


perity became increasingly apparent, and what was 
important, comfort and good will in the minds 
began to become plainly apparent 
tion in the air; then realty prices commenced to advance, 


(Continued on Page 142 
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THe BYE OF GOD 


“YARLY on an April morning Jacob Sham 

4 baugh tramped about the kitchen of his 
B—4 cabin on the north side of Graefenburg Hill 
HH resti« 


ind impatient motions were those ol 
1 cage too small, 


ch f gray and 
ong mus 
shoul 

had begun to 


wara with 


room 
a bed 

which 

a cheer 
voice 

was a 

ing trom 
ichieved 

in the 

er hus 

trip to 
hambers 

n bed, out 

til he had 
fallen two 

i had 


had remained 


broken 


nurse, 
the in- 
ks later, faced 
pointed gun 
jut she had not 
» persuade Phi 


he state 


imor ol 


the hospital 
the 
Philena was 


distant 


days, and 
1was crue l, 
take reluge 
nthe county 
this advice 
She 
faced 
sion 


deal 

weet 
ose eXDres 
to mingle 
and the 
sical pain 
ee time 


begun 





y going to 
But Shambaugh did 
answer When she 
heard throw into the 
old-fashioned sink the tin 
fron lich he had 
repeated her question, 
sOrway not 
he wished to talk 
me order or to gratify his own necessity for trucu 
lo te rrily her, he let her see him thrust an old 
belt and a bottle into an inner pocket 
omething absurd and swaggering about him, 


plate 
i and he came and 
because he wished to please 


He spol e to her only 


wen eating 
in the ae 


because 


ing deadly also 
‘west today,” he said in a loud tone; “to that 
Chambersburg. The last time I was 
ime why didn’t I work. A little serawny 
d me. They'll suffer for their mockin’ of 
to the 


ness 


were burned ground once; 
ned again.” 

ing and threats were not to be taken 

s eyes darkened. Shambaugh came into 

) that he might have a wider swing for his arms 

et, in luxury and ease and greed, denouncin’ 

me, denouncin’ all us mountain people. What have we left? 

fire to burn off a little land for huckleberries —what 

Jail for years! Shoot our own game-- what 

Jail again! They put deer in our woods; dare 

Only when they're shootin’, too, for a few 


head 


get? 
do we get? 
we root *¢ 
Ain't that so 
Philena turne 


weeks 

i her Jacob shot deer whenever he 
he shouted 

an wered 

uppose so! You can’t take a walk that a ranger 

hin’ you from near or far, sneakin’ after you or 


“Tl suppose so * 


from a tower. There's all the northwest 
dare build a cabin there on account of 


you 
nobody 


springs. There was no such talk when I was 


It's a game to get our land from us, that’s what! 
* water does pret polluted * 
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ruthlessly, root and all, stripped of its foliage and 


tied into tight bunches, the roots serving as 


a 
despoiled, and 


binder. An acre must have beer 
probably the plants destroyed forev« 
basket Pic 


returned to 





held it for PI 
“Who can 
work, sitting 
wet ground?” 
Disapprov 
ened Philer 
arbutus s} 
up; 
each spring on 


there w: 


tain side. She 
he would give 
bunch, but she 
than to a 
brought it ? 
ning, and he } 
word or giver 
the delicious odo 

“When are 
back?” 

“How do I know } 
said roughly, and slammed 
the door 

Outside, he s 
drew his poor 
round him. T! 
now gilding the 
the trees, but it 
as yet 
was evidence of a little 
garden in the « I 
no work had beer 
apring, and t 
of tall weed 
last year’s culti 
not thor 
forest flows 
a miniature 


no warmth 


beer 


Jacob, a ma 
paticas at the f 
trunk 
and he ground them 
his heel On eve n 
stretched the wo 
touched since | 

He sslan ane 

war, had built a « 

after the Rey 
most every other se 


looked in pertiner 
under 


lution 
tion of 








“I'm Goin’ West Today,’ He Said in a Loud Tone; “to That Sink of Wickedness, Chambersburg’ 


Philena knew she was wasting her breath; but soon he 
would be gone and there would be no one to speak to for 
hours. 

“Tt’s a lie!” 
wife just died of fever. 
watershed; but nobody else has fever 

“Tt ought to have been told she had the fever,” said 
Philena anxiously. ‘‘ They oughtn’t to ’a’ buried her secret. 
If the nurse knowed x 

“T’ll nurse her and you, too, if she comes here! Don’t 
you dare tell the nurse!’ warned Shambaugh. “They cut 
their roads through, they build their tall towers. Some- 
time I'll get ‘em.” 

Philena raised herself on her elbow. At this instant the 
first ray of the sun, crossing miles of green wheat and brown 
plowed earth and orchards in bloom, but leaving them 
still in shadow, illuminated the bare tips of oak and hick- 
ory trees against the high sky outside her little square 
window Close about the cabin there was a masking 
growth of evergreens; but Philena, looking upward from 
her bed, saw only the gilded tips of the bare trees. 

“The eye of God'll see you if you do wrong,” she said 
earnestly. 

“The eye of God!"’ mocked Jacob. ‘‘ What is the eye of 
God? It ain't fixed itself on me yet for good or harm.” 

“It’s the sun,” said Philena in a louder tone. ‘“‘God’s 
sun is His eye.” 

“T ain’t afraid of no sun or no eye,” declared Jacob. 

Returning to the kitchen, he thrust into his pocket a few 
pieces of the bread which Philena baked with almost super- 
human effort and almost intolerable pain. As he looked 
for his old hat, his eye fell resentfully upon Philena’s com- 
fortable chair and the small phonograph which the state 
nurse had brought her. Opening the outer door, he stooped 
to lift a homemade basket filled with arbutus, pulled up 


shouted Shambaugh. ‘‘There’s Jim King’s 
She drank the water from the 


= — South Mountain had been 
sometime burned over, but 
this spur had rer 
The trees were magnificent, and though the buds 
rious thick 


ained in 
violate 
had scarcely begun to swell, there was a myst« 
ening of the atmosphere in the long aisles 

With the assurance of one who follows a we 
path, Shambaugh set out toward the west, climbing to the 
top of the spur, dropping into a pocket like that which 
he lived, and then ascending the main hill. He did not go 
quite to the summit, where stood a tall steel tower in which 
at this season watchmen were continually on the lookout 
for fires, but encircled the hill in a queer zigzag fashion 
which would have puzzled a stranger, but which a woods 
man would have recognized at once as taking clever ad 
vantage of each clump of evergreens 

In a few minutes he looked down upon a beautiful 
scene. Opposite rose Wildcat Hill and behind it the tower- 
ing level wall of Yellow Ridge, its long summit horizontal 


Before and beneath lay a deep 


ll-known 


against the western sky 
valley, through which, seen vaguely where there were only 
deciduous trees and hidden entirely among the evergreens, 
flowed Conococheague Creek. The upper slope of Yellow 
Ridge had been burned off, and Shambaugh remembered 
with good reason many of the devastating fires. In the 
valley oaks and hickories, white pines and hemlocks rose to 
a magnificent height, and above them all towered tulip 
poplars, already with a faint crown of green 
To the left the ridge was broken, and far down, on a 
level with the stream, Shambaugh saw the white road 
which he hated. It was a road of history. Travel upon it 
for fifteen miles in one direction and you came to Gettys- 
burg, the climax of the nation’s internecine strife; travel 
ten in the other and you came to Chambersburg, burned 
to the ground in the same long conflict. It was this 
conflagration which Shambaugh so often wished he might 
In imagination he did watch the flames leap 
from roof to roof. 


preat 


have seen. 

























Directly before him, and far beneath him in the narrow 
valley, he saw the glimmer of a small dam. It was here 
that the mocking Chambersburgians got the water sup 
ply and he wished that he might poison it All his thoughts 


were evil; he saw those whom he hated burned, snake- 





bitten, racked with disea 
Muttering, he went down the hill. He was walking or 


the water 





hed, and he stamped angrily on the land over 
which he had roamed unhindered all through his youth, 
and where now forest rangers spied upon him. He deter 
mined to stop and see Jim King, and he went out of his 
way, past the little dam, where he moistened his flowers 
and spat into the water, and climbed Wildcat Hill on the 
other side. Jim’s cabin was inclosed by a thick growth of 
pine and hemlock like his own. One could see out in only 
one direction, the southeast, up to the tip of Graefen 
burg Hill and the tall tower, almost invisible against the 
bright sky 

Jim sat in the doorway, his thin shoulders bent, his head 
on his ha He said that he was not sick, but that he 


had had a bad night and a bad dream le insisted that he 





had no fever and his pale face seemed to bear him out 
Usually he seconded heartily the furious complaints which 
were Shambaugh’s chief conversational stock; but this 
morning he said little, and Shambaugh left disgusted. He 
was especially angry because Jim had become a convert to 
the crazy theory about fever He said that he and his 
wife had visited his sister near Cold Spring and that they 
had drunk the water, not knowing that there was sickness 
in the settlement 

As Shambaugh turned away, the sun, appearing sud- 
denly behind the tower, shone down and across into the 
tiny clearing, illuminating Jim’s white face, shining a little 
way into the disorderly cabin, and recalling Philena’s fool- 
ish talk. To cure his vague uneasine Shambaugh shook 


his fist at the monstrous, g] eve In an instant, so 





small was the opening amo 





i trees, the eye was gone, 

as though, having mocked him, it had winked shut. His 

uneasiness quickened, and to cure it he cursed Philena 
Setting out directly to tl e shelter of 


the woods as long as possible Following the stream 


e west, he kept tot 


through the thick growth of virgin tre he trod upon beds 
of forest flowers and brushed with his shoulders branches 
of Judas tree and dogwood. The wood maples had put out 
es, the cut-leaf maple was covered with 


delicate olive le 


i 
living green and here and there a red rt aple shook out 
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crimson tassels. Avoiding Caledonia 
Park, the terminus of the trolley line, 
and skirting acres of close-set white 





pines, a part of the state preserve, he 
came out at last upon the concrete road 
which he hated Sometimes he sig 
naled the drivers of trucks and begged 
for a ride, but this morning he was it 
1 a mood He did not feel 
tired, but his angry heart seemed to 
make his whole body palpitate 
On the eastern edge of Chamber 





too su 


burg, at new and spacious houses, he 
sold a few bunches of arbutus; but 
the transaction was always accom- 
panied by a protest 
You oughtn’t to pick all the leaves 
off; that spoils the bunch.” 
Several women seemed about to re 
fuse to take the bare clusters; but the 
delicate odor conquered them, and, 








with their faces buried in the flowers, Fue Shambough l vering his | et, Shambaugh 
they did not see the glare or hear the held it out in rude silence At the 
mutter with which Shambaugh bade them adieu. Stepping open window close by stood an older woman whom he did 
under the arched bridge which carried the railroad through not see Can't you good morning asked the young 
the town, he drank deep from his bottle, which was not woman a little sharply 
like his pistol, empty of its appropriate load ‘Il don't speak where my word took exception t« 
“Live and let live’s the mountain law,” he said aloud rhe young woman stared, then she laughed gayly 
‘But it ain’t the law of the valley ‘I wouldn't cherish malice if lL were you, It t sussa 
In the center of the town there survived a section of old frac and there isn't such a thing as feiseltoc As she 
houses, set in well-kept yards, all with an air of prosperity spoke she put her hand into Shambaugh's basket and too 
and long establishment. Shambaugh hated all the resi out a bunch of flowers. The roots trailed after them. Each 
dents of this section, who had lordly, old fashioned ways cluster meant a dozen plants destroyed What ashame! 
Here they even corrected his names for his wares. It was You oughtn't to pull up the roots like this. We tell you 
sassafras, they said, and not sassafrac, and there was no that every year. I wouldn't buy a penny’s worth.’ 


such thing in the world as feiseltoe — feiseltoe, which he had 


known since he was born. It was not prince's pine; it was 
feiseltoe, and that was what he would call it till the world 
ended gut he never had the last word at these house 


At the least assertion of himself, the door closed smartly 
or the head of a gardener was lifted or a chauffeur came 
suddenly, and as if accidentally, round the cornet Here 
his tone was whining instead of insolent, but he hated his 
patrons all the more. 

This morning, tortified by kis refreshment, he feared no 
one; he was prepared to meet the most haughty mistress 


fon 


Shambaugh’'s face re 
double the time of its be ‘ 
the sharp little woman a orts of destruction Astonished 





at her patience, and unaware that the figure inside the 
window had vanished, as he had been unaware of pre 
ence, he changed to vilen His mouth wae still filling 





from an inexhaustible well of obscenity when two men 
came round the corner of the house and stopped, one on 
each side of him. They were of the gardener and chauffeur 


typeol his enemies, and both were powerful r presentatives 


Continued on Page 70 











To the Left the Ridge Was Broken, and Far Down, on a Level With the Stream, Shambaugh Saw the White Road Which He Hated. It Was a Road of History 
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BASS INGRATITUDE 


HINGS were never quite so bad with Willie 
Dime as to be incapable of getting worse 
- ind he figured later that he should have 
suspected trouble when the rotund figure of 
Kismet Brown appeared out of the storm, Of 
that Kismet was sponsored 
id immaculate Florian Slappey 
uch suspicions as might ordina- 
iMr. Dime; but, as Willie after 
bitterly, an exercising of merely 
of perception would have 
Kismet was a bass singer 

lace, Kismet 

aba sNnger 

feature and am 

ie affected gray 

ce Albert coat 

necktie But it 

hould have 

Sage a aeep, 

berant voice that 

gh the odorous 

little barbecue 

vied with the « ompe | 

es of tne thunder which 


e moment of his ad 
tirring all Birming 


One hour previously the storm 
iad struck the city; a jagged 
flash of lightning, a crash of thun 
ler and a swishing downpour of 
rain. Now the streets glistened 

ly under corner ares and the 

raging torrents ol 
ompromising wevnes Traf 
oceeded skiddily and pro 
atew unfortunate 
fought against tne 

ith heads bowed and 
unched; the power 

ooded and light 

the city, leaving 

tanding dark and dis 


torm broke, Mr 
vent to his disap 
ingle pessimistic 


‘Il might of knowed 


it gwine storm thisaway 
wuld pick Saddy night to do 


It was, indeed, unfortunate 
standpoint, for 
Willie Dime’s barbecue stand 
was justly famous for the quality 
of its sandwiches, and on Satur- 
day night it usually did a land 
office business with automobile 
ies bound joyward on the 
various paved roads which crisscross Jefferson 
County. For tonight, however, Willie knew that 
he must content himself with discontent. Barbe 
cued pork and barbecued beef sizzled mournfully, 
their appetizing odors keening Willie’s misery 
ather than his appetite. On the little iron stove 
immmered the Brunswick stew, and from under 
i glass-topped case myriad neat slices of bread 
gazed reproachfully upon the weather that made their 
saible 
in every sense of the word, a wet night for Mr. 
it came at a time when Willie craved cash 
y ylenty of it. Not that business was bad at the 
Avenue f Barbecue Palace —far from it; but it was not so 
good as Willie wished it to be, and recently Mr. Dime had 
learned that he must build up his business swiftly if he was 
to avoid dire trouble with a certain Mr. Semore Mashby, 
an attenuated and wealthy colored gentleman more noted 
for his ability to make doilars multiply than for his 
humaneness 
When the door opened and a gust of wind and rain 
accompanied Florian Slappey and Kismet Brown into the 
Palace, Willie’s countenance betrayed a fifty-fifty mixture 
of welcome and disappointment; the former caused by the 
ght of Mr. Slappey, and the latter because he understood 
that whatever eating of barbecue sandwiches was to be 
done in the very immediate future would be at the expense 
of the business. 
The visitors blew loudly upon their gelid hands, floridly 
nathematized the Saturday-night weather and com- 
mented that the edor of the place suttinly did impaht a 
passionate appetite. 


Irom a busine 


part 


By Octavus Roy Cohen wii: 


Sitgc.v#&tevPaeaeaAa wT sD J. J. GQovuet D 


“Lawyer Chew,'' He Said Lightly, ‘What Does You Think of This Place?" 


“And,”’ wound up Mr. Slappey, “I craves to "traduce to 
you my friend Mistuh Brown.” 

No hint of bitterness and enmity to come was in the 
gaze of either man as they clasped hands. Mr. Brown was 
too vast and entirely too impressive to cause Mr. Dime any 
immediate forebodings; and Mr. Brown had only feelings 
of warm friendship for the gentleman who owned the meat 
from which emanated the appetizing odor with which the 
shop was filled. 

Kismet Brown was hungry. Also, he was broke, and he 
was a stranger in a strange land. Mr. Slappey being unduly 
impressed by Kismet’s protuberant personality, neglected 
to mention to Willie that his friendship with the large 
gentleman had been inaugurated less than an hour previ- 
ously. Probably Florian had a hunch that much prestige 
was to be gained by claiming a long intimacy with the 
stranger; conalaly Kismet was no person to be gazed 
upon and forgotten. 

Willie Dime, on the other hand, wasn’t much in the mat- 
ter of physique or pulchritude; he was short and wizened 
and most ingenuously unhandsome. But Kismet surveyed 
the little man with vast respect as Florian Slappey in- 
formed him that this was the person of whom he was talking. 

“Talkin’ "bout me?” queried Willie. 


*Tha’s the on’y thing us wasn’t doin’ nothin’ 
averred Kismet enthusiastically 
“Brother Slappey was transcribin’ to me what 
a swell feller you is.” 

*Yas-suh, Willie, Ishuah was. Which is how 
come us to leave away fum Bu 1 Peaglar’s place 
an’ come down heah where folks e’n git barbe 
cue as is barbecue.” 

Instinct informed Willie 
hinted at, but as yet he sh« 
re vem se, 

“IT does pufiorm a pretty 
admitted impersonally; “but that don’t mak« 
me no good on a night like this.’ I rned to 
Mr. Brown. “Ona clear Saddy night this time 
f yeah I has cars parked in front of my place 
till pas’ midnight lostly white 
folks too.”’ 
‘Ain’t it the truth?” 
it appeared, wa 
mood. *‘‘ You sut 
well business heal 


*More’n 


an’ Sunday 
out.” 
Mr. Slappey 
e conver 
hat’swhatIw 
Willie, 
cussin’ you. I} 
him that mebbe if he w 
assept a good jol 
a place f 
Willie ’sfaintly outline 
arched in surprise 
“Him? Wants a job? 
“Uh-huh.” 
“T’se willin’,” 
pompous Kismet 
fo’ what I gits An’ 
espert barbecue mar 
Willie Dime eyed his e: 
freshened interest For some 
months he had entertained the idea 


of hiring a man; he felt that 


o’ an espert sandwicl 


would be a money-making propo 
sition, as nowaday he often lo 

trade by reason of his inability to 
cope with the crowds during rush 
hour rhis idea had been vague 
and nebulous in his mind; idea 
did not crystallize quickly in the 
Dime brain, and more than once 
he had discussed the matter with 
Florian. 

“You ain’t been in Bumminham 

g, has you, Mistuh Brown?”’ 

“Not so ve’y.”’ 

“Where you come fum?” 

* Anniston,” 

“An’ you understan’s  barbe 
cue?” 

“You said it.” 

Willie was not a bad business 
man. He negotiated a very satis 
factory deal with Mr. Brown. That 
gentleman was to receive a salary 
of seven dollars a week, sleeping quarters in the rear of the 
shop and all the barbecue he could eat. Immediately as 
the deal was closed Kismet commenced collecting one por 
tion of his salary. 

Willie watched in popeyed horror. 

“‘Goodness goshness Miss Agnes, Kismet, you suttinly 
do inhale them barbecue!” 

Kismet, too busy for words, nodded. This was the first 
foursquare meal that had come to him in nearly a week 
and he was not one to ignore golden opportunity. 

Sunday dawned bright and clear—-and warm. That 
afternoon the Avenue F Barbecue Palace did a sizable 
business and at night there was a grand rush of curb 
patronage; mostly white folks bound for an evening of 
automobiling in the country. 

Whatever might .be said for or against Kismet Brown, 
his worst enemy could not accuse him of being other than an 
expert sandwich man. He handled a bread knife with neat- 
ness and precision and knew to the thickness of a gnat’s 
eyelash how much pork or beef to insert in a barbecue 
sandwich. Too, he supervised the work of the portly 
female cook who prepared the eatments which Willie Dime 
dispensed —and found opportunity for valid criticism that 
resulted in immediate improvement. 
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Willie was well satisfied, and during the first week of 
Kismet’s employment the proprietor of the barbecue stand 
devoted a large percentage of his time to the practice of 
bass singing. 

There, after all was said and done, was the location of 
Willie’s heart; he was a passionate and enthusiastic bass 
singer—and a successful one. As the lowest-voiced member 
of the Heavenly Harmony Sweet Singers he found oppor- 
tunity to release a trifling bit of the artistic temperament 
housed in his skinny little frame, and, too, he collected 
considerable cash at the same time 

The Heavenly Harmony Sweet Singers were a vogue in 
Birmingham. A prominent south-side society matron had 
screened them behind palms at an exclusive reception and 
their melody made a success of the affair. Thereafter they 
were sought socially, their soft voices, blending exquisitely 
and harmoniously, causing a near-riot among those who 
desired something a little different at social functions. 
Too, the mania spread to various prosperous clubs of the 
city, and night after night the Sweet Singers were booked 


to entertain club members 

Nor was their remuneration too modest. The steady 
demand for their services had caused the price to soar and 
on occasion they received as much as twenty dollars an 
evening —five dollars apiece. Quintus Weefalls, first tenor 
and leader of the quartet, was a vocalizer of parts and he 
saw to it that prosperity did not cause any flagging in the 
quality of the quartet’s work. Quintus knew a good thing 
when it shook hands with him, and he proved a stern and 
unrelenting leader. That his policy was correct was 
proved by the failure of several rival quartets which 
futilely flung their vocal banners to the breeze 

Ten days after the installation of Kismet Brown as first 
assistant to Willie Dime in the barbecue business, the 
portly gentleman requested permission to attend a 
rehearsal of the Heavenly Harmony Sweet Singers. Busi- 
ness was dull and the weather 
none too prepossessing, so Willie 
consented. It was difficult for Mr. 
Dime to refuse an audience which 
was certain to prove appreciative, 
And so at nine o'clock they locked 
the door of the shop and proceeded 
down Eighteenth Street toward 
the lodge rooms of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise, where 
rehearsals were held thrice weekly. 
En route to the hall Mr. Brown 
exhibited an inordinate degree of 
interest in the money-getting ca 
pacities of the Sweet Singers. 

“Bet it’s a swell quartet,”’ he 
suggested 

“Boy, that suttinly is truth 
which you speaks with yo’ mouf! 
Us is the sweetest singers you 
ever did heah.” 

An’ you Is the bass solo 


> 


ist! 

“Well,” admitted Willie 
honestly, “I sings bass, but 
on’y sometimes does I solo.” 

“White folks hiahs you-all, 
don’t they 2 

““Mos’ usually.” 

““An’ does they pay you 
good?” 

“You said it. Th'ee nights 
ago us sang over on Cliff Road 
at a big reception an’ they 
give us twenty dollars. Lots 
of times we gits that much, 
an’ always we gits at least 
ten.” 

Kismet blinked eagerly. 

“How much you reckon 
you makes a week offen that 
bass singin’?”’ 

Willie did a little mental 
arithmetic. 

*““Reckon I ave’ges "bout 
fifteen dollars a week. Tha’s 
how come | to hiah you down 
tothestan’. I pays you seven 
dollars, an’ gits a heap of time 
off fo’ my bass singin’, which 
leaves me a clear profit of 
eight dollars on you.” 

A pained expression 
crossed the countenance of 
Kismet Brown. It was bad 
enough to sell his services in 
a menial occupation for the 
paltry sum of seven dollars a 
week, but to learn that the 
little shrimp of a man beside 
him was capitalizing those 
services to the extent of eight 


















dollars cash profit weekly, plus social opportunity and 
vocal grandeur—that was gall and wormwood 

“You mus’ be awful happy singin’ all the time thata 
way,” he suggested enviously 

Willie nodded. 

“T is. Bass singin’ is the fondest thing I is of.” 

*““M’m! I loves good bass singin’ my ownse’f.”’ 

The three other members of the Sweet Singers were 
already in tune when Willie arrived with his guest. Kismet 
was properly and profusely introduced. Then Quintus 
Weefalls rapped insistently upon a desk and ordered a 
He sounded a 
pitiful note upon a puny pipe and away they went; their 


practicing of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


voices low and sweet and clear, atoning in perfection of 
harmony for whatever lack there may have been in indi 
vidual tonal qualities 

Throughout the song Willie Dime saw the beady eyes of 
his Gargantuan employe fixed speculatively 
what critically—-upon him. It was quite evident that Ki 
met was not unalloyedly enthusiastic Willie was peeved 
He was desirous of impressing Kismet with his own 
importance and he was sure that Swing Low, Sweet Char 
iot was no medium for the attainment of such an effect 
Wherefore, immediately upon the conclusion of that num 
ber, he suggested to Quintus that they take a fall out of 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

Quintus consented because he didn’t know how to 


and some 


refuse. Quintus, as a matter of fact, was not entirely 
pleased with Wi'lie Dime; not that Willie wasn't an ads 
quate bass--but he was merely that. There was no fire 
and depth and passion to the bass singing of the emaciated 
Mr. Dime. Unquestionably he was the weak member of 
the quartet, however better than all other colored Bir 
mingham basses he might be 

Willie attacked Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep with 
excessive gusto. The amazingly large voice reverberated 
from out of the 
tiny frame 
with force and 
power. Willie 
sang with head 
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thrown back and eyes focused raptly upon the ceiling. 
Che first and second tenors and the lusty-lunged barytone 
furnished the accompaniment but it was a bass song 
When the last 
dug he turned expectantly to Kis 


and Willie lost no opportunity to shine 


watery grave had bee 
met Browr 


*Well,”” he inquired eage 


did you like that 


And then an astounding thing happened 
apparently inexcusable exhibition of lese majesty 


rly and triumphantly, “how 


‘ flagrar tand 
The fat 


and bulbous head of Kismet shook slowly on the short neck 


“Not so good,” 


The anticipatory smile froze upon Willie's lips 
id for a moment; then deep and abiding fury welled up 





n his soul 
What ain't so good? 
“Yo’ bass singin’.” 


Quintus Weefalls and the other members of the 


edged ¢ loser 


commented Kismet. “Not so good at 


Lie stood ° 





artet 


Here was drama with a capital D—an employe criticizing 


the art of his employer 
derous anger and he 
tormentor 


Willie was obsessed by a mur 


flung a sx athing question at his 


“LT reckon you c’n sing it better than I, huh?” 


Kismet nodded slowly 4 


for which he waited 
‘l reckon so.” 


And now Quintus was 


th 


is was the golden opportunity 


keenly interested; Kismet was an 


impressive person, He looked like a bass singer 


‘Le's us heah you,” requested Mr. Weefalls 


Kismet was not reluctant 
gestured the two tenors 


He hoisted himself to hia feet, 


and the barytone about him, 


cocked his head on one side as he gave attentive ear to the 


pitch pipe, and then 


Mr. Kismet Brown knocked Rocked in the Cradle of the 


Deep fora goal His voice, 
uncanny volume, filled the 
switched abruptly from 


rich and true and possessing 
large hall. Once or twice he 


the roaring quality of a giant 


waterfall to a soft and insinuating croon. As a bass singer 
it was early and positively evident that Willie Dime was a 


pale and pallid second 


hen, as a crowning gesture of 


superiority, Kismet performed the last watery rites a full 
ten fathoms deeper than Willie had ever been able to go 
An audible silence followed the final 

long-drawn note; silence, and then a 


wildly jubilant howl of congratulation 
from Quintus Weefalls 


“Hot dam!" he enthused 
jus’ the man I has been waitin’ fo’ ever 
the Heavenly Harmony Sweet 


since 


As a Bass Singer it Was Early and Positively Evident That Willie Dime Was a Pate and Pailid Second 


‘You is 
f 


Singers was organized. Us needs a base 


singer like you, Mistuh Brown, 
because you is the most base 
est singer | has ever met up 
with.” 

Kismet flowered under the 
praise He shook hands with 
the first tenor, the 
tenor and the barytone They 
clustered enthusiastically 
about him, plying him with 
compliment 4 


eecond 


which he me 
cepted as a matter of course 
Only Willie Dime did not 
shake his hand; poor diminu 
tive Willie Dime, 


and forlornly on the 


standing 
miserably 
outside looking in 

Premonition of disaster 
gripped the soul of Mr. Dime 
Something informed him that 
he was about to become an ex 
member of the Heavenly Har 
mony Sweet Singers, and at 
the bare thought he experi 
enced an agony of soul that 
was well-nigh a physical ache 
He slumped within himself and 
became smaller than he was; 
a pitiful, abject thing whose 
cup of bitterness was over 
flowed by the knowledge that 
his was the feeding hand that 
had been bitten 

The quartet tried three or 
four other numbers 
of them Kismet Brown out 
tripped himself, and finally 
Mr. Weefalls’ lips spoke the 
words which rang in Willie 


In Cat h 


Dime’s ears like the knell o’ 
doom 

‘*Mistuh Brown,”’ an 
nounced Quintus, “us craves 
that you should jine up with 
our quartet,” 


Continued on Page 64) 
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Our Ceesars—By Elizabeth Frazer 


RS. JACKSON —although that is not her name—is 
and intelligent member of a_ political 
a boss-ridden city, and she told me this 
herself—rather ruefully, since it hurts to be disil 
lusioned and at first the acid of it bites in deep. 
“It ga ne,”’ she confessed, ‘my first experience with 
I didn’t know before 
never thought 


an active 
party u 
story 


ali the machine 


exactly what a political machine was 
ibout it. If anybody had asked me, I'd have said that a 
a foul disease which afflicted exclusively the 
, anyhow, is what the old-time bally 
hooers a loyalty try to make you believe. As 
ou know, I'm a believer in government by political parties, 
and it that if 
have to have party organization and machinery in order to 
into action. That’s nothing but plain com 
uddenly bang up against the 


he machinery of your own party in your 


mac hine Wi 


opposite party. That 


without saying you have parties you 


pet your belief 


mon nse sul to come 


ealization that 


own town has been taken over and is being operated by a 
with no sense of obligation to the 
well, that gives the ordinary 


like discovering some fine 


ring of political bosses 
public fut heerly for profit 
woman a shock In a way, it’ 
morning that a friend you've always trusted hasn’t been 
You suddenly get a new light, and 
sort of breaks you up and blunts 


worthy of our trust 
that light. hurt It 
your faith all 

The gist of what had happened was this: Mrs. 
Jackson, one of the leaders of the suffrage fight, had 
into 
inside her own political party. Her husband was an 
important business member of the community, 
Mrs. Jackson, descendant of a long line of vigorous 
and ous forbears interested in civic affairs, 
habitually her own investments, paid her 
taxes, kept within her household and dress budgets, 


round 


later flung herself heartily various activities 


and 


pros pe 
made 


her husband expressed it, as good a man 
She had a flair for efficiency, 


and was, as 
of bu 


for keeping down 


imself 
costs 


Ine@ss an ! 


A First Lesson in Contracts 


‘she continued, “when I was appointed 

. on an important committee by the party lead 

er not to make graceful speer hes or collect funds 
were disbursed] 
wa For 
in the old suffrage days | had the reputation of being 
able t 


a shoe 


to see ‘how those same funds 


delighted; it was a job after my own heart 
o swing amazingly big programs on practically 
stri and I did it by keeping an eagle 
yur little treasure chest and not O.K.ing the 
that came in. I shopped around for 
before | gave the contract out. Well, for a 
smooth sailing on the committee. But 
I came across 


ig basis, 
eye on 
rst estimate 
bargains 
while ill Was 
one day, checking up some expenses, 
seemed to me an exorbitant estimate for a lot of 
were about to have done. That estimate had 
in there by mistake and it hadn't been O.K.’d 
i said. ‘Those folks must take us for the United 
Mint!’ That about twice 
it had any moral right to be. ‘Lucky thing,’ I 
came across it before it’s been O.K.'d!’ 


vhat 
printing Wwe 
got slipped 
‘Geel’ 


state estimate was just 
a8 DI aS 
thought, ‘that | 
So I put on my hat and went out shopping for lower bids. 
| found several reliable firms that agreed to do the work 
for me-half the price, and the next day I entered 
the committee room with those bids in my purse, feeling 


Scout who's just polished off his daily 


about 
proud as a Boy 
good deed and is hanging around to be praised. 

“But when | opened up with what I'd achieved and 
looked around for approving nods, a kind of deadly silence 
feli, The me turned a sullen brick red and 
giared down his nose. Another looked awfully startled out 
of his eyes, then abruptly shifted them away. But what 
these eyes said, plain as day, was, ‘Now you have spilled 
beans!’ And stiil that grim silence prevailed. 
What's the matter?’ I exclaimed. ‘Have I done 
something wrong? But that first estimate was ridiculous, 
The printer is nothing but a thief!’ The chair- 
man got himself 

‘*Well, Mrs that’s fine perfectly fine!’ 
boomed with a false heartiness that didn’t fool me a bit. 


man next 


the 


you know 
in hand 
Jackson, he 
‘I’ve always said that women were live wires when it came 
to « Now you just 
estimates to me and I'll put the best one through.’ 

seemed to clear I 


itting down costs hand over those 


them over and the air 


knew I'd stepped on somebody’s toes and I suspected they 


| handed 


were those of the gentleman on my right who had turned 
| suspected also that my days of use- 
and 


a deep brick red 


fulness on that particular committee were numbered 


’ 


Shy 
* “ah al ao sd 


“I Put On My Hat and Went Out Shopping for Lower Bids” 


it was even so. A few days later, very diplomatically, I 
was shifted from the center out to the periphery of the 
circle. But I made it my private business to see just how 
that little affair turned out, and I discovered that the 
original estimate went through; and on top of that I dis- 
covered why.” 

Unwittingly, she had turned her keen, truthful vision 
upon one corner of the big pattern and was shocked by 
the revelation of inefficiency, graft. Within the munic- 
ipal machinery of her own party! It started her, she 
said, to thinking; she still believed in party organization 
as strongly as ever; that had to be to obtain results; 
and women had to work inside party organizations if they 
wanted their influence to count. Thus far the argument 
was clear; but at this point she struck a snag, for she came 
point-blank up against the query of what is the difference 
between an honest, normal party organization and the 
organization of a machine, and how is a woman to tell one 
from the other—particularly as the machine calls itself 
by the party’s name? And she decided, sensibly, the only 
way to tell the difference between the two, one honest and 
the other dishonest, was by their fruits. High taxes, soar- 
ing living costs, stupendous city pay rolls combined with a 
low grade of efficiency, poorly cleaned and lighted streets, 
a slack morale in the police force, increase in vice, protected 
vice, bootlegging, crime waves— all these were outward and 
visible signs of a machine intrenched in power. 

“And still,” she concluded, ‘you will find women 
loyal, sincere women—working, just as I was, for a corrupt 
machine under the delusion that they are working for their 
party. They still can’t tell one from the other—the disease 
from the patient. What are we going to do?” 

The first thing, evidently, is to decide what and when 


and where is a political machine. How does it yet that 


way? And what is a political boss? The word itself, 
“‘boss,’’ contains the kernel of the entire idea. It derives 
from the old Dutch “baas,”’ which means employer 
somebody who hires men. Obviously the men thus hired 
owe their first allegiance to their employer, and so long as 
they remain in his employ he has the first call on their 
energies, their loyalty, their time. That’s what they’re 
paid for. The whole proposition reduces down to the sim- 
ple basis of dollars and cents, together with the 
obedience which any employer demands. 

In like manner, the political boss owns the men 
who make up the hierarchy of his organization, 
the henchmen, the little bosses, the local and 
district leaders who form thewheels within wheels 
of his machine. These hired men constitute his 
army, his cohorts who move at his word of com 
mand. He pays them with contracts, 
prestige, power, dignities—transmutable into 
hard cash. This political employer is master also 
of the candidates picked by his machine and hy 
that machine elected to office. 


offic es, 


The Taking of the City 
XAMINING these 


we observe them operating in both political 
parties, and with equal success. First, they cap 
ture the party machinery and then they call 
themselves by the name of their captured victim 
Thus we see a machine which has captured the 
municipal mechanism of the Republican Party 
in some city calling itself proudly the Republican 
Party; and likewise we behold the 
phenomenon of a machine which has captured 
the municipal machinery of the Democratic 
Party in some city calling itself proudly the 
Democratic Party. 

The following is, briefly, the method of pro 
cedure: First, they capture the machinery of on« 
of the political parties and get their own crowd 
aboard in the key positions of the organization 
Then they fix up a preprimary slate of the car 
didates most available. ‘Available’ is’ their 
favorite word. After they have captured the 
machinery of the party and a bunch of candi 
dates, they capture the primaries. Then they 
capture the elections and the elective offices 

By this time they have won inside the citadel 
of the city and the real capturing begins. For 
then they capture the city pay roll, running up 
perhaps to sundry millions a year; they capture 
the city treasury, the board of aldermen and 
the board of estimate, which grant franchise 
award contracts and approve or refuse appro 

priations for public works; they capture the contract 

for all manner of public works; they capture and hold up 
big private corporations upon which they levy tribute; 
they capture the underworld and make it come acro 

for protection; they capture the police and police mag 
istrates, 

By this time the capturing process has arrived at a 
thoroughly interesting and lucrative stage, albeit pru 
dently masked from the public vision, which is purblind, 
myopic and cock-eyed. And members of the hierarchy 
who, several years before, were in debt to the butcher and 
the grocer, and used to duck hastily down a side street 
when their creditors came into view, may now be seen de 
parting in affluent state for their vacations, stopping at 
the best hotels and gambling by wireless on the stocl 
exchange. 

At this juncture, the machine may be said to own th« 
city, and the boss owns the machine. The whole works is 
his by divine right of capture; and he next proceeds, still 
under cover of the organization, to consolidate his gain 
by introducing a home-rule bill. This is the technical pro 
cedure by means of which he acquires the right to exploit 
the city without let or hindrance from the state, which 
sometimes has the inconvenient habit of butting into 
municipal affairs, sticking its Paul Pry nose into contract 
franchises and appropriations from whence a peculiar odor 
exudes. These state nuisance mongers may even go so far 
as to send down an investigating committee to cal] the 


boss-owned machines, 


grotesque 


machine to account! 

Theoretically, under normal circumstances, a moderaté 
amount of home rule is a good thing for a municipality 
just as it is for the individual who is not lawless or in need 
of restraint; but when a machine is in control, home rule 
acts as a noose around the neck of the municipality which 

















the boss jerks tight, shutting off its windpipe and prevent- 
ing it from letting out a lusty yell for help. In such a 
situation the state acts as a check on the machine 





And now we are about prepared to tear off a definition of a 
machine, something rough and ready, a working hypothesis 


which ec: n 


se proved ip or and added to as we go along 





the outside appearance of the machine as it looks to the 
average intelligent man in the street. This is it: A ma- 


chine is an aggregation of individuals stretching out hier- 


archically from top to bottom and with a supreme chief at 
its head, the members bound to one another in some cases 
by ties of personal friendship, but mercenary at bottom, 
and bent on satisfying their own appetites by exploiting 
the resources of a municipality —yes, and sometimes ever 
a state—through a political party, the machinery of which 
they capture and operate for their own ends. Such a ma- 
chine is an abrogation of democracy A real political 
party has principles, broad policies, and is actuated by a 


sense of duty to the public which it serves; its objects are 


clean government, justice and efficient management at low 
cost. But a boss-owned machine does not cramp its style 
by any such principles. One of the most notorious bosses 
of America, Boss Tweed, who by his flagrant excesses was 
the architect of his own ruin and finished off his career 


behind prison bars, had a favorite desk motto: ‘* Tweedie 





always looks out for Tweedie!” 


Small Towns Not So Good 


HAVE said that these impostor machines flourish in 
both parties; and that whether masquerading in the guise 
of the Republican or the Democratic Party, they betray 
the same salient characteristics and operate under a well- 
defined code It is worth while to scrutir ize rather closely 


this interesting phenomenon of American municipal life, 


this vicious fleur de mal which had its roots in darkest medi- 


1 
eval Europe, and yet which still blooms today large as life 





in our democratic soil 
How do these machines arise? What is their favored 
habitat? Why do they seem to prefer ce ? 


What and why is a boss? What is his origin and how does 


tain localities? 
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? 


he climb into power? How does a machine actually oper- 


ate? What are its characteristic results in city gover 
ment? How does it manage to stay in? 

As we look out over the American scene and note the 
cities in which boss rule has flourished at one time or 
another like the classical green bay tree--and various way 
stations as well—we get a hint as to the kind of habitat 
most preferred It seems to require a ri h black financial 
soil. So the first element necessary for the establishment 
of a machine is that it shall be a place with worth-while 
pickings. Itshould have economic resources, treasure, cas} 
It should be, preferably, a great industrial and f 
center, with shipping, railway terminals, docks, 
public works, with franchises and contracts to award; a 


pay roll running into millions; and large revenues and taxes 
| 


ancial 






rbor 


rolling in. In addition, this stacked-up wealth should be 


surrounded by a prosperous community, consisting of ricl 
and powerful concerns. Here are pickings worth while! 
And it is this kind of city which whets the appetites of 
our Cesars with respect both to profits and to power 

In a smaller city the plums are not so large or so luscious 
or so easy to shake down from the tree. The electorate 
more simple, homogeneous, and everybody knows about 
his neighbors’ affairs. Mister Boss can't get very far for 
the simple reason that he can’t cover his trail. Mrs. Smith 





‘may light the fuse by remarking innocently to her husband 


that Mrs. Boss has been seen kiting around in a brand 
new automobile—much better than she, Mrs. Smith, can 
afford—and what’s Mister Boss’ salary anyhow? Mr 
Smith elucidates by stating that Mister Boss is a crook, and 
llustrates his remarks 

Mrs. Smith imparts her knowledge to Mrs. Jones, and 
so the snowball grows. It leaks around to the editor and 
the parsonage, and one fine morning there are headlines in 
the paper, or the preacher takes for his text, ‘‘Thou God 





seest me,”’ and he shakes a denunciatory finger right under 
Mister Boss’ paling nose. The fat is in the fire. They've 
got the goods on him. In such communities our Cwsars are 
likely to be nipped in the bud while they are still a-budding 
gut in a city the economic and social conditions are 


more complex. 





It is a grave defect of our two-party system of gover 
ment that the elector must everlastingly keep his eve on the 
bal Perhaps that is the inherent defect of democracy 
tself. It can’t even be wound up like an eight-day clock 
On the contrary, it insists on daily, even hourly attention, 
ist like any private business, in order to keep it running 
n the rail And in a great metropolis, with the tense 
ompetitive struggie for wealth, keepir g its eye on the 
little ball is the last thing a busy electorate wants to do 
It willing to pay almost any price just to be let alone 
Each social group, cut off from commingling with other 
groups, as is the case In simpier communities, by this very 


olation plays into the boss’ hands 


The Apathetic Better Element 


pwede ern ere is the great weaith produc ng eiement 


the creators in business, industry, finance, driving fur! 


ously at top speed, each on his own affairs And there are 
their wives, interested in culture, calorie concerts, cats i 
eve t! gy else the world save the practical wellare of 
the city in which they dwell. This constitutes the over 
whelming majorit { the so-called better element 4 CiaSss 
which by reaso ts greater opportunities for education, 
leisure, thought hould be the moral leaders, the political 
pacemake n the le ol the community) 

But this cla nas abdicated lung away the vote, to- 
gether with its sense of noblesse oblige— that inherent great 
ness of nature wl h constrai huma to look out for 
those less fortunate placed Instead of leadership being 
wielded by this class, one observes in a great metropolis 
a decided gulf between social and political lift 

And then there are the poorer groups whose constricted 
circumstances the b makes use of for | “ litical 
ends. In addition, there are the great teeming foreigt 
colonies. These me honest and thrifty in the main, but 
without political education or training in self-government 


and with the most ipert al knowledge of our ways and 


ideals, are easy marks for the b« hese raw, ignorant 
yet often pathetically enthusiastic new members of our 











Mrs. Smith Imparts Her Knowledge to Mrs. Jones, and So the Snowball Grows It Leaks Around to the Editor and the Parsonage 
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the shanty 


Trengganu called 


far removed from the normal 


message which Seadog handed 


and it in his pocket lle wa 
ilize that he was no longer Allan Brent, Ju 
Brent 

ld man,” 


tate 


said Seadog. “Sup 
Rotten shame 
to go back and 

's Just a 

Hle paused 
ifter the The 
ind [-— well, it'll be pretty awful not 
Hang it all! I wish I'd gone home, Just 
never entered my head that this would 
Lord, it’s 


oungstler Te ugh 
‘Seadog, | ought 


Wal governor was a 


been eight year 


since 


jectedly, overwhelmed by a sense of his 
Brent House, with its avenue 
Brook to the 


‘olonial mansion, swam before his 


y negligence 
from the 
the old 


outskirts of Sound 


wondered if his father had gone back home 
Jan's cablegram had been 
How fine it would have been if he 
if he could have walked just once 
through those beautifully kept 

ned to him, sitting there in hot Bombay, 
was sauntering through the cool shade of 
white 


lerings to die 
! Brook 
time, 


fatoe! 


steps and into the cavernous hallway 
id flights of stairs, curving majestically to 
the farther end of the hall the wide glass 
ig open, and his spirit had to move only 

fore it could look down the slope and 
emerald lake nestling between formal 
There was at Brent House 


loveliness, a serene poise of beauty, 


and dense pine woods 

omilorting 

ough him an aching desire to be there once 

to be master of it; Brent House was 

you how sorry I am, old chap.”” The 

\ ados was struggling earnestly to find words 

which could express emotion, came from a great distance 
! 1 his ears so lightly that he scarcely heard 

and lighted a cigarette which he put down 

rgot in his abstraction, “It's a strange 

last ‘We've never hung 

; always playing, you see.”’ 

Seadog asked, “Did I tell you that His 

she played in London? He must have 

At least, when I told him that you 

seemed things 


1e said at 


to forgive many came 


“Hey — Don'tt"* 


Hickey Was Clutching the Edge of the Cockpit. 


close to forgiving my existence, even. She must have been 
wonderful.”’ The one referred to sardonically as His Grace 
was the Duke of Tallbout, Seadog’s enemy, his brother. 

‘She was wonderful,” replied Allan. ‘She was beautiful 
and she It was as though she put all 
her beauty and all her talent into a bright fire. When she 
ended, there was nothing but just a little white ash left of 
Janeth when she died.” 

His eyes seemed to find a picture of her in space, and 
for a minute or more he lost all contact with the world 
him. The other young man, sitting twisted in his 
chair, legs crossed, watched him silently. 


was a great actress 


Gertrude I was nine 


about 


Allan Brent was strikingly good-looking, especially so 
when some sober emotion tugged at the muscles of his face, 
accenting a resolute strength of which 
usually obscured by a quickly changing, engaging smile 
He was dark, and his wiry hair clung in waves about his 
head so thickly that it seemed molded there. 
lean, and his eyes 


character was 


His jaw was 
had a metallic sharpness, which was 
somewhat softened by a trace of a deep shade of blue. His 
features were such a complete unmistakable mixture of 
those of his parents that one could obtain a portrait of his 
father by studying the miniature he carried in his luggage 
of Gertrude Janeth, whose beauty and genius still existed, 
torchlike, in the memories of those who followed the theater 
at the close of the last century. It often happened that 
older people who had seen her, and loved her, extended to 
this son of Gertrude Janeth a friendliness which was nearly 
devotional. Nothing touched him so deeply, made him so 
happy, for it was part of his character that he should be 
enamored of that small-boy memory of a creature whose 
being seemed perfect, whose presence was dazzling. Other 
women, especially those whose hopes were inspired by that 
shade of blue which came and went luminously in his eyes, 
suffered pitiably by comparison. Consequently, life ex- 
pressed itself more and more to Allan Brent in terms of 
simple action. 

The Honorable Bill Seadog—the name had stuck to him 
from Eton days, when he announced his intention to for- 
swear effete civilization and take to the sea—was slightly 
taller, blond, and, in contrast to his friend’s closely knit 
frame, lanky A joint celebration, in Constantinople, of 
their twenty-sixth birthdays, which were separated by two 
months, was the immediate reason, if reason were needed, 
for their present insolvency. 

These two had come together in the latter days of the 
war as the only English-speaking patients in a French 
hospital. Allan Brent, with a clean bullet wound drilled 
along the wall of his stomach down into his left leg, had 
driven his plane from behind the enemy’s lines and landed 
it safely before he fainted. Seadog, while on a mission over 
the French lines, had collected a dozen pieces of shrapnel. 


“Don't!"’ 


Still drunk with anesthetic, 
had awakened to discover in the 


seadog 
bed 
rved 
thickly, from another wafting cloud 
of ether, ‘‘Over the fence is 
bam! Over the fence is out 
To Seadog, that seemed to be a jolly 
good way to feel about the show 
The war was over before they 
allowed to sit up, and they ventured 
into a world of mufti together 
then, they had been inseparable 
“It’s a strange thing, my family,” 
repeated Allan. 
Brent House hasn’t beer 
month in twenty-four 
always been wandering 
she’s the kid sister 
at school, or camp, or tra 
We'd write ab 


in three months, father 


next to his a young man who obs« 


out 


bam!”’ 


were 


since 


**Since mother died, 


Jan 
a governess. 


erally to Jan, and she'd ser 
Funny the way 
apart. It became ju ‘ 
habit to pay no attentior 
other. Of é 
gone wrong the clan wo 


ters on. 


course u 


ered on the jump. I 
just because we didn't 
each other. If we had, it 
been different.”’ He aros« 
over the back of his chai 

g 

**Do you think you’ 
yourself down there?” 

Head of the family, ar 
of stuff?” 

“No 
ily doesn’t take mu ( 
time. I'll have to get 
straightened out, and see that Jan’s fixed 
Poor little kid! 
idea what to do, until I get there. I'll stay a m 
I suppose. Wherever yousay in four months, Sead 
Uganda?” 

“Righto!’’ The thought sent life into the 
he untangled his legs and drew a 
“Heads, Rio; tails, Uganda.” The coi 
and rang upon the veranda. They bent ove: 
Four months from today.” 

On the morning that Allan was to sail 
was deeply engaged. At last he said, ‘‘ WI 
the estate in trust, old thing 
quarterly? Then we can go on together, just 
been. Only sort of life for us. It’ll put the witch’ 
everything if you have all the money you ne ummy 
idea, havin’ everything you want. No fur at’s the 
trouble with His Grace. Worries about his sainted balance 
all the time. What’s the sense of a balancs 

Allan laughed. ‘‘No fear, Seadog. The ghost’! 
quarterly, and it won’t be a fatter ghost than it was before 
I was thinking last night, Bill Seadog, that we've 
much fun when we've been busted, living on t 
we've had our jeans full of money.” 

““More!”’ agreed Seadog heartily. 
bustedness.”’ 





being | ead of t} 


baby, you know. She won’t | 


coin fr 
she comes! 


so that you 


walk 


Allan remembered that last toast as he di 
on the boat, and counted what remained of the 
thousand-dollar cable order which he had 
Bombay. At least there was enough left to get him to 
Sound Brook. That gave rise to a deep chuckle 

On the slow train which dragged from station to 
through the green freshness of the countryside, 
the junction of the New York express and home, his 
went on ahead, for the first time really striving to « 
up a picture of Janeth Brent. It was the picture of her as a 
little girl of nine which persisted; yet had 
passed, and now she was seventeen. Seventeen! Her birth- 
day had been—he thought it had been, but he wasn’ 
sure—in May. 

“Seventeen,”’ he repeated. 

He tried to recall some girl of that age he had known, 
but that didn’t help him. Janeth was still the little young- 
ster who rebelled bitterly against traveling unless she was 
allowed one good-sized trunk which was giver 
and doll clothes. 

As he swung to the platform his glance made a quick 
sweep over those who had come to meet the train. His 
eyes, discarding the girls who were obviously not Janeth, 
passed by a young woman who stood twenty yards away, 
busily watching the four streams of 


ributed tips 
two- 


received in 


station 
between 
mind 
onjure 


eight years 


ver to dolls 


passengers, then 
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returned to stare at her. He intended to cry “Jan!” but 
the word came only as an amazed whisper. In the moment 
before she saw him he paused, watching her, until the pas- 
senger behind him on the steps gave him a suggestive 
nudge with a valiss 

She stood there or tiptoe, a little expression of eagerness 
written over her face. In the steady cooling wind which 
blew up from the Sound, her brightly striped skirt was 
fluttering, blowing against her trim body; her left arm was 
curved up, and a small sunburned hand was flat upon the 
top of a light-blue sport hat, holding it against the breeze. 

“Allan!” 

“Jan!’’ He dropped his luggage, and she flew into his 
* he re peated, 
Good Lord! W hy, Jan!’’ 
She was laughing; but her lips were trembling, and her 


eyes—nearly the same light blue of her sport hat—were 


arms, hugged him, kissed his cheeks. ‘Jan! 


and held her at arm’s lengt} 


moist 
Again she hugged him. He picked up his two bags, and 
her hand closed over one of his, as though to help him 
‘*Where’s the car?’’ he asked 


“We'll put your bags on the bus,’’ she said “They'll 
deliver them. We'll walk home. I want to talk to you 
Not too tired?”’ 

‘Of course not, but * She had turned 


speak to the driver of the bus, and he tched her 





awfully pretty, Jan!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You've 
” Her arn ed 


off he asked, ‘“‘But—if you don’t mind— why the gaudy 





gaspin lipped through his, and as they 


raiment?’’ He himself was wearir g a dark suit and tie 


though he had discarded more brightly colored things 
that morning in his cabin for the first time 
**T’ll tell you all about it,’’ she replied quietly ‘But, 


first, let’s get out of this.”’ 


She led him towards a well-remembered short cut to 
Brent House—through a lane skirting the town, then into 
a knoll of pine woods which would bring them to the main 

acd 

ag 


rl at his side was silent, her expression intensely 
d her eyes upon the ground 


hey reached the pine woods ne begar appar- 





some dithc 





Father was here just two days before he died, Allan. 
hey sent for me, at school, and I was with | It was 
heart trouble He had been at Hot Sprir 


fell with him. That brought it on in some way. I don’t 





and a horse 





just understand, but that’s how it happened. They wouldn’t 
y painful for him. About 


the only thing he said to me was that he didn’t want us to 





go into mourning, or to do anything differently. He meant 
dances and things like that. He made me promise. He knew 
might —well, that 
seemed to trouble 


teverend Mr. 


he was dying, and the thought that we 
we might be conventionally sorrowful 
him more than anything else. He made the 


Dodge promise not 


to preach 

* Just like him,” 
muttered Allar 
**Goodoldscout !"’ 
His voice trem- 
bled. ‘*Was that 
all he said? Was 
he hurt that I 
hadn’t come 
home? 

‘I don’t thir 
O, Allan,”’ sne re 
plied. ‘‘He was 
awfully proud of 
ou He told me 
to send tor you 
That ” She 
paused. 

“That what 
he asked quickly 

“That you'd 
take care of me.” 

Her head went 
down suddenly, so 
that all he could 


see of her face was 


the resolute curve 
of her jaw, set 
against crying. 

He slipped his 
arm about her, 
drew her close to 
him. 

‘“*Of course I 
will, little Jan 
They stopped, and 
he held her until 
her breathing be- 
came less tremu- 
lous. 

**Let’s sit down 
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talk with you before we get —home.”’ They sat cross-legged 

upon the thick carpet of pine needles. Jan sighed wear 
“Will you light a cigarette for me, Allan?’ 
“Do you smoke?”’ he demanded incredulously 


Please.”’ Her glance was so pleading and 


" she asked 


“Sometimes 
she seemed so pitifully tired that he couldn't bring himself 
to remonstrate, as he wanted to do. He lighted two ciga 
rettes, gave her one of them, and noticed that she smoked 


it without a trace of self-consciousness He was a 





tomed to women who smoked, but the idea of Jan doing it 
was disturbing. She seemed to him such a perplexing 
combination of a woman and the youngster he had know: 
After a minute’s silence she said, ‘‘ Allan, father's affairs 
were in terrible condition. We've been paying debts, and 
there isn’t much left Her eyes came up to meet his, and 
he gazed into them, stunned. ‘“‘ We've had to lease Brent 
House, and most of the land is up for sale. For a time it 
looked as though we'd have to sell everything, but Mr 
Galloway — he’s the attorney —and I have fixed it so that 
the lease money for the next ten years will cover the inter 
est on the mortgages and pay off the balance of the debts 
I thought you’d rather do that than sell Brent House. If 
we can sell the pasture land and South Field, there'll be a 
little money left for us. Not very much. There are mort 
gages, you see. Qh, Allan! I’m awfully sorry!"’ She 


tossed the cigarette away and took both his hands in hers, 





straining towards him as though she were trying to draw 
the hurt from the wound. And he, face set, glowered at the 
ground through half-shut eyes 

“Allan, dear,’’ she continued, 
you. You don’t know how I dreaded telling you.” 

He looked up presently, and twisted his lips into a little 
smile which tried to be confident, and which wasn’t 

“Where are we going now, if Brent House is leased? 
he asked dully 

“T’ve taken the gardener’s cottage,”’ she said. ‘“‘The 
one that looks out over South Field. It’s quite pretty, 
Allan. I’ve moved all the furniture that we'll need from the 
house—all your things, and mine, and mother’s and 
father’s.”’” Her voice was striving to give the encourage- 
ment which their legs seemed to lack for the remainder of 
the walk. 

His eyes dropped from her face, dowr her arms to the 
slight brown hands which still clasped his. 

“You're a game little kid!” he said fervently 

With that she hurled herself into his arms, and for just 
a minute the torrent of tears which had been repressed 
with so painful an effort was released. Then she was on 


‘I’m awfully sorry for 


her knees before him, pressing him savagely against her 
mothering him 
““Dear Allan! Poor Allan!"’ she was murmuring. “Oh, 
I’m so glad you're here! And I was so afraid to tell you!” 
Her mind swept back over that morning. She had put 
on these bright colors for the first time since her father’s 








here, Allan,”’ she 
said. “I want to 











Fiames Leaped Around Him, and He Crouched Forward in the Cockpit, Trusting to Flying Sense to Keep His Position in the Air 








death, for she knew that she looked prettiest tor ind 


he wanted to be at her prettiest for Allar And she had 
lled the cottage with flowers, arrar ged the most famiiiar 


pieces of furniture n hope that his eye would be filled 


by these friendly sig to the ex ‘ ‘ 
B i tacit understanding the \ | which 
ivoided a full view of Brent House und the valked 
t y up the grave strip cut in the close roppes ! 
{ Varad the cottage lt wa ppare { i father 
regardiess of cost, had kept the place to the very end as !t 
had been Kept tor generatior 
Or e steps ol the cottage were | bag Phat meant 
he said to himself, that all Sound Brook knew the Brent 
fortune was exhausted; the Brents were where thei 
gardener had once lived Chat hurt! Ther vere pl t 
n Sound Brook to laugh; they had disapproved fu 
mar ive lo an actre and the nad spared no pa t 
how their disapprova intil Gertrude Janeth's daz 
burst > lame had bi t them itt gy hum ta 
fr which did po then 
In the living n Was a huge er of cosn inar 
‘ er bowl A smile edt Lip ind he tu di to 
the girl. Without speaking he t ff her hat and drew 
her ove made he t ul a st that the cosmo 
formed a medi 1 paste isa backg if ima 
ol Nair as da! i i i but tir pu be 
in of he é ed glowed w Hier lip 
ted inxiet ‘ ‘ t cu 1; and 
i rhe t t \ Wi t Lhe 
i up at nt ‘ ! £ 


“Oh, it April is it He lighted a cigaret “But 
April’s quite a way off. Let all it seventeer 
Casual! he took the yarette I eLwee } yer 


borrowed it for a puff and returned it 


I don't Ke il moke Ja ‘ iid, f \ g 

Don't yu It Was mere i polite, defers al re 
sponse 

Arm in arm they walked about the ttager n pau 
ing occasionally At last the topped before the window 
looking out Ipon the sn ith level expa H uuth Field 
Having flov lor lou eal I tin the Fre: ! Army and 
later in the American, he ild never see ich field w 
out a nearly ur " ist g that it would be y 


place for a forced landing 


Jan’s voice recalled him You have me t ! ‘ 
we cabled to vou left. haven't vou 
““H’m! Four dollars and mething 
“Oh, dear! he exclaimed faint I was hopir to pa 
the grocer and meat t 
“Ts it that bad H vice rose edulous The 
girl nodded “| had » dea 1 course & added i 
needn't havespent 
{ rddenly the 
hun ‘ Husted 
ne tu d bitter 
And I had 
idea when | 
bled Jar 
(oI vi a t 
wt vA if 
tr w! 
W he } i j 
the next 1 r 
the per} t ‘ 
lt) ‘ 
I 
‘ 
tul i} 
j té ul 
et 4 j 
» } 
© st 
i te ‘ 
me 
‘ ’ ‘ T 
1 Ww 
Otte ‘ i 
eight vea v 
ind | ' ‘ 
} h « } 
ur ‘ { 
wit tte urna 
x , 
v ; 
But t wa 
vast different 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


idea whether the art of 
public comes easy to author It 

to me, and I know nothing that fills 
ibject terror as the knowledge that 

g a dinner, after a 
i hardened toastmaster, my name is gt 
at of the next person to inflict himself 

that would give almost 
» keep me it Or when, having 
ran 


remotest 


duri roundabout in- 


ing 
nt iny every 
my seat 
club ona 


address to a woman's 


yw very much less than any person in 
platform, with a red-hot needle 

igh my solar plexus, for 

to the end of a kind 


ore 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


butt end of which is balanced on his nose. Or better, as a 
conscientious Florentine, seated in a hole in an 
eleventh-century wall, makes a large circular piece of ex- 
quisite lace of the most intricate and delicate design. 

It was hot in that room, and if all the rest of us were 
warm, how much warmer must Chesterton 
During the whole concentrated and inspired course of his 
brilliant reasoning he caught the little rivulets that ran 


cool 


have been. 


I have another unforgettable picture of Ches- 
terton In my brat I 
dining room at 
of tea one 


saw him sitting at one of t 


went into filyblown 


Paddington Station to have a cup 


afternoon, having missed a train, and 


tables ombrero 


and an enormous cloak, with a small 


his elbow on the table, reading a very 
evident enjoyment, a cup of tea in one hand and a glass of 
port the other 

Even in 


like a Dutch burgom 


wine In 
looked 


English 
released from Rembrandt 


those utterly Surroundings he 
ister just 
studio after a long sitting 

The next time we met on the 


New York, 


ame platfor 


was in some time alter 





T 4 But 
American audiences to see 

i the flesh, I doubt whether 

is would have ventured ever 
i Jeys and stumble through a 
iety in I 


eived the possibility of encourag- 


for the good 


ngland, until recently, 
Before the war it 

a preposterous and 

ive suggested that 
an author, even if it 
that he 


one of the 


people 
ten to 
would have 
other 


inteed 

isection, Or 
which would then have 
away 


at sort 


a dozen intellectual from 


bit had not caught hold of 
day Sooner or later it will, 
gradual spread of women’s 


quite certain that authors 


last people upon whom entertain- 
ll ever fall back, 
tion. The English author is 
ophet in his 
sistible desire to be 

that he 


e tales of booty 


and then 
own country, 


to America 

weductiv 

yinative offices of lecture 

they have got him in 

him on a train that never 
4° him 

, a really astonishing thing 

one night in those falsely placid prewar 

at the Women Writers’ 


Gilbert Che 


auring a dinner 
of I terton and | we 


that we 


ondon 


on an argument were 
the table, in public, at a spe 
I think 


Baillie 





it was the courageous and 
Reynolds who conceived 


ng 

protific Mra 
unprecedented scheme, and it was only be 
we were overwhelmed with surprise at 

flattering and so un-English that Chesterton 

He has never told me whether he re 

oon and as deeply as I did 

sand without an appetite for days 
on the appointed evening when we 


one 


duel he was a very mass of nerves 
A Debate Against Odds 
» had searched his brain for a subject of 


W! CH a diabolical cunning and the most subtle sense of 
mischief, he 
whicl 


ertain that I was totally ignorant, and 
vurse, it fellto him to open the proceedings and prove 


he was quite 
his point before | could get a chance to start a tangent, he 
reveled in the complete satisfaction of having an antagonist 
id as mutton before the fight began. I 
: occasional nervous smile during a 
meal at which | pecked at a roll and glanced askance at a 
‘} g room was not, as we had supposed and 

empty but for a smattering of Mrs 

mmediate circle. It was packed like a 

d never have believed that there were 

ters on this earth. Here and there was 

who was known as the husband of a 


ould see ali this in his 


Mr iesterton, more than wife and something of 
mother, with a wonderful touch of governess, valet, guide 
and encouragement to G. K. before he 
mo le platform, and brushed the crumbs from 

he announced that he had chosen as 

t there is no law in England,” I felt like 

iad been puffed out and clapped between 
Much more so during the hour that fol- 
rton, utterly lost to his audience, and 

i o an invisible secretary, played with 
reat juggler plays with billiard balls, piling 
d then another, on the tip of a cue, the 


angel, whispered 
} 


inted the litt 
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In Ovat—Lieutenant 


N,v. ¢ 
Colonel Robert Loraine 


down his face, as they have a 
knack of doing from the snowy 
forehead of the Jungfrau, and 
just as they were about to fall 
from the first of his chins 
flicked them venerously 
among the disconcerted and 
wedged-in peopl: who were 
literally sitting at his feet. 
From time to time, too, oblivi- 
ous of the world, he groped 
deep into his trousers pockets 
and rattled his change, going on 
and on, from point to point, from 
proof to proof, until the constitu- 
tion of England was quite devoid 
of law and a circle of white shirt 
bulged beneath his waistcoat. 

It was monstrous, gigantic, amazing, 
delicious, deadly. No such thing had 
ever been done before and probably never 
will be achieved again. The athletic people all é 
round the platform, who hardly dared to imag- 
ine what might happen next, and those in comparative 
safety in more distant parts of the room who hung upon 
every word, as I did, burst into loud applause when, finally, 
the lace maker tied his final knot. All I could do, when I 
mounted the glistening platform, was deliberately and help- 
lessly to misrepresent the whole thesis of the argument and 
make out that Chesterton had been trying to prove that 
there are no laws in England—and then dance upon his 
body. And as soon as my unbeatable antagonist saw how 
I was wriggling from beneath the gorgeous pile of his words 
he uttered scream after scream of joyful pain, paradoxist 
to the bitter end. And it was his sporting mirth, his un- 
conscious imitation of a peahen crying for her recalcitrant 
young that made my effort go with gusts of laughter. 


PYRIGHT BASSAN 


stice, when he was trying, W 
succes 


try. 1} 


act as his 


, to be a prophet out of | 


id been done the honor t 


chairman; and, eager 
pleasure of meeting him 
ol tl 


whicn he was 


agall 
early to one dressir 
theater in 
crowded house of Ameri 

him, with the devoted Mrs 

a worried look 
eting, I 


ing up and down wit and a 
tumbler. After our gre 
he was drinking and he said 


I thought th: 


asked him what 


“Sal volatile 
tney 


yave to ladit with the 


Mr. Chesterton's Megrims 


“| HAVE the megrims,”’ he rey 
the megrims.”” Which wa 
a thing to be wondered at, bec 
returned to New York for a 
having been harried | 
before being flung int 
ther half, in the u 

by this 


allway! 


time 

in, asked me what 

1 him that I hadn’t the 
r prepared m) 
rhtfully afraid that | 


tence in the middle 


remote 
impromptus, 


mignt ftorg 





ol a paragraph 
and fall dead on my face in the foot 
lights, | therefore waited unt 

faced the 


audience 


WaikKed O 
and alte 
warming 
died awa 
isno entt 
world li 
America 
spiration, i 


audien¢ 


most men 
them why 
endured the 
torture, I said, 


ing for a chairman : 


l had once 
exquisite 


of draw 


local magnate 
never acted in that 
ity before. He 
for the 
utes, but dt 
of the period 
allotted to me. 
on the swift tide of his ve 
he confided to a long-suff 
gradually amused audience every com 
plex that had grown upon his brain. He 
went from books to polities, irom religion to 
baseball, from prohibition to flappers, European 
situation to breakfast food. On and on and on went that 
stream of words, like the waters of the Arno, while I, 
watching the bland-faced clock in the hall, metaphorically 
shed garment after garment in great nervousness and rose 
to say good night in a state of nature, when at last the 
suddenly conscience-stricken babbler sat down in the mid- 

dle of a sentence and forgot to introduce me after all. 

It was good once more to hear that laugh of painful joy, 
but not so good to notice that Chesterton had acquired 
self-consciousness, that he desisted from flicking his rivu- 
lets among his audience and that his pockets had been very 
carefully sewed up. But once again he made an exquisite 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Dangerous Game: B’ar Fights 
ema Sie 2—By Stewart Edward White 





T IS tough to live on the Western Continent and 

be a mighty hunter, for it is exceedingly diffi- 

cult to kid oneself along with the idea that we 
have much dangerous game. And there are so 
many other mighty hunters besides oneself —sev- 
eral million of them. To be sure, all but a very few 
of them are with you in a tacit conspiracy to boost 
the idea. Sort of professional ethics, like doctors 
sticking together even if the patient dies. Every 
fellow is in duty bound to strengthen the legend 
He must listen with respect and wear the face of 
credence, and it is not clubby of him to tell what he 
knows. In fact, he likes to believe it, and he him 
self is the first person to be kidded along. With the 
limited material at our command, we do our little 
best. Quite a respectable body of popular opinion 
is the result; which shows what patient and con- 
tinued effort can do if persistently applied. Say 
“‘bear’’ to the average citizen and he reacts nine 
times in ten gratifyingly with a shake of the head 
and the fervid statement that he hasn’t lost any 
bear. Say “grizzly,’’ and he goes even further by 
profane asseveration that you can have ’em if you 
want ’em, but he doesn’t want to be in the same 
valley with ’em—no, sir! Mention panther, which 
is the horrific for cougar, or mountain lion, and he 
reacts appropriately as to something that hangs 
on limbs over roads waiting to drop on you, or 
boldly enters the backwoods cabin to devour the 
baby in defiance—vain—of little ten-year-old 
Johnny with the musket twice the size of himself, 
who rests it across the table into the glaring eyes 
of the And wolves! The ravening brutes 
lolloping alongside in the snow, their red tongues 
hanging out, their red eyes aflame, gulping down 
lap degs and pienic lunches and mothers-in-law 
and self-sacrificing heroes and things thrown out 
to delay them; but, alas, the delay is only tem : 








YRIGMT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NW. ¥ 
porary, and soon their gleaming fangs are snatching Mostly Bears are Humorous Clowns, Lazy and Good-Natured 
at the Or else they spend their evenings 

chasing an expert skater on the ice, while he doubles — the stirrings of faint heresy —refro, Sath ! Our sacred 
and twists, superbly eluding them, when a thin faint crach institutions are attacked! 


warns him that a strap has broken or there’s open water 
ahead or 

When we’ve mentioned bear, cougar and wolves, how- 
ever, we are forced to let the voice fall. We may, if we 
choose, add bull moose or elk at certain times of the year; 
mainly because individuals have been known to be grumpy 
enough or crazy enough to try for trouble. But that is 
mainly because they are big enough to hurt a man if they 
should happen to be so inclined; surely no one would seri 
ously list them as dangerous game per se. As we pointed 
out in the first article of this series, on that basis the timid 
deer would qualify; as vide 
the yara about Del Deven 


Now far be it from me to say that this or that never 
happened 


never happened I am convinced by many experien 


I am exceedingly chary of saying anything 





] 
1 


that if 1, with all confidence, were to state that the sun hat 
never risen any where but in the east, somewhere somebod 


would rise up with a fully attested Assyrian brick record 
ing one day in remote antiquity when the thing came up 
from the west 

rhe farthest I will go in this negative busines to state 
that neither in my experience nor in my research has a 


certain thing happened 


Take the panther, or cougar, or puma, or moun- 
tain lion for example. He has 
being a bold bad actor. Every few months he 


a reputation of 


gets his name in the papers. The exact details are 
always very circumstantial. All the names are 
given in full, and the place, and the precise time of 
day. The account should carry conviction to the 
But to the student of such things 


tandardization te most of these 


most skeptical 
tnere 18 a certall 
yarns 

W hy do cougars alway attack schoo}l-teacher 
for instance? Four out of five of these newspaper 
tories have a -teacher mixed up in them 
The cougar is a notoriously difficult animal to get a 
sight of; but if I were to hire out to the Govern 
ment as one of its professional cougar hunters, | 
think I should best prepare myself for success by 


taking a course at some good normal school 


’'Twixt the Cougar and the Deep Drop 


wi do they select brother and sister school 
children in preference to other human game? 
Why does the hunter invariably fire at the attack 
} 


ing beast as it launches itself out in midair like a 


flying squirrel, only to have it sail right over him 
and crash down dead behind his stooping back? 
The minor variations in these published accounts 
would seem on analysis to be more attributable to 
the individual fancy of the writer in need of copy 
than to events themselves. But they do read most 
convincing-like 

Some of them, perhaps, have a perfectly gen- 
uine and sincere basis. Take the case of a certain 
gentleman who was hunting in the White Moun 
tains of Arizona. He happened around a corner 
face to face with a mountain lion. He and the 
beast were equally surprised and were mutually 
paralyzed into immobility for the moment. As the 
way was open for retreat, there is no doubt that the 





lion would have turned tail—if not stopped by a bullet. But 





the mighty hunter beat her to it. He forgot about his gun 
The two were on a commodious ledge with a twe nty-foot 
drop to one side. With a promptitude of decision that did 





him credit, our friend leaped into space Fortunately he 
landed in the out pread top of a pifion tre 


and got off 
with a few scratches. Nothing will persuade this man that 
he was not in great danger from the cat. As a matter of 
fact, he was in no danger at all 


For I truly believe of all predatory animals big enough to 


inflict damage, the cougar is the most cowardly It is all 
but impossible to get up a fight with him. His pursuit is fuil 
of excitement and noise, and there is at times considerable 


dange attend 





dorf and the appreciative 
hound. 

No; if mere ability to 
inflict damage is to be the 
criterion I wish respect- 
fully to put forward the 
merits of the common or 
domestic cow as met up 
with on the open range. 


Tough Truth 


UT if it is tough to live 

on the Western Conti- 
nent and be a mighty 
hunter, it is tougher to try 
to write a little truth about 
it. The whole three million 
or so of mighty hunters will 
at once jump your frame. 
They will adduce testimony 
to the contrary by the ton 
and swear to it on a stack 
of Bibles a mile high. They 
feel a personal pride in de- 
fending their legend, you 
see; and they have a great 
advantage in that they be- 
lieve it themselves. If any 
of them have a few uneasy Pay 








the danger is that you will 
} 


break your precious ne¢ 

falling over ros r down 
timber trying to catch uy 
with him About the only 
way y i ca catch up to 


m1 th the aid of good 


dog Without dogs you 
iniiveina 


fe and not get 


all your hi 


more than a chance glimpse 


of one. He sees to chat. If 





the most remarkable con 


f 


catenation of circumstances 


come > Close and o un 


animais, in 8ucn a ver u 


lal position that it can 


yet away except through 
u, then you must aseribe 
| f 


our t ibles—if any to 


ra near at ient and 


have met with dangerou 


game 

Then there is the timbe 
wolf He is a fine, big 
powerful anima!, and |} 
travels in pach His poten 





doubts they smother them PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD, ft. ¥. OC. 
as a religious would smother 





Wrestling With a Wild Cat Which Wae Captured in the Yosemite National Park 


tialities for bringing down 
(Continued on Page 6/ 
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Overdue Prison Reforms 


0 LARGE country has a better prison system than 
that of the United States; but this fact does not war 


rant the assumption that our system is perfect or even as 


good as it ought to be in view of our national wealth and 


enlightenment 
Overcrowding, enforced idleness and the herding in of 
young offenders with hardened criminals are perhaps the 


three greatest evils that prison reformers are trying to do 


away with. Overerowding, whether in jail or tenement 


and the most 
little to 


shortest known cut to disease; 


health 


house, is the 


competent otticers can do comparatively 
combat it if they ar 
Idlene in 


the dé gradation 


without power to remove its cause 


confinement increases rather than diminishes 


inseparable from prison life. The inter 
mingling of youthful offenders with old-timers is to all in 
tents and purposes the establishment of a school for crime 
lhe easy complacency with which these evils have been 
tolerated in many parts of the country reflects small credit 
We 


time out of mind grand juries have been telling us about 


upon u cannot plead ignorance of conditions, Since 


them. Inaction is the result of local and national selfish- 


ness or indifference. The fact of the matter is the average 
community would rather spend its taxpayers’ money on 
other things than its penal institutions. By some curious 
line of reasoning a stretch of asphalt boulevard or a palatial 
courthouse is often accepted as a satisfactory substitute 
for a modern jail or for a decent penitentiary. The public 
conscience, speaking nation-wise, has not yet been deeply 
touched; and until! it is, the betterment of prison condi 
tions will be slow and sporadic 

Productive labor for convicts has advantages so obvious 
that no argument is required to establish its benefits. 
There is a movement on foot in Washington to set up in- 
dustries in all three of our Federal prisons. The system has 
had a trial in the Atlanta penitentiary, where some five 
hundred prisoriers are engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
duck for the use of the Post Oflice Department. The re 
sults have fulfilled all expectations and fully warrant the 
assertion of friends of the movement that similar enter- 
prises should be put into operation at Leavenworth and 
MeNeil Island 


have sometimes proved serious obstacles in the path of such 


The objections of labor organizations that 


reforms can be met and overcome by equitable regulation 
of the terms and character of employment. 

Other pressing Federal needs include new and separate 
institutions for women and for young men offenders. The 
number and character of the national organizations urging 
these forward steps are such that sooner or later they are 
bound to have their way. 
has been 


In several commonwealths lively interest 


aroused in the so-called state’s-use system. This plan con- 
templates the prison manufacture of certain standardized, 
noncompetitive goods designed to supply the needs of 
public institutions at home and in neighboring states, the 
character of the output depending upon local resources in 
the matter of raw materials, and so on. The most benefi- 
cent feature of this plan is that the prison worker besides 
paying for his own keep is able to earn a substantial over- 
plus that is available for the support of his dependent and 
usually innocent family, or may serve to tide him over the 
period between his release from the institution and his 
reinstatement in the ranks of the free wage earners. 
Some of these reforms were long ago initiated in many 
parts of the country and are now accepted as a matter of 
course, There are still, however, many backward states 
whose people do not realize that they have lagged behind 
until they are much nearer the tail of the procession than 


the front. It is not too late to make up for lost time. 


Tips on the Market 


T THE annual meeting of one of the country’s oldest 
A banking institutions, held a short time ago, the share- 
holders were told that since 1844 there has been paid in 
$100 par 
“The average dividend 


dividends upon each share of the original stock 
value—the total sum of $8000. 
rate over the period of eighty years has therefore been 100 
“The book value 


on December 31, 1923, of the equivalent of one original 


per cent per annum,” said the president 


share was $4,704.80, and the present market value of the 
equivalent of an original share is about $5400.” 

Not long after these figures were made public a broker 
headed a conspicuous newspaper advertisement as follows: 
“Do your investments grow? We give below a few exam- 
ples of capital-stock growth, excluding dividends, in the 
stocks of representative banks, insurance and industrial 
companies, which we have handled over a ten-year period 
showing a percentage of growth ranging from 49 to 345 per 
cent.””. And they had; there is no question about it 

In all such wisdom there is a touch, perhaps more, of 
hindsight instead of foresight. Looking back, we can all see 
the mistakes we have made, the opportunities missed and 
lost. Eighty years ago the future of the infant bank did 
not seem so secure as its past now proves to have been. 
The future is but 
darkly, if at all 


But the growth of these investments has been a gradual 


a veil through which most of us see 


process, free from the spectacular, the mercurial and the 
exciting. Most of the thousands who seek riches in the 
stock market demand far quicker, more enlivening motion. 
The increment of years and of decades does not hold them. 

Yet in every community, in thousands of communities 
in this country, there are examples of investments which 
have grown and are growing. It has been part of the Amer- 
ican process of expansion, There aré not only banks but 
such manufacturing industries as‘those pertaining to the 
automobile and its accessories, chain and department 
stores, motion pictures, and hundreds of others. 

The stocks of many sound, growing local enterprises 
not only fail to offer the quick action of the great centrally 
located stock markets but also they lack the immediate 
liquidity. But marketability of that character is rarely 
necessary to the slow upbuilding of a fortune or a compe- 
tence. With the exception of the Wall Street professionals 
the fortunes of this country have been built mainly upon 
industrial increment and not upon security operations. 

Many rich men today enjoyed beyond doubt an element 
of luck, of good fortune, in entering industries which were 
destined for growth. Winnings there are like those in a 
poker game, but if the imagination will encompass all the 
villages, towns and small and moderate-sized cities of this 


country, there is sure to present itself a long procession of 
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men who have started with small savings, have invested 
and reinvested in their stores, factories, newspapers and 
banks, only to reap a great reward in the end. 

The building up of a business is not in its daily grind 
particularly romantic. Mysterious deals in Wall Street 
make better headline material than a slightly increased 
weekly production in the rather gloomy two-story factory 
on the two-acre tract near the edge of town. But the test 
of any wealth-producing process is to be found in its 


results, and there the lesson is plain. 


Man’s Mechanical Rivals 


ECENT progress in science and invention has been so 
R spectacular that it sometimes seems as if man’s own 
ingenuity would eventually so multiply machinery as to 
put himself out of his job. Today there is scarcely any 
physical manifestation that cannot be more delicately 
measured and recorded by some mechanical, electrical or 
chemical method, almost automatic in its workings, than 


it can by the unaided efforts of an ordinary observer. 
Many an apparatus is of such extraordinary sensitiveness 
and is so flexible in operation that the temptation is to 


f 


trust it as implicitly as if it possessed in addition the hu 


man faculty of judgment. Therein lies the danger of its 
employment. No machine, broadly speaking, is so perfect 
that it can be used as a substitute for trained judgment. 
The finest mechanical device never acquires the ability to 
correct its own mistakes. It never learns. It gets use and 
wear, but no experience 


Modern 
rivalry between man and the machinery of his 


medicine offers countless illustrations of the 


own crea 
The use of 


tion—a rivalry in which man is still ahead 


X rays in surgery was rightly hailed as an epoch-making 
but that 


obvious cases the value of plates thus produced is compara- 


advance; everyone knows save in the most 


tively small unless the services of a specialist skilled in ir 
terpreting these intricate shadow pictures can be drawn 
upon. In like fashion it is possible to study the chemical 
processes going on in the body with a refinement of detail 
that a few years ago would have been regarded as incred 


ible. The net efficiency of a patient, considered as an 


assembled group of functioning organs, can be determined 
with striking accuracy; and yet when the reports are all 
in, no electrical contraption can balance one against ar 

other, assign the proper weight to each, lay down a cours¢ 


WY} 


of treatment and tell the patient whether he will live or die 
Professional leaders everywhere are keenly alive to the 


At the Harvard Medical 


obscure 


limitations of mere apparatus. 
School, for example, they tell with amusement of ar 
heart case that baffled the most delicate of modern diagno 
tic methods. Even that highly sensitive device which re 

cords the intensity of the electrical impulses generated in 
different parts of the heart shed little light on the nature 
of the ailment. Finally an old-school practitioner, who did 
not pretend to be especially up-to-date, borrowed an ordi 

nary stethoscope, and in five minutes was able to make a 
positive diagnosis. The younger men readily confirmed it 
when they were told what to listen for. The explanation 
is simple: The old-fashioned doctor had not come to depend 
He relied 


upon himself and upon a pair of ears that had been listen 


upon the aid of elaborate electrical contrivances 


ing to hearts for forty years, and steadily learning as they 
listened. 

Proved ability to make long series of correct judgments 
with only negligible errors is one of the most valuable of all 
human faculties; and a selfish world pays for it, as it 
should, with unstinted liberality. Great executives are not 
compensated according to the number of hours they spend 
at their desks, but in proportion to the correctness with 
which they say yes, no, buy, sell, wait, expand, contract, 
plain sailing, or trouble ahead. Work, as it is generally 
considered, is pretty well standardized and its rewards are 
measured by the haggling of the market place. Vision 
names its own reward and rarely fails to get it. 

Judgment, vision, imagination, courage and exnerience 
have never yet been built into a machine. Until they are 
there will be no substitute for the human mind; and man 
can regard his mechanical creations as faithful servants 


just as long as he does not expect too much of them. 
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“The House by the Side 
” 4 of the Road”’ 














Ua True Version 
{ . on , 
yi E WANTED to live by the 
A de of the road 
f And be friend to mar 
f he had beer d beauti 
; i/ i di ‘ t { I li } 
{ . 
| So he bought hin he e by the 
, ide of the roa 
i f And} dly eer he began. 
"i \ pa } / opped i 
hie Oy the ra 
\) {nd bumn hin felephone 
\ By y he peste by tourist 
| By ht he bu d by thugs, 
\\ , 
if | everyone left the n Cans On 
f e law? 
} } 
P 1nd drove hin erably bug 
‘J } 
if The de iltle boy hom he ten- 
4 
fi derly love 
] ke I] hi ndou un 
, och 
{nid the he be ended took 
iy. 7 
tli oft 
} ‘ 
{ } inderwe ( a? 
i au 7 ‘ hece t 
fi jhtly annoyed 
Lu wcumbed to emotional 


f The he who had wanted to live by the 
Laid in ¢ upply of big, powerful guns 
ind a heap of fresh shells, and began 


hoot everybody that came near 


Which he found was an excellent plan 
i ] 
\ " « 
\ % 





roat 


the place 


P. McEvoy. 


Mr. Tywhap Sallies Forth 





id IS bedtime-story time. Laddy is all 
} a whangbanger addy will be a daddy) 
day, so he hope nd he knows he can’t 
i ’ I ) 


learning how to be a good bedtimer 
‘What will y 
** queries Laddy as he carefully tuc 


OZY little SIX-D) four bed 
| f “Oh, please tell me that one about 
| \ ['ywhapity. You know which one I me 


Tell me about Specimen BZYK, Castle of 


ness Series 


Ta 


“po be it 


yu remember how Tywhap wa 


M1 





} f pirited citizer ywhapity ever had un 
p Committee advised him he had better 
a S100,000 fund for the big doing of T 
in to-be Homecoming Week? Then he hpecame 
, zen kive ry body said so. Can you guess 
you can’t guess why. Because he woul 
‘‘He said, said he, to the Cits. Com., ‘ 
guyette do you 
" highwaymen think 


I am anyhow? | 
can see myself help- 


t 

} ing pay for bad 
i] advertising for my 
! own home town. | 


see myself giv 
mazuma 





| ing my 
bucksfrigidcash to 
entertain, in grand 
style, returning 


for-a-while birds 


H that 
t flew from our burg: 
} Oh, Wasn’t That a 
Good Town to 
Come From!’ 
“Nowgotosleep, 
daddy. Tomorrow 
night I shall de- 
lineate in a de- 
tailed form you can 


Sang as they 











set te 


ou order tonight for your 


dear old pastgrandmasterbedtimer. 
the best 
til the 


cough 


why 


tell daddy 
nimself some 
tart too early 


old 


his 


delec 


tation, 


ks daddy in 


Mr. Tywhap of 


ar honevbuncl 


Modern Foolist 
Well, 
public 
Citizens’ 
up for the 


ywhapity’s about- 


ts worst citi 
Of course 
subscribe. 
kind of a 


1 not 
What 
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Wife: “‘That Ends It! 


readily grasp 
knocked a brick out o 
Fo« 
daddy, 
ruthlessly wren 


the 


lishnes: 


Maybe tl 
a 








mer! 


for a Homestaying Week grand blowout 


how this 


lacing precincts 





Black Beauty 


M KARLIEST recollection 
are of standing in the win 
dow of a large room with a large 
number of other cars, and of hav 


ing people stop outside to admire 


me. I was a handsome thing, too 
for my body was very black and 
hin ind m ig? bumper 
ind steper nm the ni y boar 
were of me n il t yr 
like silve hve 1 ning the 


porter polished me until I 1 


flected his yrinning du lace 
Thoug! t was very pleasant 
the showroon ; longed té 
move abo I t ti pros 
pective buyers came in | noped 
they would take me Il wa i 
thoroughbred and knew | isla 
From Now On He Cuts Out Butter" the most aluabie “a 
place But i mal! t « 
sally by our brave Mr. Tywhap whom I had learned isn ttle ( eome o sell 
he walls of the Castle f \ ier much faster tha | 
e next night you're ood litt he men always asked about my ignit ! linders, 
torially the sec { it Wa park plugs, battery brake OlNg ter and other 
ose as Mr. Tywhap sallied forth in things connected with what was under my hood, but the 
of Tywhapity to raise $100,000 ladies they brought with them patted me e fende 
nd admired my upholstering 
H. Hovio Rafferty Then one day aman came in and spent a long time woh 


ing me over and listening to the salesman, and ended hi 
What Tomasita Taught Her Tutor it by writing on a small yellow slip of paper and giving 
it to the salesmar That afternoon a man came and 
( CE a tutor, Peter Potte painted some initials on my door in gold letters and I knew 
) Tutored Tomasita Sautt I was sold. How happy I was! 
And his love grew hot or hott My new owner came the next day and drove me away 
Than the boiling point of himself I purred along contented! iithough i wa tiff 
from {ach ”y use 
Peter sought to be a He did try to 
iffere - race me however 


When / pr 
brought her 
Tomasita tai 
More than e’er the 

t her 


ight her tut 


tutor taugh 


For she fled then he 
besought her, 
Lying hid where 

none would note 


he va 
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yuk } 
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home he mi 

got { ! went 

t tl house 





~ r vyoman and 
y tw } ' 
v { ! ime 
ie 
t nd la ea 
i nd me.the chi 
ire? i { 
il ! t ent 
» tha } pring 
‘ é Al] 
' t ' na 
we ' ind 
for eve r 
lu rt wy? ' tt 
r ed i ood 
mote } | 
When vy t hed 
home | w j e! 
nt a ; 
¥ t A ere 
’ tt vr 
model stood 
He ne 1 
v ‘ 
ui 
goty i,t e the 
Well, I kne whe 
re on ! 
Can Him! Lodge A t! 
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yetout tnemseive 
Well you'll get 
pretty yood treat 
ment here if the 
new chauffeur 
iny good I heard 
Mr. Davis tell the 
missus that he 
would be here u 
the morning 4 

I took up my life 
it the Davis home 


vith quite a bit of 





ure and et 


toyed being driven 


I passed from 
one owner to an- 
other with the only 
consoling thought 
that I always got 
cleaned up when 
for sale, and then a 
new owner would 
treat me pretty 
well forthe first few 
weeks. My last 
owner insured me 
as heavily as he 
could and then one 
dark night took me 
to the outskirts of 
town, turned my 
head to an em 
bankment, re 
leased my brakes 
gave me a push, 
andIfelltothefoot 
of the embank- 
ment, a mass of 
twisted iron, 
broken glass and 
splintered wood 
Had I been prop- 
erly treated and 
taken care of I 
might be giving 
good service now, 
but here I lie, a 
heap of economk 
waste 


Velma Syke 


Interview 
Yourself 








iround with the 
pretty woman and 
her children peeping out my window Boggs, the new 
chauffeur, was a very good one and kept our cylinders as 
well as our bodies clean and never made us run too long 
without oil. Grayboat, as the roadster was called, was 
used almost altegether by Mr. Davis, but we had many 
rood visits while standing in the garage, though sometimes 
1 did not get in until very late at night 
L had been with the Davises for about three years when 
e day. some came and took Grayboat away. I felt 
orry for him, for he had always dreaded the time 
t be I also found that other cars felt the 
times when cars were 
f a home where a party 
have heard sad tales of 
s beautiful and worthy 
ld from one owner to an 
eir enamel and important 
arts and finally landing in a scrap heap 
Ihe cars that had been in accidents shud 
dered a they told us of them. One car | 
emember in particular said that if human 
beings only knew th rony their cars felt 
when forced t o street cars, other 
motor car or over little defenseless chil 
dren, they might be more careful 
One day Boggs left and a new man took 
| noticed the difference 
areless driver and 
about taking care of me 
! became choked up with carbon and my 
ached for needed oil. But I wa 
n hard, no matter what my condi 
andeven my tires did pot have enough 
them, so blowouts were fre 


juent tv ownel 


re ire In 
became dissatisfied 
with me and one day some man came and 

or way, and | saw ashiny new car 
My coat was quite 
r was badly bent 
had been struck by another car 


of the house 


apologized to me and we con 
amiably thoug adly while the 


had no chauffeur and 

fore, inkering with me himself 

he knew about me was what he read 

book and then guessed at, | was al 
ways out of fix. Part of the time my con 


nections were not right, sometimes my 
parts were not put back right, and it is no 
wonder that I had a habit of getting my 
owner and his numerous family out in the 


country miles from 





nywhere and then 


Why Ed. Weatherby Was Late With His Spring Plowing 


By this time I was a sad parody of my name. My coat 
was peeled off and rusty in spots, my upholstering was dirty 
and ragged, and my engine knocked and jangled so that, 
though my horn was out of order, my owners saw no need 
of having it fixed. 

My third owner knew something about cars and he really 
fixed me up to look well. I received a nice coat of paint, 
my damaged upholstering was fixed, and my engine over 
hauled. But he had just fixed me up to sell me. And my 
next owner was sick of his bargain in a week, for my engine 
had been abused too much for me to give good service. 





T IS becoming 

such a habit 
with the public 
prints to interview great business men, detectives, movi 
actors, and so on, as to why and how they became great, 
that it is beginning to work a real hardship, not only on the 
people who have to do the interviewing but the interviewee 
as well. To meet this contingency it is a pleasure here to 
publish what might be—in point of fact, is—termed a basic 
interview. Whenever a National Figure feels an inspira- 
tional story of his life coming on, all he has to do is to take 
this interview, cross out such words as are not applicable 
to his particular case, properly fill in the blank spaces, and 
cut along the dotted lines. 

Here it is 
How | BECAME A GREAT 


AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH 


When the editor of 
asked me for a message for his 


readers, I confess that | 





could not understand why anyone should 


be interested in my life and such great 


measure of success as I have attained 
} 


| 


CCSEUCRDSUCRUEEe I was born in 





Like so many of us, the little red 
schoolhouse was my only means to an 
education, and I am sure that my teacher 
and my little schoolmates had no idea 
then that I was late? to become famous 
But I knew; asI said at the time, ‘“ A man 
must have faith in himself.”’ 

When I was only ten years old my 
father (mother) died and when my mother 
father) married again, I was forced to 
seek my own living. I was employed in a 
store at $8 a week, and I am certain that 
my employer had no idea that the willing 
little boy who ran his errands was later to 
become famous. But it has been no sur- 
prisetome. It is interesting to reflect that 
Il am today earning times as much in 
a as I did then in . (Note: Make 
these figures as intricate as possible so thai 
the income-tax boys can’t check up on you. 
Now, to what do I owe my success? To 
my wife (mother, aunt or sister in case of 
unmarried successful man), who has really 
been a pal to me, though often my sever- 
est critic. 








HAWN 6. 1NW 


refusing to budge and having to be towed 
So Ll was sold 


If the Business Man Put as Little Thought on the Qualifications of His Employes 
as the Voter Does in Selecting Candidates to Run the Public Business 


But most of all, and I say it with all 
due modesty, I can trace my success to my 
spirit of stick-to-it 1.C.M. Azoy, Jr 


ee a ee 
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*) 
te yp ao Campse_t Soup ComPpanY +" e oy, 


CA MOEN, Nid USM a ,/ 





Wherever there are grocery stores, Campbell’s 
Beans are known and bought. It takes Quality 
to have a reputation like that. 


Campbell’s didn’t teach the American people 
to eat beans, but the very goodness of the beans 
leads people to buy Campbell’s. 


ee 


In fact,there are countless people who eat beans 
regularly and who never consider they have beans 


= 


at their best unless they have Campbell’s. 


12 cents a can 


kxcept in Rocky Mountain 


Ce ST a a ee 


Slow-cooked Digestible 
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UNMORGANATIC MARRIAGE 


quite finished —-fa Americans who thought they ought to have 


there 


been 
to be thought of a an 


By Norval Richardson 


ay It’s the most bothersome and difficult 
Billy reviewed the experience 


question that can come up in an embassy 


Over 
youthful »hilosophizing 
: I i k 


1 had shown 

that once an 
Americar 

me might 

home It was 

arguing about 

ng influences 
lization, cit 

| 


time and 


tudy given to pe! 
good breeding, form, tra 
all th ort of thing 
Ve » SO far as to 
wied over by 
ventually into 


nob so far 


lop ¢ 
as your 
I went, espe 

t} d not fit 
Old World aty 


into 
mphere; and 
al American 
country, its 


il you were ar 
mud of 
ank charac 
eventually bound 
obliterate the 
h which had 
» effeteness 
for example 
\lter a year in one of the most 
ougnt-alter embassies in a 
ipital in which everyone of 


any importance from anywhere 
in the world felt it an obligation 
to appear at least once a year 

o think of him 
maving reached a plane a 


had grown t 


ved on by his 
average compatriots. Of course, 


it was rather human to have 
attitude, The 


ola ver 


iallen into thi 


rarefied air mart court 


idious 


I 
et was ve ry in 


Its ac- 


cept 


ince of you, its attentions 
if ofte 
were 
self 
ata 


n with ulterior mo- 
flattering to 
and Billy 
vulnerable as any 
ise. But at the moment 
e was rapidly falling into 
iction that he had at 
| | the 


last found his real 
out to 


most 


esteem 


' 
ne con 


setting 


place in life he wa ut 


fill, thea he was so tem 
perament lly sympathetic with, 


; 


pre o! his 


sOoclate 


Opinions changed 
and he found himself viewing it 
all, himself included, with very 
at all 
his 
country, 
put it all 
ver anything this cracked-up 
\tinental society could show 
would that 


col 


It wasn't 
The 


his own 


jeep conte mpt 


the real thing other 
own people, 
his ow? 


traditions 


admit 
his smart 


never 
ittitude of 

leagues — an attitude of admira 
tion and real enthusiasm for one of his own ountry people 
had anything to dowith his sudden awakening. Never! Not 

i of it! No 
achieved a really clear vision without sentiment 
y some part in it- his own observation 

It began one morning when the ambassador sent for him 
to come into his room. Billy saw at once that his chief was 
His quick dismissal of pending matters, hi 
perempt ry 


all caller 3, 


His eyes had been opened by his heart 


playing 


preoccupied 
rather sending off of the second secre tary to 
eceive even those who came with important 
introduction, showed that something important 
mn 1. Bill 


WAS « y felt even more certain of it when the 


a very long cigar, lighted it carefully, 
om his hip pocket a chain filled with keys, unlocked 
a drawer of his de 


ambassador chose 


drew f: 
sk, took out a sheet of paper and finally 
sat down with a sigh, as much as to say he was ready for 
business. Even the swivel chair, which always struck Billy 

peng an anachronism in its proximity to the expanse of 
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ut and brass and tortoise shel] 


in reality an extremely 
buhl table that served as desk a rigid, 
efficient air that morning 


handsome 


had 


“Now we've got an matter 
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hour or two to get this 
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here someone may appear to us entirely unim 
portant, and yet go and 
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“Something important in from the State Department?” 
Billy asked. 

“Not from the department, but just us important as if 
it had come directly from the Secretary of State himself: 
as a matter of fact, probably much more important —for 
m«¢ 

Billy glanced at the paper the ambassador held. 

‘May I have a look at it, sir?” 

“Can't you guess what it is?” 

‘Haven't an idea, sir.” 

The ambassador frowned in a portentous way; only 
one who knew him well would have guessed there was a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes. 

“It is the list of Americans I am to present at court next 
week.” 

Billy settled back comfortably in a chair. 

“Oh, is that all? 1 thought it was a serious international 
proble m,”’ 

“Serious international problem! Don’t you call it that 
you who have been in diplomacy four years? I wish you 
would kindly tell me what is more important to an am- 
bassador. ‘I've known several who were recalled just 
because they didn't include on such a list the names of 


What in the Wortd Would I Say to Him?" 


You never can tell how intimate 
he may be with a 
IS anxious to 


senator who 
prove his friend 
ship for him—and incidentall 
get his votes and 


deep sympathy to hi 


how he wa 


wit! 


slighted at 
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at court, notever 
to peep at the ki 
The senator’ 

pending, of cou 
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ical power — may 
into 
the Senate and 

that august body tl 


presenting the 


bassador in a certair capit 
lacking in the proper An 
spirit and interest in his 
patriots 
sador I 
letter 


State 
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After this the amba 
very likely to recely i 
the 


from secretary of 


uggesting that he ought 
to come home for a 
or something 
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when you are 
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How man) Ame 
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at the first cour 
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ter of ceremonie 


told him we ha 
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“I’m afraid so 
that 
“I do call it that. Just 
until you hear the com 
written and 
write 


other word 


wait 
aints 
when | 


courteous letter 


verbal 
my most 
explaining that the list has 
completed. E 
will sa 
Have 
again? 

Billy nodded 

“T don’t see 


possibly change 


heer 
very 01 
I was playin; 


you heen ov 


there represent 
troduction that cor oO 
I suppose eac 
son on it might be called 
portant 
States.” 
The twinkle in the ambassador’s eyes de« pened 
Jot only important, young man, 
Remember that-—distinguished. Be sur you put 
the note you write to those who are to be presented 
something like this: ‘I have the honor to ir form 
among the distinguished 
their majesties’ 


OV erlooked 





citizen of the 


but aistir 


Vo t af 
Americans to be presented to 
on such and such a date, in 
a dress, at such and such an hour 


uch and sucl 
‘it gives me mucl plea 
ure to notify you that your name is the first on the list.’’ 
The ambassador relighted the long cigar--which had 
gone out-—-drew deeply at it and sank back in his swivel 
chair, but with a restlessness that Billy knew 
the subject was not yet disposed of 
pregnant with trouble: ‘In spite of the 
you —have carefully pruned this list and consider it perfect, 
it has got to be changed.” 
“Changed!” Billy’s voice fell into that downwa1 


30 well meant 
His next words 
he fact that I 


came 


1 curve 
le had 
strong words were necessar\ 


( 
So expressive of disappointment —even despair. | 
worked over the infernal list 
to describe it — for weeks and weeks Each name had been 
most carefully considered. Pros and cons had been 
sented and dismissed and the final outcome a 
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The outer marks of inner goodness 


Look for the blue identifica- 
tion tag when you buy a 
whole ham or when you buy a 
slice. It is attached both to the 
wrapper and the ham itself 
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a Swift’s Premium 
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Swift’s Preniium Hams are 
always wrapped in parch- 
ment as shown at the right. 
Notice how plainly this 
wrapper is marked and 
labeled Swift’s Premium 


ENN RTT 


| Make sure 1t's 
Premium 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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the last 


an orphan 
piece ol 


nont year she ha 


and 


yme sort of a tea room 


make chocolate lay 
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oon a he arrives 
then 


for the position of perfect 


continued 


wife About two months ago fortune suddenly rolled in 
and on and over her in the form of an oil well which is ap- 
parently bent upon breaking all records. Her income is 
now calculated in millions; one a month is the latest figure 
I have o often happens with our people 
God only knows why; I’m sure I don’t—her first idea is to 
travel, not in her own country but in Europe. She wanted 
to go with one of those tourist parties, but I discouraged 
the idea, and have at last persuaded her to take along her 
Miss James, a most estimable and dependable 
Need I say more? All I ask is that you keep an 
eye on her, help her along and give her the time of her life 
You know how far you can always count on my apprecia- 


received As 


cousin, 


persor 


tion and friendship!’ 

The ambassador took off his glasses and gave Billy a 
long, searching glance 

‘Now, young man, what do you think of that?’ 

Billy was bent over a piece of torn envelope, and, with 
the aid of a pencil, was rapidly writing down figures which 
appeared to be composed entirely of noughts 

“One million a month!” be murmured. ‘Twelve mil- 
lion a year! I say, sir, do you believe it?” 

The ambassador smiled. 

‘I believe anything anyone says 
ica. There never was and never will be such a country 
Then, picking up the list, “Well, you do see why Miss 
Robbie Belle Bowman’s name must be included on this list 
Her uncle is my best friend; as a matter of fact —you might 
as well know it he had me made ambassador.” 

“One million a month!” Billy couldn’t seem to get the 
When do you 


if it concerns Amer 


um out of his thoughts. ‘I suppose so, sir 


expect her?” 

“She arrived last night and is coming in to see me this 
morning.’ 

“This morning 

‘Exactly And I want you to meet her.” 

Billy’s expression suddenly changed. From keen inter 
est it now showed rather serious worry 
possibly be the 

It’s going to be a bit embar- 


here at the embassy 


‘Of course, she can’t sort of person 
isually presented at court 
rassing, isn't it, sir?’ 

The ambassador's fist came down on the combination of 
walnut and brass and tortoise shell with a resounding 
crash 


‘Don’t begin that sort of attitude with me, young man. 
Just because you've been in diplomacy four years, running 
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round with people who think their titles make them handed 
down from heaven, you’re forgetting you’re an American 
citizen Soon you'll be ashamed to be seen with anyone 
who doesn’t appear in public with a coronet or 
That’s the whole trouble with you 
goes to your heads.”’ 

Billy listened calmly to the outburst 
before, and knew it sounded harsher thar i 

““You know that description doesn't fit me 
swered when his chief had stopped for la 
“The more I see of other countries, the | 
own. But I don’t think——and I don’t think 
sir—that a young girl who has been brought 
with the sole accomplishment of makin; 
cake, is exactly prepared to shine | 

‘I don’t expect her to shine ir 
probably too fine a girl to appeal to son 
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clearing face, “‘At any rate, 
how much you can really help me 
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lady over to my wife. As it is, 
her at court, get her some invitat 
other words, launch her. And you 
that she goes through the steps 

“But, sir, what under the sun can 

‘There are ways. You know that : 
them. Besides, she may be all right 
Anyway, we've got to do our best for 

Billy went back to his room rather 
sat there a whole hour thinking gloomils 1 
tain expectancy, too-—of the imminent appearar 
Robbie Belle Bowman. What could possibly b 
a person like that? Of course, one million a 
bound to create a glamour, even if the posses 
most impossible person in the world. Or 
might be sufficient to carry her successfully 
He knew well enough that Europea 


this 1s a chan 


season. 


of their criticism that we think of nothing but 

really respected it to a degree that we no 

Yes, a million a month —jus I 

ought to carry Miss Robbie Belle Bow 


necessary 
tion of having it 
man safely through; 
he had seen her? You can’t plan to er 
get near enough to see how long they 
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“Ten’t He a Darling ?"' Miss Bowman Purred, Her Trusting Eyes Still in the Direction of the Door 
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SAFETY 


AFE TY to those in the car, and long 

car-life, are prime considerations 
in the design and construction of the 
Hupmobile. 








Drop forgings, for instance, cost far more 
than castings or stampings; but they are 
stronger and safer, and nothing else ts 
worthy of the Hupmobile. Big, strong 
steering knuckles have an added margin 
of safety; wheels are tough, genuine 
hickory; even the fenders are heavier 
and more sturdy than seems necessary. 


So throughout the car. Strength and 
safety are the first thought; and that 
means a height of quality—in design, 
in materials and in manufacture—that 
sharply distinguishes the Hupmobile 
among cars of its class. 
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I knew that he hid his face 
in his hands. 

And then it was Finney who 
went on— Finney, grownlight 
headed, with not much left to 
him but his cockney sentiment 
and his patient cockney hu 
mor. Talking about houses 
what about his shop? And 
beautiful women—well, he’d 
swap a harem full of them for 
his missis 
['d like to tell ’er 
I would,”’ he hedged. “I'd 
like ’er to know ’ow I feels 
abaht ’er and things in gen- 
Children? Well, ther 
had the bulge on 
him. “I ain’t got none—none 
that I knows of. P’raps if I 
‘ad I wouldn’t be ’ere now.” 

He asked suddenly if 
was down’earted, The 
were 


‘At least, 


eral.”’ 


the senor 


meaningless, but some 
provocative challenging qual- 
ity of his 

momentary 
was what he 
gan to sing. He 
tenor, husky but not untune 
ful, and he 

doubt sung at the 


behind the lines to the 


voice imposed a 
That 
He be- 


had a littl 


attention. 


wanted 


sang as he had no 
cantee? 
jolly 
plaudits of other go-as-you- 
please - devil - take - tomorrow 


Finneys: 


“I'm 'Enery the Eight, I yam: 
"Enery the Eight, I yam, I 
yam; 
I've got narried 
next door ; 


vidder 


fo the 


She's been married seven time 


hetore 

He made a little circle of 
quiet about him. He made 
them listen. He wanted to 
be listened to. He must have 
those old 
days, and it whetted his vanity 
to feel 
Dagoes coming under hisspell 
The little English ditties, so 
ribald, or so shamelessly ten- 
der and sentimental that 


been a success in 


even these no-good 








myself from dis 

om melting into 
chaos of desperate 

f cumulative despair that became mass madness 

the extent of our prison. Finney and | were 

found ourselves driven back against a 

of ventilation, and from that spot we 

dared lo have left its relative 

» a sea of bodies, of tossing limbe, 


not 


lil 
ike 


and as as not to have gone 
trampled out of human semblance 

ld not have stood upright. There was no 

had dared to risk one of those 

the 


hours 


ven if we 
invisible horde 
they must 


passed ove! 

At certain 

when a deathlike torpor de 

we crouched huddled 

ind slept a sleep haunted by night 


down, 


We grew to crave for 
which the 
with a 


a door open d 
rt) it 


lespair 


was the signal at 


and hunger broke 


too faint to reveal us to one another, 


o betray the black monstrousness of our 
nered in the distance. Food was tossed to 
my way, I would not touch it 
But I reasoned with myself 
st I hypnotized my 
smel! nor taste 
It fell anywhere They 
sto go mad and kill one another. Out of that black 
stretched up like those of drowning 
of teeth, snarls that died into a 
sickening tearing of these ghastly 


CAulie 
senses so 
ever enough 
arm 

ng close to me, a man’s teeth buried 


But at the taste of blood he drew 


and self recollection Out of the 


“You Horrify Me."" 


At That He Stood Quite Still. 


dark a flood of Spanish poured over me, ending in a 
broken, courteous English 

“For you are English, are you not, sefior? 
talk.” 

We shared together, we three invisibles. He had not 
touched water for three days, and I managed to rescue the 
pail of foul liquid that was handed in to us before the last 
drop was spilled. He thanked me. We introduced our- 
selves to each other with a solemnity that gave us back 
our self-respect. It seemed he had been one of Marreno’s 
ministers, and had served Marreno from the beginning and 
been flogged and left for dead by Alvarez. 

“But I am not young any more, sefior. 
escape twice. There is only one talent that matters in this 
te know when to desert your friends. 
Most of us have been too 


I hear you 


One does not 


sad country of ours 
Some of us here are traitors. 
faithful and we shall die for it.’”’ 

“Not if the general knows it.” It was Finney’s voice, 
quavering, but arrogant. ’s English. ’E’s orl right. 
"E may make ’is mistakes, but ’e won’t stand for this, when 
‘e gets to ear of it. It’s them dirty Dagoes.”’ 

But I said nothing. For I remembered John Smith's 
face. He had chosen his road, and if it led him here he 
would not turn back. 

**He does know, sefior. But he has come into our coun- 
try and must use our weapons. They are good weapons. 
They mke no noise. We are like men in their graves. No 
one will remember us."’ And then he sighed. “I have a 
wife and children, sefior.”’ 

We fell to talking peacefully in that awful place. From 
first to last, we never saw each other, but I got to know 
that his wife was beautiful, and the names of his children 
and their quaint ways. He showed me the house they 
lived in—a lovely villa at Las Palmas overlooking the city. 
At least, that had been their home 


It Was the End —the Ruin of His Wortd 


you suspected them of poking 
sly fun at themselves, took « 
a new quality in that place of madness and death. | 
Finney himself was dying, though I did not know it ther 
After all, they expressed something that mattere 
everyone—something fundamental. They 
spark that had been almost dead. They subdued f 
those immediately around us, and then those at the far- 
invisible prison, so that there were 
an absolute stillness, save for that 


rekindled 


thest confines of our 
times when there was 
husky, piping voice. 

It could not last. 
self a heat that burnt t 
the brain on fire. 

Towards what must have been nightfall it mounted like 
a fever, and one heard the rustle of bodies, the heavy sighs 
that threatened a gathering. nerve storm. Then someone 
would scream out that the Sefior Ingles should sing to them, 
and Finney would rouse himself from his deepening let! 
argy and sing. 

Until, one night, in the middle of We'll Keep the 'Om« 
Fires Burning he broke down and cried. 

Then it was whispered from one to the other how the 
Sefior Ingles had a home somewhere in far-off England, 
a little shop and a wife whom he loved, and that he was 
dying. 

They made room for him so that he should lie down. 
They pressed back so that—God save the mark!—he 
should have air. Here was somebody’s coat for his head. 
Here was a drink of water that somebody didn’t want. In 
sign of his appreciation—rather condescending apprecia- 
tion, for he never forgot that he was an Englishman and 
that they were poor devils of foreigners— perhaps knowing 
that this was his last job on earth and that it must be well 
done, he would sing, very faintly now so that only a few 
could hear him. 


For to the fetid stench there added it- 


ne body dry, choked the lungs, set 


Continued on Page 36 
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Four- Cylinder Five Passenger Sedan 


ST, 


The Standard of Comparison 


N THIS five-passenger, four-cylinder Sedan, Buick 


——— 


has placed within easy reach the luxury and 


- _ = 
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comfort of a quality closed car—a car richly and 
elegantly equipped—distinctively beautiful in appear- 
ance and possessing all of the power, stamina and 
dependability that have always been associated with 


—“ 


me 


the Buick name. Four-wheel brakes are among the 


many outstanding features of this fine automobile. 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporatio 


alve-in-Head Motor Car Branches in A Principal Citi bD I 
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invisible and terrific storming up out of an ancient sleep 
to destroy what was more to us than ourselves——our earth, 
the stability of the element from which we came and to 
which we should return. We might die, but the earth must 
remain for us to sleep in, like a mother to whom tired 
children come back for rest. 

And the earth was failing us! 

I had no measure of time. It may have lasted five sec- 
onds or five minutes. I held my own by the same obstinate 
will to live which had maintained me somehow from the 
beginning. I would not die. I was going to her. She and 
I belonged to each other. There could be no end save our 
union. But in that stifling dark, reality lost outline, became 
merged in old nightmares. A great horseman, with vision- 
ary eyes fixed on the distance, rode me down. He would 
not see me; nor would I, inglorious and insignificant, give 
road to him. And now at last he fought me. His horse’s 
hot body bore me down, the iron hoofs threatened to dash 
my life out on the stones. 

I dared not die here. If I did, one day she would know 
and the horror of it poison her whole life. I held the 
thought of her before my failing senses and rallied. She 
was like a flag flying gallantly, like a war song that can 
drag dying men to their feet. 

Then it was over. The wave of panic sank back upon 
itself. Men dropped where they stood, paralyzed, cowed, 
waiting for the next blow which should tear the earth from 
under their feet, pitching them into a bottomless eternity. 
I knelt at Finney’s side. The Quetzelangan and I had 
shielded him as best we could, but he was near the end. He 
put up a feeble, groping hand, touching my face. 

“You tell ’em, capting—you tell ’em it was a mistake. 
I didn’t ’ave nothing to do with no bloody spies. I don’t 
‘old with spying. It’s a dirty game.” 

The door opened. I heard my name called. I was past 
reasoning, past questioning. I accepted the liberation as 
something inevitable—the outcome of my own will to be 
free. A way was cleared for me. Invisible hands lifted 
Finney into my arm so that I half dragged, half carried 
him. He was lighter than a child. 
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I heard the officer in charge make an angry protest 
Then he peered into Finney’s face and shrugged his shoul 
ders. 


“It doesn’t matter now,” he said. 


xLII 


HE two Quetzelangan soldiers took no notice of me 

They stood by the barred windows and stared out 
stupidly and I saw one of them put up an unsteady hand 
to wipe the sweat from his face. A strange yellow fog 
seemed to hang between us and there was a stillness 
strained suspense. I fancied that the whole city held its 
breath. 

I ate stolidly at the food they had set before me. I had 
been given a bath and the clean clothes of a legionary 
officer that fitted me near enough; but even so, I had 
caught a grim and startling glimpse of myself. With my 
swarthy ugliness, to which privation and horror and the 
stubborn resolution to survive had added unfamil 
I looked like a strange devil. 

I had no idea as to my future. They had bothered too 
much with me to shoot me now. If they had wanted me 
dead it would have been equally effective to have left me 
where I was. The whole business increased my perverted 
sense of having suddenly taken fate into my own hands 

I finished and one of the soldiers turned to me. The 
other remained standing where he was, as though trans 
fixed by a stupendous spectacle. Yet he could have 
nothing from where he stood but the sky and the flat roofs 
of the houses. Neither of them was really aware of me. | 
could have got up and walked out of the prison. There was 
something about to happen. 

“Una dojia ” the soldier muttered. 

I followed him down a bare stone passage. I did not 
know whether it was my dazzled eyes or the queer vibrat 
ing light that made the walls on either hand seem to sti: 
faintly like the flanks of a living body. 

Sounds of a distant crying came through their muffling 
thickness, and astrange thudding, intermittent and frantic 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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And Still the Priest Led. 


The Light Magnified Him. He Became a Towering, Heroic 
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Always Look for 
this Gold Seal 











“‘Oh, look, Gramma, our 
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rug is just like the one in the picture!”’ 


Yet it is impossible for even the best printing 
to reproduce the wealth of color, the delicacy of 
design and the real artistry of these modern rugs. 
Not until you actually see them can you have 


a true measure of their genuine beauty. 


Patterns for Every Room 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are easily the most 
attractive and practical floor-coverings that 
money can buy. The wide range of patterns 
enables you to choose a suitable rug for any room. 
Their easily and quickly cleaned surface means 
more leisure time to yourself. The fact that 


they are seamless, waterproo! and mothproot 


further insures the long and satisfactory service 


for which they are famous. 


Gold Seal 


NGOLEUM 
Art-Rucs 


\ few moments with a damp mop and Gold-Sea: 


Congoleum Rugs are spotlessly clean—the bright 
} 


colors as fresh as 


Their flat-lying qualities are a real joy—no 
fastenings of any ind are required yet there 1S 


never a turned up edge or corner. 


Note These Very Low Prices 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of thé 
ississippi are higher than those quoted 
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Column 


“The Hunchback” 
Is Pleasing Millions 


HUNCHBACK 
DAMI 


FROM ihMi 
OF NOTRI 


While I knew we had made 
a rather remarkable picture of 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame,"’ 
and felt that with tts acting and 
would prove a success, I 
that it 
st manifested in all 
And now 
Britain are 
flattering 
recommenda 


great 
scenery it 
create 


lidn’t anticipate would 


the intense intere 
intry 
Great 
offering 
sufficient 


vart of the co 
Italy 
ndding 9 t 


; 
ma 


{ 
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France, 
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pr ‘ 
prices 


further word from me 
cal newspapers for an 


its coming in your 


It is hard to describe REGI 
NALD DENNY in his new pic 
ture ‘Sporting Youth’’ without re 
orting to adjectives. We are 
ritics than the public, but this pi 
ture has captured us all, the 
camera-men, who are usually hard-boiled 
ind hard to please 
this 


im a 


sterner 
even 
you see 


Suppose 


picture and give me your idea of 


personal letter 


MARY PHILBIN, heroine 
of ‘‘ Merry Go Round,’’ is de 


lighted with her part in ‘‘ Fools’ 
Highway,’’ an adaptation of Owen 
Kildare's great ‘*My Mamie 
Rose."’ It gives splendid op 
portunity to display her talent, and 
faithful settings of the 
old Bowery help to make the picture 
picturesque and appealing I 
make it a 


story of 


, 
her a 
the quaint and 


it ones 
wish would 


we it 


you point to 


Don’t forget tosee ‘A Lady 
of Quality,” “‘The Darling of 
New York,’’ ‘‘White Tiger,’’ ‘‘ The 
Acquittal,’’ ‘‘Merry Go Round,’ HOOT 
GIBSON in his new play ‘‘ Ride fo~ 
Your Life," and BILLY SULLIVAN, 
nephew of the famous John in the 
fourth series of ‘‘ The Leather Pushers.”’ 


Have you found out to your 
you can’t see all 
you see 


satisfaction that 
that is best in } 
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to do something really worth while, some- 


| thing’ that would permit him to stand out 
even 


among the outstanding ambitious 
young men of Platinum Glass. 

So the night of the party pounced on 
them unawares. They drove out in the 
shiny, smooth-running little Swift. The 
clubhouse lights laid long panels of white 
radiance on the smooth green grass of the 
lawn and on the gravel of the driveway. 
Francis the competent assured them the 
buffet supper would be good; and so, sub- 
sequently, it proved. Joe Sheridan, on 
hand before the host, mixed the cocktails 
in the butler’s pantry. 

‘Dividends in ’em, boys and girls,’’ he 
announced, lips quirking. ‘‘ Dividends and 
songs and stories. They'll make this crowd 
think of auld lang syne. Web and Mrs. 
Web-—-I suppose you’re Mrs. Web, fair 
lady meet Mrs. Sheridan.” 

Joe’s wife Anne summed up as a fading, 
blue-eyed woman whose ash-blond hair 
contained much of gray. She seemed older 
than her husband. She dressed well—ultra- 
fashionably; but her face, showing fine 
lines, looked tired. She seemed to Anne a 
home body unexpectedly thrust into so- 
phisticated gayety that neither daunted 
nor intrigued her. 

“I'm really glad to know you.” She 
smiled charmingly. “Joe has been talking 
about Mr. Drew, of course. We'll have 
some splendid times together.” 

Her prophecy caused a responsive string 
to vibrate in the Drews. They liked her at 
first sight, as they liked her husband. 

The party went over splendidly. 
cocktails waked them all up. The men 
talked and laughed in boisterous high 
spirits. Their wives proved friendly and 
amusing, and some of them rather startling 
as to toilet. Obviously the visiting whole- 
salers counted themselves lucky to be 
among those present. The music snapped, 
crackled, moaned and beat upon the senses 
irresistibly. 

“Have a good time, youngster?” 
Web, when it was all over. 

He relaxed on the davenport in their own 
apartment and clasped his hands behind 
his head. Anne contemplated her silver 
dancing slippers for a moment. 

“Wonderful time, Web, she said, yawn- 
ing; ‘blisters on both heels. When I dance 
myself into blisters and don’t know it until 
I get home, that’s the unfailing sign.”’ 

‘Danced pretty often with Croyle, 
didn’t you?" Web asked carelessly 

“Oh, three or four times,’’ she replied 
just as carelessly. ‘‘He’s a distinguished- 
appearing man, isn’t he? Looks like 
well, like a Bulgarian army officer. He 
bows so impressively; his back’s all in one 
piece.” 

**Seems rather peculiar,’’ ruminated Web 
judiciously. ‘‘Queer-shaped face. His 
mouth’s crooked, as though he propped his 
lips up consciously. Seems to be afraid if 
he relaxed a minute he’d give himself away. 
Often noticed that in men with a weakness 
of character. They just hold one side of 
their mouths too high by main force.” 

She looked at him in demure admiration. 

“My, you're profound, old dear. Quite 
a psye hoanaly st 

‘Oh—ah just the same.”” He 
held stoutly to his position, though a little 
confused by her raillery. “I know what I 
know. I've been around and I've studied 
people. Bet you he’s a ladies’ man or 
something. What you smiling at?” he 
broke off to ask her distrustfully. 

“Webbie,” she giggled, ‘“‘you’re so ob- 
vious!” 

Web drove home next evening with good 
news 

“Know how much our party cost?’ 

Anne considered. 

“Gin, thirty-six dollars; orchestra, about 
thirty; supper for fifteen or eighteen people, 
twenty-five more; and tips—oh, perhaps a 
hundred dollars." She caught her breath 
in sudden alarm. “ That’s too much, Web.’ 

He lifted her from the floor and kissed 
her 

“Didn't 
crowed 

‘That's impossible. How 

‘Tell you how. Croyle called me in this 
morning and asked for the bill. Says it’s 

a legitimate charge against company en- 
tertainment funds because he brought 
those two distributor fellows along. He 
says they’re all tied up to Platinum because 
of the good time they had. They’ve been 


Je e's 


asked 


it’s so, 


cost a cent—not a sou!” he 


” 


Continued from Page 7) 


flirting with Academy Glass and we might 
have lost them. But everything is lovely; 
they’ve signed up again. It means thou- 
sands of dollars, because théy’re live ones, 
the best in their line in the Southern terri- 
tory. Ain’t it grand?” 

Anne twinkled maliciously. 

“Like the way Mr. Croyle holds his face 
now?” she asked. 

He ignored that. 

“Gee, I’ve had a hard day,” he said, 
stretching exaggeratedly. ‘Three fellows 
from California were in. I showed them 
the plant and then took them out to lunch- 
eon. Mr. Croyle let me know that will use 
up some of my time. He doesn’t like peo- 
ple. So most callers will be turned over to 
me. He side-steps especially those who 
stay overnight. Says he wants his evenings 
to himself. A hard life, girl, luncheons and 
golf = 

“Web,” interrupted Anne, “we can save 
quite a lot on our living expenses.” 

“Save how?” 

“When there are visitors your luncheons 
don't you anything; the company 
pays. If they stay overnight you can't 
leave your wife at home alone, can you? 
We'll all have dinner together at the Café 
Boulevard or the Carlton and go to the 
theater together t he company 

‘Anne!” He stopped her, 
‘That’s positively indecent. It’s—why, 
darn it, it’s almost dishonest! That's not 
the way you talked when I first told you 
about this job.” 

She pursed her red lips at him with al- 
luring impudence. 

“IT know; I've learned a lot, Webbie. I 
don’t believe in overlooking any of the per- 
quisites. Especially since Mr. Croyle has 
shown us how. I'll bet they all doit. Don’t 
forget they don’t pay you the salary they 
should. We must get even some way. 
And,” she accused suddenly, “‘you needn't 
be so nice. You've been thinking of it 
yourself.”’ 

His confusion, though slight and fleeting, 
revealed that the accusation reached its 
mark. 

Anne found the little house they wanted, 
a story-and-a-half white Colonial with 
green blinds, a red-brick walk, and a front 
door with a knocker that looked as though 
it came from one of the old places on the 
Boston Post Road. It stood an independ- 
ent hundred feet back from Shore Boule- 
vard in its own vivid acre. A wonderful 
elm overspread and protected it from north 
winds. It gazed across a gentle valley to 
the vine-covered Urban Shore clubhouse, 
standing on another knoll. And from its 
back door, off to the east, could be seen the 
far blue sparkle of the lake. 

She drove to the office on a golden May 
day to fetch him. She fairly bubbled with 
high spirits as the car swept through the 
rolling landscape of the North Urban dis- 
trict, between homes in which comfort and 
beauty went hand in hand. Web paused 
by the white gateposts at the end of the 
red-brick walk to take in the picture the 
little house made against the lengthening 
shadow of its elm. He went through the 
rooms silently until they saw it all. They 
stood in the delightfully irregular upper 
front chamber with its top sliced by the 
pitch of the roof. Then he spoke with a sort 
of groan: 

“Tt’s wonderful, Anne. 
why did you bring me here? 
buy it. 

She smiied at 
phant. 

“How much money have we, Webbie?”’ 

“Oh, six hundred dollars in Liberty 
Bonds and about a thousand in the sav- 
ings account. Not worth mentioning. A 
place like this takes a whopping down pay- 
ment.” 

“That’s what I thought. But when I 
told the agent who you are, he said, ‘That's 
easy then. The Urban Shore National 
Bank is mostly owned by Platinum Glass 
Corporation. They'll advance the money 
to buy it for you. You'll give a mortgage 
back to them. The company likes to see 
their men get homes of their own.’”’ 

Web stood for some moments, looking 
straight to the front, his arm about his 
wife. When he spoke it was with a large 
casualness: 

“This room’ll 
ster.” 

The weeks whipped by, close packed, col- 
orful, erratic. They bought the little house 


cost 


shocked. 


But 
can’t 


I'd love it. 
We 


hira, flushed and trium- 


be the nursery, young- 
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with the bank’s help, and moved in. Cock- 
tails, from a larky novelty, became a com- 
monplace necessity. Anne acquired bridge. 
She learned to impugn her partner’s intellect 
with a quarter-inch movement of her deli- 
cate brows. 

Web, doing much of the entertaining for 
Platinum, knew all about the shows and 
the eating places where meals ranged from 
a dollar upward. His election to the Uni- 
versity Club and the Urban Shore accom- 
plished itself without delay or difficulty. 
Some of the men who visited the plant 
played golf, and he and Joe Sheridan usually 
went around together Saturday afternoons. 
From constant practice his game improved 
until it hovered around eighty. 

He did fine things for the subsidiaries in 
South American trade. Also he proved his 

value on shop efficiency and production, 
though he acquired the affectation of pre- 
tending to disregard his work and minimize 
its importance like the rest of them. 

Croyle seemed to like his assistant, and 
his assistant’s wife, for that matter. His 
evenings to himself did not prove to be 
what he wanted. He could be counted on to 
participate in dinner and theater parties 
where company guests were entertained. 
Of his own initiative he included Anne in 
suc h affairs. 

“‘Always bring your wife, Web,”’ he di 
rected. ‘We can’t expect her to let you off 
evenings to give other people a good time. 
Anyway, she’s practically an employe of 
the company. She's our best entertainer.” 

Justification existed for his words. Anne 
loved the excitement of dining out in the 
opulent hotels and restaurants and of whir! 
ing off to the theater afterward in their 
ear. Her good looks and high spirits and 
exquisite gowns made her a favorite with 
the men who came to deal with Platinum. 
It fed their vanity to be in her company 
When she entered a room everyone turned 
to watch her. 

It was “Carl” 
Croyle. Web’s 
diminutive like 
something kept 
familiarity 
( ‘roy le. - 

He refused to analyze the reasons. 
in the back of his mind he resented 
Croyle’s continuing presence. He resented 
his being always at Anne’s elbow. The man’s 
foreign-army-officer bow and the caressing 
way he put Anne’s wrap about her irritated 
him. 

Because of these uncharted feelings he 
tried to shift the entertainment burden to 
Croy le-—and failed utte arly. 

“You ‘re doing fine,”’ smiled the general 
manager. “I couldn’t ac quire your technic 
if I tried a lifetime, Web.” There may have 
been a thread of irony in the tone. ‘‘ Why, 
you have a reputation now. Customers ask 
for you when they come to town. To keep 
them pleased means increased orders.” 

I'd like to catch up on sleep.” 

“You don’t need sleep,’’ scoffed Croyle 
“You look fine, and so does Anne. She 
doesn’t want to stop, does she?”’ 

Web discovered that she didn’t Her 
pretty eyes widened when he suggested it. 

“Stay at home evenings when Carl wants 
us to keep on? Web, you must be crazy. 
Refuse free dinners and free theaters? 
Maybe you think it’s a pleasure to stay out 
here in the country and cook, old dear; but 
it isn’t. I like to get downtown where the 
lights are bright and someone else does the 
worrying if the roast is overdone.” 

“But, Anne, we never see each other any 
more—alone, I mean. We don’t have any 
chance to talk. Just this everlasting froth 
and chatter with important little men from 
Oskaloosa and Oconomowoc who boast how 
high they stand in the lodge, when they 
aren’t trying to flirt with you.” 

Anne laughed light-heartedly. 

“They're not dangerous,”’ she 
him. ‘Their methods are elemental, 
bie. You needn't be jealous of them.’ 

They were home, preparing for the usual 
evening out. 

‘I’m not jealous of them,’ 
slipping into his dinner coat. ‘‘ But, after 
all, you're my wife, you know. You don't 
belong to the customers of Platinum Cor- 
poration. I’d like to have you to myself 
once in a while. I'd like to enjoy our home. 
And a yip from the nursery woul 1 be pretty 
sweet music, I can tell you.” 

With sudden gravity patted 
cheek. (Continued on Page 41 
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The finest home heater 
in the world is called 
the Ideal lype A. Heat 


Machine and it pays for 
itself in the fuel it saves 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


104 West 42d St. 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Mr. Painter presents a new car to Mr. Owner! 


Why do you drive a shabby car? It isn’t 
necessary. Any good professional automo- 
bile painter in your town can give it a 
lasting brilliant finish with Valentine’s 
Algiers /arnishes— and your car will 
Le new again! The cost is reasonable. 

The proper time to ‘‘see the painter’’ 
is before the Amishing varnish on your car 
has begun to go to pieces. Then a re- 
varnishing with Valentine’s Varnish will 
protect and preserve the many coats of 
paint underneath. 


VALENTINE 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


W. P. Fuucer & Co., Pacific Coast 


ALENTINES 


Automobile 


VARNISHES ~—— 


Toronto 


This will save most of the money that 
a complete repaint job would cost. Also, 
re-varnishing takes only a few days 
whereas a complete repaint requires 
much longer. 

The automobile painter you choose prob- 
ably uses Valentine’s Automobile Varnishes 
and colors regularly—they are the ac- 
cepted standard for quality the world over. 
They are used everywhere for the best 
work and have been made by Valentine 
& Company since 1832. 


& COMPANY 


in the World — Established 78 3 
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Continued from Page 38 

‘I know, Web. I like all that too. But 
there’s plenty of time. We're young and 
life’s awfully pleasant this way. Besides, we 
have to be practical. I don’t know what 
we'd do now if Platinum didn’t buy part 
of our meals.” 

Thus the mone y specter bobbed up again. 
Its ugly head was never far below the 
surface. From the first they made no pre- 
tensions of living on Web’s salary. It sim 

y could not be done. As their tastes grew 
re cultivated, and so more expensive, the 
semimonthly check lost more and more ¢ 
Actually it did not seem to 
go so far as sixty dollars a week in the old 
days. 

They kept a maid. She seemed inc 
pensable in the little house. And though 
Web, not without scruples, joined the 
humorous conspiracy of executives to charge 
everything possible to the company, there 
were many items of luxury impossible to 
take care of in this way. 

He obligated himself to pay fifty dollars a 
month to the bank on the mortgage against 
the house. ‘The payments stumbled and 
lagged. Tradesmen grew insistent and 
sullen when the monthly accounts were not 
paid. The tailor sent a collector to the 
plant, demanding a check for Web’s sum 
mer suit. Quite before they knew how 
happened, they lived in a state of perpetual 
narassment. 

“Oh, I suppose you’re right,’’ grumbled 
Web, thinking of all this as he settled his 
tie. “‘But this sort of thing isn’t an awful 
lot of fun any more.” 

“Think what it’s costing Platinum Glass, 
Anne reminded him with a certain light, 
bright vindictiveness. “If they’d pay you 
what you earn I'd be willing to go slowly. 
But they don’t. I just gloat over the ex- 
pense accounts you turn in.” 

“I know,” assented Web gloomil) 
“There’s not much chance of their paying 
more right away either 

‘No chance at all,”’ she assured him. “I 
talked with Carl about it. He says Mr. 
Denison positively will not permit him to 
raise you inside of a year.” 

‘He did, eh?” Web felt unpleasantly 
jarred by the fact that she discussed so in- 
timately himself and their problems with 
Croyle. It made him feel immature and 
unconsidered, incapable of looking after hi 
own affairs. “I wish you wouldn’t talk me 
over with him, Anne. I’m able to make my 
own play for more salary,” he said sharply 

She walked out to the car without a word 
of rejoinder. But she made him pay during 
the evening in various ways—by laughing 
and bantering a great deal with a hand 
some young chap from Farmer, Inc., Mil 
waukee; by dancing between courses with 
Croyle; and by ignoring a chance to sit by 
him in the car when they went to the new 
theater out Woodward Avenue. Going 
home, she was silent and wearily indiffe 
ent. The restraint persisted, grew. The 
went to bed and to sleep with scarcely the 
exchange of a word. 

Croyle sent Web next day on a four 
days’ lake trip with the Ohio and Illin 
novelty-store men. Web fulfilled admi 
rably his function. He made himself agree 
able to all and sundry on the big side-wheel 
teamer. He helped the committee writ¢ 
the gags and coach the actors for the night! 
entertainments in the main saloon. He 
danced with fat wives and unattractive 
daughters after the show. And when the 
dancing stopped he lost consistently bi 
judiciously at poker in the stateroom game 
which the sportively inclined got up 

Back again, he encountered Bill Stever 
face to face in the hallway of the office build 
ing. Bill carried a roll of blue prints in hi 
hand and a streak of mortar across the 
sleeve of his flannel shirt. He stopped. 

“Hello, kid.””, He spoke with harsh quiz- 
zicality. His keen dark eyes took in Web 
from his new and jaunty cap to his shiny 
brown brogans. They traveled over the ex 
pensive kit bag, heavily brassed and bound 
with leather straps. ‘Been away blowin’ 
some more of our good money, I see.”’ 

The words were jocular; the tone wa 
not. Web chose to ignore the strain of 
criticism in it. 

““What do you mean—‘ our good money,’ 
Bill?”’ he asked good-humoredly. ‘I’ve 
been spending a little of Platinum’s. But 
I hope I’ve made some too.” 

“When I say ‘our’ I mean ‘our’.”” Bill 
spoke brusquely. ‘‘ Whenever you four-plu 
boys burn it up on hooch and chorus girls 
the stockholders have to make the fire.”’ 

“Are you a stockholder, Bill?” asked 
Web in surprise. 
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“Sure I’m a stockholder, and about half 
my guineas are. I couldn’t razz ’em the 
way I do if they weren't 
rock at me and go to an easier boss.” 
Resentment tinged the surprise 


**So the outside me are stockholder 


They’d heave a 








Funny they never said ' g to me 
about being able t » buy stock.”’ 

sill’s dark smile wid 

“Why should they u're not eligible 
to buy stock. No white llar ma 


They won't sell to you.’ 
“Why won't they?’’ dem 
“Why should they?’’ countered B r 

t ntly as he passed or ‘Use your bear 

K1d Think it over 
Web thought it over, but to littl 

tage. Why shouldn’t they let executive 

buy stock? Why were laborers and foremer 
on the outside given the « pportunits ? To 
rst 


bind them to the company, of cou 








and insure their staying on from ear 
year, thus cutting down the costly turr 
over. Well, if it was a good t 
why wasn’t it a good thing I 


executives more important to continued 
success than laborers? Shouldn't they be 
given inducements, too, to stay-—-especially 
as they weren't even dece tly paid? He 





ed swiftly 
ly about the cruise No guest 
appeared, and Web hurried away at five 
o'clock to enjoy thi 

evening at home. Anne, enveloped 
kitchen apron, met him at the door w 
irms outstretched. Both seemed glad to 





ignore their misunderstanding 

An autumn sharpness rode on the alr | 
Web built an oak fire in the fireplace 
first of the season. They sat side by le 
before it, holding hands comfortal 
reading part of the evening paper But 
Anne soon swept the sporting page me! 
lessly out of her husband’ and 1 
his attention by turning his head towar 
her, using a convenient ear for a handle 


“Webbie, what do you think of our car 


**Good old wagon,” he replied prom} 

“Yes: especially old. And it’s an ope 
car, isn’t it?” 

‘Was the last time I saw it,”’ grinned 


Web. 
“Don’t be facetious 

ing on, isn’t it?”’ 

= According 


to the calendar and estab 
lished custom, I suppose it i 


“Well, an en car W ¢ po é 
this winter, old dear. \ 
freeze, driving to and from town; and 
can’t get out evenings at all.” Web kept 
silence, but his brow wrinkled ‘So,” she 
went on hurriedly, “‘I think we should have 








a new one. Ours is the only Pla in 
open car you'll see about the club.” 

“Girl, girl,” he interrupted, ‘we can’t 
get another car!” 

She left her se: and climbe« ! la 

‘Oh, yes, we can,”’ she assured him glee 
fully. ‘The company will take the Sw ft 
back and allow you full price t! paid for 
it, a thousand dollars, to apy ) the 
car you pick out. I saw the dearest little 
Belmore ¢ ipé yesterday for ¢ teen } 
dred 

He mied t é 
her forehande 





We don't need it all t ‘ Ihe 
have a deferred-payment plan. We'd have 
two years to pay for it if we wanted it.”’ 


Web tousled his hair perplexedly. The 
car problem needed attentior I ng 
the Urban Shore district carried disadyv 
tages for half the year It w ¢ t 
to the plant ind eight mile i 
ove now-drifted stree Ney t 
“ A closed car seeme I ib 
Last winter, when he fought for stand 
oom 1n the icy, polsonous air of packed 
treet irs, eemed immea lrat lar awa 





*We-ell he beg 
half-heartedly as much to the results of | 
own thoughts as to her ar 
he looked up to ask suddenly, “ Where'd 
you get all this dope on what the compar 
will do, youngster?’”’ 

“Why, from Carl,’’ she replied inno 
cently. 

“When?” 

“Last night 

“Where?” 


NVhy , here Joe and Hallie ime ( 
and we played bridge 
‘Where were you the night before 


She raised her head proudly a 

“There was a party at the club; we all 
went. You didn’t suppose I'd stay home 
alone, did you? Especially while you were 


away enjoying yourself.’ 
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‘Just a minute, Anne Were you out 
the two other nights too?” 





ve no right to speak to me that 


“Were 
“There were people to be entertained. 
We -the Sheridar and Car took them 


to dinner 








They quarre led cruelly and lay awake half 
e night in silence, nur r their grievance 
and going over each barbed word and 
hrase ghtened, they patched it up 
half-heartedly the next morning, thoug! 





‘ ation did not conduce 
ul and complete reconciliation 
the meat-market man, wa 


ere Wed esday, Web,” said Anne during 





bre t. “‘He was insolent. I told him 
you'd pay him next week I wish you 
would » we could trade somewhere else 
And the grocer’s getting carele He 
I i ever sends all I order now.” 
Web frowned 
I'] ee what I can do,” he replied 
Ile ed her sketchily before going out 
t he cheerless drizzle that followed 
t ‘ ’ ins! f He igned up for the 
f i t da he heedless gesture of 
I t t 
| \ t tr vugl rY teeth,”’ ar 
ed Edgar the fat office boy He 
trated piercing! “IT kin spit 
thr ! teet! lie demonstrated 
ast ning ty ‘The Big Breeze wants to 
em u, Mr. Drew. He’s in the Little 
7 tet or eT 


remonstrated Web 
He I i cheese that coffir face, 
wled Edgar, trotting a little to keep up 
He fired Mi Mallon ye teddy because 
ew ildn’t tenog for him.” 
Well, of course, the function of a ste 
grapher is to stenog,”’ pointed out Web 
\ five-inch pine block sat in Edgar’s 
pathway. Heswung a thick leg with dex- 
terous force A thick, 
propelle 1 the block an unbelievable dis 
e a football 
* cried Edgar, 
bunk! You don’t like him 


square-toed shoe 


and added, “Aw, 
urself, Mr 


On the desk reserved for President Deni- 
on in the Platinum office stood a full-rigged 





p in gla a brig cunningly blown and 
fashioned by old Tommy Palentot years 
ayo It was an ash tray. It dated to the 
truggling early times of the parent corpo- 
ration when Denison’s books were chron 
ically in the red. He prized it greatly as a 
reminder of how far he had climbed. He 


dropped the gray cube from his cigar into 
the tiny hold of theship. His underlip thrust 
itself out like a shelf of granite. 
“Drew, why do you suppose I wired 
yle to send you on that lake cruise last 
o you could have a good time?” 
‘Wil no, sir; ie 
‘Hah! Thought you did from the looks 





of your expense account | ent you to sew 
p old Bakewell on next year’s Swift busi 
ne You had every chance at him, and 

u fe dow fl They writs is they 
won't renew The Academy plate mills 
will fur hw i shields for his measly tin 
Hupggie t r 

Bake W Bakewell That 
was the quiet little old man who sat alone 
ip forward so much of the time, smoking 
and sur ng himself Why, he was down 
on the roster as the owner of a string of 

elt Lore Ol No one iid any 
thing connecting him up with Swift motor 
car N one ¢ 1 ni He looked 
it ¢ ( I general manager tud 
yu i 1 gi eye ire it the wi 


i ppeda ( n hand hook as he 
ed a irette 
I don’t want any alibis!” growled 
Der ) ‘You muffed it; pouting there 
ill da won't } ye that. What he 
wanted wa ymmeone to talk pretty to hin 


pute over ome 


tubborn as a bull 


ind he slapped is in the face because you 
didn't have sense enough to knuckle.” Hi 
voice changed ominousl) “T treat you 
fellows well. There’s no corporation any 
where with a more liberal policy. You're 
not limited on what you spend. You don’t 


have to pike when you're out after busine 


r me.”’ He thumped the desk with hi 
fat, hairy fist “But you do have to get 
the business! Get it or - 

Web opened hi speak, but 
] no word uttered. What was 
yle still averted his glance 
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| fire me.” ibl ; 
| ‘*T may tell him to take his job and keep it. 


| pursed lips for a little time. 
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He would deny any charge Web made. It 
was the inferior’s word against the superior, 
with the superior already fortified. Web 
bowed stiffly and went out. He watched 
for the departure of Denison. When the 
president left in midafternoon Web went 
straight to Croyle’s office. The general 
manager forestalled him. 

“I know what you're going to say, Web,” 
he began with apologetic haste. ‘I don’t 
blame you for being sore. The fact is I had 
so many things on my mind last week I 
forgot all about Bakewell. He doesn’t be- 
long in our field at all. I don’t understand 
why Mr. Denison didn’t sick one of those 
plate-mill fellows onto him. But he didn’t 
and it slipped my mind until after you left.” 

‘The ship carried a radio outfit, you 
know,” Web reminded him, unplacated. 
“Of course you were busy, though. There 
was all that entertaining to do.” 

He could not forgo the thrust; and when 
it was launched his sense of injury and 
resentment boiled up within him. 

Croyle looked up quickly, obliquely, and 
kept his silence for a moment. Then he 
went on with a propitiatory smile, “Of 
course the old man didn’t mean all he said. 
He’s satisfied with your work here, and so 
am I. You're doing mighty well, Web. He 
couldn't—well, I wouldn't stand for his 
going over my head 

Web thrust his hands deep in his pockets 
and stared down at the general manager. 

; to fire me?” he finished with a 
harsh laugh. «Maybe he won't have to 
The words tumbled forth hotly. 


It isn’t anything to cheer about. Why, you 
pay sand shovelers as much as you do me. 
There isn't another corporation in the 


| country that’s so niggardly with salaries 


to its white-collar men. He jumps on me 
without reason, without giving me a chance 
to explain. You sat there and saved your 
own skin at my expense. For two cents I'd 
go ont and hunt me another place today.” 

Croyle said nothing, but his carefully 
propped mouth sagged a little. His fingers 
drummed unsteadily on the arms of his 
chair. He wet his loosened lips with the 
tip of his tongue. He seemed startled, 

haken, moved out of all proportion to the 
importance of Web's words. 

Web, striding off to the shipping depart- 
ment, found himself agitated and shamed. 
The childish, caddish words were unworthy 
of him; more unworthy the motive that 
prompted them. He could not silence the 
clamor within—the clamor which told him 
that he had voiced a threat, end _ that 
Croyle had interpreted the threat correctly 

Edgar found him as the firs€ incandes- 
cents twinkled in the gloom of the big 
buildings with a message that Mr. Force, 
of the Urban Shore Bank, wanted to see 
he'd wait at the bank until Web came 
along. As Web entered the office the tele- 
phone operator called the same information, 
and added, ‘‘ He says it’s important.” 

Web drove through the busy, outlying 
town of Urban Shore Village, somewhat to 
the east of the direct route, on his way 
home. It was late dusk. The curtains of 
the bank balked curious eyes, but lights 
shone within and the door stood on the 
latch. Janitors worked on the stone floor. 
Oliver Force, the president, sat in his count- 
ered square at the left. Web pushed the 
ornate wooden gate open and entered. 

‘Hello, Force,” hegreeted lightly, “what's 
all the shootin’?” 

They played considerable golf together; 
they ri inked as more than passing acquaint- 
ances, But the golfer who fought him stoutly 
for a quarter a hole and the man who con- 
fronted him seemed to nave little in com- 
mon 

“Good evening, Mr. Drew,’ acknowl- 
edged Force formally. “I sent for you on 
rather a pressing matter.” 

“Go to it,” invited Web, smiling. 

The banker glanced at a pad on the desk. 

“Our books indicate you're overdue three 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and eighty- 
two cents, principal and interest, on the 
mortgage covering your house. Is that 
correct?” 

“Why, I 
“T suppose so. 
you.” 

Force 


don’t know,” returned Web; 
I'm leaving the figuring to 


memorandum with 
Then he asked, 
“* Admitting this is correct, are you prepared 
to let us have the amount?” 

“Why, no; not just this minute.” 

“Or any considerable part of it?” 

“I've gotten a little behind this summer,” 
explained Web, not smiling now. ‘But I'll 


studied the 


| keep up the payments during the winter.” 
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“In case,”’ said the banker, making a 
neat dot below each figure on the pad, 
“that you are not prepared to give us an 
assurance of immediate payment, the bank 
will be compelled to foreclose.” 

“To foreclose?”’ echoed Web in dismay. 
“Why, I’m going to pay, Force! I like 
the house. We're crazy about it. I’ve put 
all my money into it—every cent. But 
surely you're going to give us a chance. I 
never dreamed you'd hop on me so soon, 
just because I’m a few payments back.” 

“Tt is our custom to give more time,” ad- 
mitted Force; “but only when our interests 
are reasonably protected. Whe re the mort- 
gagor has a good position 

“Don’t you consider my job a good one?” 
interrupted Web. 

“With the Platinum Glass Corporation ?”’ 
asked the banker quickly. 

“Nowhere else but,’’ Web assured him 
with a weak attempt at levity. 

“T understand you contemplate leaving. 
But if that isn’t the fact 

The banker left the sentence unfinished. 

Web considered. Croyle, of course; the 
fellow took his threat to quit seriously. 
His telephone message to the president of 
Platinum’s bank started the screws to turn- 
ing. If he left it seemed certain the bank 
would foreclose. 

He might get back part of his original 
payment after the court costs were satisfied. 
But the home inevitably would be lost to 
them. How neatly they had cornered him! 
He dared not quit. 

“Your information is twiste od, Force,”’ he 
told the banker dryly. ‘I'm still with 
Platinum Glass and expect to stay with 
them. It isn’t more than two hours ago I 
was assured my work is very satisfactory, 
not only to Mr. Croyle but to Mr. Deni- 
son too.” 

The banker's first smile crossed his round 
face, 

“Oh, well, if that’s the case, Web, we'll 
forget it,’’ he declared. ‘‘But we have to 
look after the interests of our stockholders. 
Still’’—the smile broadened, as if he were 
about to impart a good joke—“‘it wouldn't 
hurt our feelings any, you know, if you 
made a payment once in a while.” 

“I might do that,’ agreed Web, sud- 
denly buoyant and good-natured. The 
prospect of losing the little house far over- 
shadowed troubles less tangible. So the 
removal of the cloud brought a passionate 
sense of relief. ‘I may slip you something 
now and then.” 

He went home to Anne. A month ago he 
would have told her all about the incident. 
Now he said nothing. Matters grew in- 
creasingly difficult at home. The latest 
quarrel left a film which darkened their 
relationship. They forgave each other 
with qualifications; they did not forget. 
Croyle’s name stuck in their throats. It 
was almost never mentioned any more, and 
then only with a painstaking and elaborate 
casualness that made it blightingly signifi- 
cant, 

Web fell to brooding as the unsatisfac- 
tory evening wore on. Croyle held the whip. 
How cunningly he cracked it! How quickly 
and effectively he bestirred himself when 
Web threatened to leave Platinum! How 
easily he assured himself of Anne’s prox- 
imity! Web’s jaws set. He shrugged his 
shoulders as though to free them from the 
invisible net settling down upon them. His 
hands slowly clenched until the tendons in 
his wrists cracked. 

“Thinks he’s got me, I suppose,”” he 
mused. ‘‘ Well, maybe he has. I can’t quit. 
He can make me stay. But there are 
limits and he’s pretty nearly reached them. 
I'll warn him tomorrow, and if he gets 
nasty tg 

He ieft the sentence uncompleted, but a 
fierce hope flashed that Croyle would get 
nasty. 

The morrow put a different 
things. Croyle’s buzzer rang as 
entered his own office. 

“*Good morning, Web,” the general man- 
ager began. ‘There was an officer here a 
few minutes ago with some papers for you. 
A rotter by the name of Prinko seems to 
have garnisheed you.” 

Web’s heart sank, 


face on 


Web 


leaving a sickening 
void where it had been. A dark-red flush 
of shame mounted his forehead. His 
parents, with little money, but sturdily 
honest, regarded a garnishment as the 
stigma of failure and disgrace. People of 
good faith, the sort you could rely on, were 
never garnisheed. Only the fly-by-nights, 
the unstable, the pettily crooked, in their 
creed, needed such a spur to their laggard 
financial transactions. 
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“Prinko—-a—the—the butcher,” stam- 
mered Web. 

“‘T believe so,’’ agreed Croyle, tactfully 
looking away. “The bill was for something 
like sixty-three dollars. That includes the 
costs. Of course, we can’t stand for any- 
thing like that around here. I instructed 
the cashier to draw a check for the amour t 
to your order and told the man to be back 
in an hour. It’ll be charged against your 
account, but you needn’t worry about it 
Pay whenever you get ready.’’ He handed 
Web a thic ‘k envelope. 

“Thanks, Mr. Croyle,’” mumbled Web. 
“We-—I 1 just overlooked him for a few 
weeks; that’s all.’ 

The warning to Croyle to keep hands off 
his affairs melted into impossibility. With 
many corporations discharge automaticall; 
followed the serving of a garnishment. So 
Platinum Glass—and Croyle—weren’t so 
bad, perhaps, after all. 


“Hello, kid.’ 

Web, weaving his way through the roar 
and grind and clatter of Jefferson Avenue 
traffic, stopped short at the salutation. “ 
Stevens confronted him, a strange Bill, 
unaccustomed good clothes, with hand —- 
stretched and with more cordiality in his 
smile than for many a long day. 

‘Why, Bill!” He pumped the proffered 
hand vigorously. His eyes twinkled as he 
surveyed the other’s get-up. “‘Why all 
the scenery? And who's barking at the 
guineas?” 

“T don't know,” 
last week.” 

“You quit?” 
in astonishment. 
to get some lunch. 
it while we eat.”’ 

Bill took him by the elbow and steered 
him across the broad sidewalk to an enam- 
eled restaurant with white porcelain block 
letters on the broad expanse of plate-glass 
window. 

‘This’ll do,” he said. ‘‘Because you 
can’t charge it up to Platinum, you know.”’ 

They sat down on either side of a small 
table with a milky-white, vitreous top and 
unfolded their paper napkins. A four 
paddled electric fan, which looked like a 
double airplane propeller, creaked and 
whirred overhead. Dishes clinged and 
clanged on other small tables all about as 
the hungry stream milled in and secured 
food from the white-clad waitresses. 

“*Now,”’ commanded Web. 

“Nothing much to it,”’ replied Bill. He 
interrupted himself to order. “‘Only,”’ he 
went on, ‘“‘they aimed to put a collar on me, 
and I wouldn’ t stand for it. 

‘Collar? 

“Yeah; a white one.”” Away from the 
plant Bill’s dark grin seemed more genial. 
“Denison wanted to make me construction 
engineer for all their plants, with real coin 
attached. He got sore when I turned him 
down. So I walked out on him.’ 

“But in heaven’s name, man, 
you turn it down?” 

Bill broke a roll and buttered it. 

‘The wife and babies,”’ he said simply. 
“T didn’t want to spend half my nights 
away from them, surgin’ around the coun 
try in Pullmans. They're cute kids, Web 
and I want to enjoy them as much as I can 
while they’re young.” 

A pang struck to Web’s heart. Anne had 
said something with the same words in it 
not so long ago, but with a lot different 
sentiment. They both wanted children; 
hoped when they left the apartment that 
the children would come to the little house. 
But the country club, big hotel, bridge, 
dinner dance held her now. She said she 
wanted to enjoy herself while she was young. 
That was it—enjoy herself; not children 
He sighed. 

“*How about your Platinum stock?”’ 

Bill grinned. 

“T think that gave old Denny an acute 
pain. I sold it for thirty-two dollars a 
share more than I paid. Made me quite 
a little stake.” 

“Good for you!’ Web smiled in sym- 
pathy. He added, in spite of himself, 
“There were other reasons for quitting, 
Bill?” 

Bill looked at him curiously 
plying. 

‘Why, yes. To tell the truth, Web, I 
was afraid of the old swindle sheet —the ex- 
pense account. I joshed you and Joe Sheri- 
dan and some of the other boys. But the 
harder they are the bigger the crash, when 
they do fall.” 

“But how—why?”’ persisted Web. 

(Continued on Page 44) 


drawled Bill. “I quit 


Web shot out the question 
“Here, let’s find a place 
You can tell me about 


why did 


before re- 
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(Continued from Page 42 
Bill’s glance carried the old 
asperity. 

‘I always supposed you had ordinary 
intelligence, kid. Figure it out for yourself. 
If you don’t see it I'll be darned if I blue 
print it for you. But if it ever does come to 
vou let me know.” 

Looking past Bill, Web saw a girl come 
out of the kitchen, a tall girl, rather pretty. 
She carried a heavy tray. Web started 
slightly at sight of her. She saw him, too; 
she faltered for an instant and a painful 
flush covered her face. Then, recovering 
her poise, she went on to serve a patron on 
the other side of the large and noisy room. 

They talked of various things until the 
meal ended. Just before they parted on the 
sidewalk, Web asked, ‘“‘What are your 
plans, Bill?”’ 

“The construction game for myself,” 
Bill answered promptly. ‘‘Going to take a 
little rest and look the field over. I need a 
partner to handle the books and the pay 
roll, though he’s got to give me some help 
out on the job too. Have to start pretty 
small, you see, and pare the overhead to 
the bone. 

“Got my eye on some likely fellows. I'll 
close with one of them beforelong. Then” 
he smiled in wicked enjoyment —‘‘I’ll take 
the best of my guineas away from Platinum 
and grab me some inside contracts for the 
winter. By spring I'll have the organiza- 
tion all smoothed out. And then for the 
big stuff!"’ 

They shook hands, and Bill dropped into 
the turbulent current, now setting strongly 
uptown. Web stood in indecision, pinching 
his lower lip between thumb and finger for 
a little time. Then he turned and went 
back into the restaurant. 

Life, Web told himself in surprise, re- 
fused to be like a novel or a play. It neg- 
lected to travel along a plain highroad to a 
logical climax. On the stage and between 
hook covers things did not halt and digress. 
They happened and kept on happening 
until the big bomb exploded and blew 
everything to kingdom come or into a new 
and much more desirable adjustment. But 
with him life seemed to stop. All the 
materials for drama, even tragedy, existed. 
As one thought about it, it seemed impos- 
sible to prevent, or even delay, climacteric 
action. Yet here they, the actors, and the 
elements of action, remained in suspension 
like--well, like walnut meats in gelatin. 
Time went on, but it passed them by. 

Apparently he and Anne returned to 
their former footing. Yet it was so only in 
the seeming. An invisible barrier erected 
by their quarrels, a little resentment per- 
sisting in their hearts, kept them apart. 

Visitors came to Platinum. They enter- 
tained them as usual with golf and dinner 
and theater parties. Croyle did not make 
one of the groups. They saw him no more 
in the evenings. During the day things 
went on as in the past at the office. He and 
Web consulted smoothly over matters of 
routine. They strove for the normal mien. 

Time seemed to have set the clock of the 
weather and forgotten it too. Indian sum- 
mer tucked them in its luxurious comfort. 
The sun rose in a cloudless sky each morning 
on a white-frost world. As it mounted 
the fairylike tracery disappeared and the 
warmth mocked at heavy coats. The wind 
never blew. Out Urban Shore way a purple 
haze wrapped the low-lying hills in lovely 
mystery Toward evening the delicious 
air needled in the nostrils like champagne. 
Leaves rustled crisply underfoot. 

From the time of Web’s promotion the 
Drews and the Sheridans spent their Sun- 
days together. Sometimes they went to the 
Old Lakes Club, a brown-shingled castle 
standing on myriads of piles above Lake St. 
Clair, where the French chef served mas- 
terly chicken and frog-leg dinners. Some- 
times the ferry took them to Windsor, and 
they motored off between the fat fields of 
Ontario to stiff little English-American vil- 
lages. When the weather threatened they 
spent the day at one home or the other, 
with a run downtown in the evening for a 
movie. On occasion they went to a band 
concert on the crowded island. 

On what proved to be the last Indian- 
summer Sunday they packed lunch baskets 
and drove upcountry. They avoided the 
overcrowded pavements with their crawl- 
ing lines of cars. They sought graveled by- 
ways, esteemed as boulevards twenty years 
ago, but now almost disregarded. By a 
leisurely roundabout they came to Garden 
Lake, deep blue and satiny smooth except 
when the lazy leap of a feeding fish sent the 
ripples chasing one another shoreward. 


ironic 
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Grass, still green and luxuriant, invited 
them to a tiny plateau twenty feet above 
the water. Most of the thick grove of trees 
near by stood with bare limbs, but a lone 
and lordly maple burned crimson, every 
leaf in place and painted with the master 
artistry of Nature. 

A slow pace ate the time. It was noon 
when Joe stopped the car in these satisfying 
surroundings. The women, chattering 
gayly, spread the cloth and unpacked the 
baskets. The day invited confidences. Joe 
and Web, sitting a little way distant, talked 
intimately; talked with pauses between the 
sentences, the needless things unsaid, as 
men who know and like each other well 
leave them unsaid. 

“Well, Web, how’s everything going?” 
queried Joe, his lips curved in their per- 
petually imminent promise of a smile. He 
smoothed fruitlessly the thick outstanding 
lock on the top of his head. ‘‘Seems to me 
you've been sort of hectic lately.” 

“IT have, Joe. My job—oh, no, not the 
job, but the things that go with it—well, 
they're crowding me a little. You know; 
jams and mix-ups.” 

““Certainment! I know. The office chat- 
ter has it old Denny rode vou for mufting 
the Swift windshield contract when it 
wasn't your play at all; you should have 
had an assist from Croyle.” 

‘That’s about it.” 

““And Croyle charged you up with his 
error.” 

“Well, yes; he did.” 

‘Don’t you mind it, 
lad. Carlos the Bold i is a we oak sister. 
as bad off as we are. 

“As we are?” 

“Sure!”’ Joe smiled. 
dustrial system of Ripley 
what else is on your chest?’ 

“A lot of things.’”” Web plucked spears 
of grass moodily. “‘ My salary doesn’t get 
anywhere at all any more. And here I've 
gone and bought a new car. I can’t af- 
ford it. How in thunder am | going to pay 
for it?” 

Joe, leaning back against a tree, dreamily 
Ww ate hed his cigarette smoke curl upwe ard. 

‘Like this sort of thing, Web—your job 
and all, I mean? 

Web considered. 

“Not particularly. A lot of grief with it. 
Sometimes I wonder if it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter to get out. In fact, I've thought pretty 
seriously about it. But if I did I'd have to 
start at the bottom somewhere else and lose 
all I've gained here. 

“Joe, if you were in my place, just exactly 
what would you do?” 

“Well, of course, more or less I am in 
your place; only I’m older and have been 
in it longer. But if I were you, and knew 
as muc h as I do now, I'd quit. 

“It would cost us the house,” rejoined 
Web thoughtfully. ‘‘That means back to 
an apartment again. We couldn't afford a 
car. And we'd see about one good show 
every three months, if we were lucky. 
We'd never get out to eat except at a cheap 
restaurant. Nodancing; nogolf; I’d have 
to give up the University Club. Gosh, Joe, 
it'd be tough!” 

“Sure! I know. Hard to stay and hard 
to cut loose. How about Anne? Would 
she like the simple life again?”’ 

“She certainly would not!” 

Unconsciously a little of bitterness crept 
into Web’s reply. Joe shook his head. 

“That's not so good. Well, you asked for 
advice. I gave it to you.”’ He grinned. 
‘Now I'll show you the other side of it 
not what I say, but what I do. I stick 
along and don’t worry any more than I 
have to, and let everything slide.’ 

“You mean 

“Sure! Why not? A man can’t do what 
he can’t do. We pay our bills as long as our 
money lasts, or as long as we don’t need it 
for something else. You see, if I get in too 
deep I know the company’ll pull me out.” 

‘It pulled me out once,’’ admitted Web, 
thinking of the garnishment proceedings. 

“Uh-huh. There are a lot of good things 
about old Platinum Glass, Web. So long as 
a man does his work he has a life job. We 
have a pretty liberal pension system too. 
Y ou don't starve.’ 

“But you don’t get anywhere,”’ objected 
Web fiercely. ‘‘How many white-collar 
men arcund the Platinum mills have got a 
dollar laid by? How many aren’t in debt? 
It’s a darned unsatisfactory way of living, 
I'd say. 

His scowl grew deeper. Joe's placid good 
humor remained untouched. 

“Answering your first question 
few. Answering your second 
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none. And to your observation, Web” 
he snapped the butt of his cigarette from 
his finger nail and watched it until the are 
ended far away in the grass—‘‘I might say 
that any way of living is more or less un- 
satisfactory. 

Anne whistled mess call, the tripping 
notes as clear and liquid as those of a mock- 
ing bird. She enjoyed the country, expand- 
ing under its influence like a kitten that 
basks in the sunshine. She sat cross-legged 
opposite Web, the tablecloth between them. 
A red bandanna handkerchief, jauntily 
fashioned into a cap, perched aslant on her 
head. The ends of her bobbed hair curled 
upward about it. She wore a string of great 
amber beads and her white blouse was 
strikingly figured with red and black dots 
in odd designs. Her mouth was mirthful, 
her deep-gray eyes cool and bright. She 
looked like a gypsy, the queen of the gyp- 
sies, for whom the young men of the tribe 
readily might knife one another. She looked 
in tune with the day; she seemed ap- 
proachable and kissable. 

Web dropped on hands and knees, in- 
tending to crawl bear fashion to her and 
test whether she was really what she 
seemed. And there crossed his mind the 
vision of a brilliantly lighted dining room; 
their table; Croyle, bending from the hips, 
smiling above her; Anne smiling up at 
him, rising to dance. He abandoned the 
thought of youthful experiments and sat 
up again sulkily. 

‘Happy days!’”” murmured Joe, his 
mouth full. ‘“‘Jelly sandwiches. Takes me 
back to the farm again. Didn’t know 
that’s where we got our start, did you, boys 
and girls?” 

The smile faded from Hallie Sheridan's 
face. She leaned forward and spoke with 
passionate intensity, her voice little more 
than a w hisper, “TI wish we wer 
the re, Joe!’ 

“So do I, Hallie,” he answered lightly, as 
one who repeats the only answer to a known 
formula. 

“Can't we go 


back 


back?”” The Drews no 
longer existed. Nothing existed except 
primitive woman pleading with her man. 
Her face seemed suddenly to grow beauti- 
ful. ‘“There’s only we two. It wouldn't 
take much to keep us. Get away from” 
her blue-veined white hand gestured in 
weary loathing ‘‘everything!”’ 

“Can't be done, Hallie,’ 
replied, almost negligently. His tone was 
gentle. “‘It’s twenty-five years; might as 
well be twenty-five million.”’ The quirky 
smile trembled on his lips. ‘“‘ Little 
the boy bootlegger of Platinum will now 
recite some poetry: 


her husband 


ones, 


** And the day wears on and the tide runs on 

and the river runs to the sea; 

They bear us forth, be we glad or 
wherever our hearts may be. 

And the river runs and the day wears on, 
no matler how hearts may yearn; 

For always the water flows under the bridge, 
and never do rivers turn.” 


loath, 


He made a pistol of his thumb and fore- 
finger and pointed it at Anne’s serious 
face. 

‘Didn’t know it was in me, did you, little 
Annie?” 

His wife 
own. 

“Couldn't we, 
asked pitifully. 

“With that? That'd look fine holding a 
plow, now wouldn't it?’’ He held his hand 
up and turned it back and forth whimsically. 
“All that’s good for is signing expense 
accounts. 

“Hallie, I had no business coming away 
without some cocktails. You pretty near 
disgrace us when you're sober.”” They 
laughed involuntarily; there was no sting 
in his raillery. “‘By the way, Web, speak- 
ing of cocktails, my peerless bootlegger is 
showing his feet of mud. He’s jumped the 
pric e of gin to fifteen dollars a bottle. Yes, 
sir! 

Hallie woke again to the presence of the 
Drews. 

“We have a little farm down in New 
Jersey,”’ she explained. ‘Of course it isn’t 
all paid for. We worked it the first two 
years we were married. We were so happy! 
Father and mother live on it now.” 

“This back-to-the-farm theory sounds 
all right,”” remarked Joe, taking another 
jelly sandwich. ‘“‘But in practice it’s 
well, it’s a mess. How, I ask you, could 
you get good liquor in the wilds of Jersey?” 


caught the hand in both her 


Joe—couldn’t we?”’ she 
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THE PRIDE OF A CHAMPION 


everything, and we would do well to go 
while the going was good. | heard a train 
whistling in the woods and I determined to 
light out. 

“Sorry, folks,”’ I said, “ but we got to pull 
our freight. If you don’t mind we will hop 
aboard the approaching train.” 

“Oh, Peter!” argued George. 

‘Will you be back tonight for the ban- 
quet?” they asked. 

“Will we?” I said, and I left it with them 
to guess the answer. 

They gave us a great send-off. The last 
thing I saw out of the car window was good 
old Wesley. 

“Hi, Wes!" I yelled for devilment. “Give 
my very best to the judge, you old snuff- 
eating hyena!” 

“Reckon I will!’’ he called back, tickled 
to be noticed. 

The cars loafed along while George and I 
lay back on the red plush and caught our 
second wind. We did not discuss the affair; 
it beat all we’d ever seen, and we've been 
around quite a piece. 

Alongside the right of way ran a road. 
When we were about five miles out of town 
| saw a man running along this road in his 
undies. He looked as played out and dis- 
gusted as George and I had heen, but he 
kept pegging away. And after we passed 
him we saw another chap coming, and he 
also was attired in a suit of washables. 

This is very queer, Peter,’’ said George. 
“It seems to be a custom of the country. 
What in heck is the idea?” 

“It is the big cross-country Marathon,” 
said a fellow passenger. ‘‘All the towns 
roundabout have men entered in it. That 
fellow we just passed is Golightly, the fa- 
mous New York athlete. They are running 
from Smithers Corners to Locust Center, 
which is just twenty-six miles.” 

“Twenty-six miles!’ said George, getting 
up. “Can it be? How time flies! Why, 
Peter, that is the race I won! It certainly 
seemed to me to be a far distance, but I did 
not think it was any twenty-six miles. Well, 
well, a man never knows his own strength 
until he tries, and that is a fact.” 

He had put his medal in his pocket, not 
wanting to have it picked off him in that 
crowd at Locust Center, but now he took it 
out and pinned it on his chest and was all 
swelled. He told the conductor about it 
and let him feel the calves of his legs when 
the conductor came around for the fares, 
and I had to dig down to my money belt. 

George and I rode ten miles and got out 
and took a walk and caught a trolley. We 
stayed on it until dark and rode halfway 
across the state, but I could not get enough 
of watching those telegraph poles glide by. 


| We kept going until we got into a country 
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where people gave George a nickel every 
time he showed them his medal, and asked 
him what battle it was, and said it was a 
burning shame the way they treated old 
soldiers. 

They were nice people, and it was the 
carnival season in those parts—meaning 
what you might call a country fair—so 
George and I decided to hang around. We 
picked up a game of dogs from a sheriff and 
made the rounds. Anybody who knocked 
down one of our dogs would get a dollar, 
and he could have three more chances for 
another quarter, and could keep after that 
dollar if he pegged away all day. I mean 
to say that it wasn’t a push-over to knock 
down one of our dogs; they were a great 
line of mutts, and they would duck a punch 
and come back full of fight. Wooden dogs, 
you understand, with a lead base. I did 
most of the ballyhooing, as George couldn't 
stop telling people about his medal. He 
had a sign put up saying, George McMon 
igle, Champion Marathon Runner of the 
World! George was one of these natural 
comedians, and to listen to him telling about 
how fleet-footed he was would make one of 
the dogs laugh, but George never cracked 
a smile. 

Well, he couldn't get away with that 
sort of thing in those surroundings without 
drawing fire. In a metropolis called Cow 
Neck we ran into one of these sporting bar- 
bers. I don’t know what there is about 
barbers’ work that makes them so game; 
but that’s how many of them are, and this 
little shaver wanted to know. His name 
was Weirich, and the next time I meet a 
man called Weirich I will hit him. I took 
this little fellow into my confidence and 
told him that when George spoke about his 
exploits he had an impediment in his speech 


(Centinued from Page 11 


and couldn’t say half. I said it all, liking a 
josh. 

“I got two dollars that says he can’t run 
no twenty-six miles in no two hours,” he 
said. 

‘Listen, friend,” I said, “do you expect 
a man to run twenty-six miles for two 
dollars?” 

“Not for my two dollars, I don’t,’’ he 
said. ‘Because he can’t do it. The both of 
you can’t. You can run with him if you 
like.”’ 

He got nasty about it, and I offered to 
fight him and settle the question then and 
there if George wasn’t a bona fide cham- 
pion, but he wouldn’t agree. He rambled 
around, talking about us and calling us a 
pair of cheap fakers, and we didn’t do much 
business. Seeing that the carnival was 
just beginning, we were going to lose a 
whole lot more than two dollars, and he 
knew it and was egging us on. Then he 
went along to say that he didn’t believe 
Zbyszko the great wrestler could knock 
one of our dogs down, not unless he got a 
hammer lock on the mutt and pinned his 
shoulders to the mat, and that was coming 
very near home. He had taken unwar- 
ranted offense at some remark I had made 
to him, and he certainly gave us a lovely 
steaming; and we could not do a dollar’s 
worth of business, although we both got 
out and scratched like two men with the 
barber's itch. Come lunch time, I went 
around to see this barbarian to coax him 
off, and I saw his flivver standing under a 
tree where he lived up the road. I opened 
his tool chest and got out a hammer and a 
nail, and I knocked a hole in his tin tank 
and stuck in a match, and then my blood 
was up and | went in to see him, but not to 
call him off. I told him to get together his 
two dollars and appoint a committee of 
stakeholders, because the race would hap- 
pen at four o'clock that afternoon. George 
would run from Cow Neck to Tail End, and 
the barber agreed that was about twenty- 
six miles. Then I went back and took a 
spin in the side car that we used to get 
around, and I returned and broke the 
tidings of the big event to George. 

“Do you think I can do it in two hours? 
he said, looking at me. 

“You can do it standing on your head,” 
I said, winking at him. ‘But why cheapen 
yourself by breaking a world’s record for 
two dollars?’’ And I explained the device 
to him. He said it would be less trouble. 

Four o'clock came around, and there was 
George standing on the scratch in his un- 
mentionables and looking like a fine bet for 
anchor man ina tug of war. He kept lifting 
up on his toes and blowing out his chest and 
he weakened a lot of people; he looked like 
he was getting ready for the broad jump. 

“Keep back now, neighbors,” I said. 
“No interference. Get those kids out of 
the way or they'll get run over and hurt. 
He’s a slow starter, but when he gets geing 
he will run wild. Everybody will stay right 
here and we'll get the returns over the 
telephone.” 

““Not much, we won't stay here,”’ said 
the men who had pieces of the barber’s end. 
“We're going along!” 

I argued the matter with them, and ex- 
plained that gas fumes would choke George's 
wind; but they had their way, and I 
finally gave in and said that one car could 
follow along at a respectful distance, pro- 
viding it was the barber's. Well, that was 
his own idea. So I pulled the match out 
while they were firing the pistol and four of 
us piled in and started after friend George. 

They clocked him the first half mile and 
he did it in five minutes flat, which was good 
for George, but not a record-breaking per- 
formance, and they got rather witty. 
George was beginning to get footsore, and 
I got nervous and wondered if it was true, 
what the advertisement said, that a flivver 
will run without gas if it is first wound up 
very tight. This one wouldn’t, at any rate, 
and the first thing we knew it lay down cold 
while George went marching on. We took 
turns in cranking it for half an hour while 
I replaced the match and broke it off short, 
and then someone discovered there was no 
gas in the tank. We ran the flivver at a 
trot to the nearest gas station half a mile 
away, and then we filled up and started 
bouncing after George. But I knew we 
wouldn’t catch him. Our side car could 
beat a flivver on the level and didn’t need 
any half hour's time allowance. I had left 
it parked around the bend, with a raincoat 
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for George, and when we got to Tail End 
the local doc had George flat on his back 
and was restoring him, and the side car was 
parked again just outside town. This was 
a quarter after five, and everybody said it 
was the tallest running they had ever heard 
tell of, and that McMonigle boy must be 
a professional. Twenty-six miles in an hour 
and five minutes! 

“Do we win?” I said to the barber. 

“T reckon,” he said gloomily. 

It was a miracle, but he didn’t see why 
he should be the one to pay the two dollars 
for it. George came back with us in the 
flivver, lying back and breathing hard, with 
glazed eyes. I figure he’d run about a mile 
and a half all told, but then they do say 
that the man who started this Marathon 
business fell dead over the tape. I dare say 
friend George could have beaten him all 
hollow. George would have fallen dead in 
one more furlong, or about thirteen times 
in all. 

Business was nothing to complain about 
during the rest of our stay in Cow Neck. 
The people couldn't do enough for us, and 
they had our dogs sinking and bobbing up 
again like red apples in a Halloween tub. 
The people stood in rows waiting to throw, 
and some that couldn’t get up to the 
counter stood across the street and threw 
stones. But I think that was mostly the 
barber, though I couldn’t catch him at it. 
We paid out four dollars hard cash in prizes, 
and had to replace four dogs that were 
battered into submission, so I leave it to 
you to imagine the money we took. I don’t 
want to meet any better people than those 
Cow Neckers. George was a big free attrac- 
tion in himself. He'd get out several times 
a day and run up and down the street to 
keep himself fit, and he was always taking 
a handful of nickels and running over to 
the lung-testing machine and seeing how 
many pounds he could blow. He ate 
minced steak raw and did morning exer- 
cises, reaching down for his knees to see if 
he could touch them. 

He sent a quarter of the firm’s money up 
to New York for a sporting guide and wised 
himself up on athletic records. He spent 
much time brood:ng over this book. His 
name wasn’t in it anywhere, although the 
best time for the Marathon that he read of 
was around two hours and a half. He pre- 
tended to be insulted about it, and he car- 
ried the joke so far as to have people write 
up to the New York papers and demand an 
explanation why George was slighted. He 
might have known what he would get in 
any event, and that was the raspberry. 
Those New Yorkers think all the fast time 
outside Madison Square Garden is made by 
the watches, and they would not put an out- 
lander’s name in their book if he ran half 
an hour in twenty-five minutes. But George 
loaded up with these athletic records until 
he could tell you who won the buck-and- 
wing championship of the Pegleg Athletic 
Association, and who came in second when 
Bryan made his best run for President, and 
who won the three dollars for casting the 
biggest sinker into the flounder at the meet 
of the Jolly Five Fishing Club. My argu- 
ment is like Henry Ford’s, that things are 
put down in books so people needn't bother 
to remember them; and what is the sense 
of having a book when you know what’s in 
it? 

But George was different, and he kept 
looking up new records to beat, and trained 
faithfully to perfect his form, and practiced 
sprints and starts. He concentrated for a 
while on the hundred-yard dash, which is 
the blue ribbon of the speed boys, and he 
got so good he could do it in nine seconds 
flat without running more than halfway 
He could take nimble young boys and give 
them a head start of a hundred yards on a 
circular track, and he would run after them 
so fast that they were taking his dust be- 
hind him before he had run two hundred 
feet. But the Marathon still remained his 
favorite dish, and he had red silk stripes 
sewed down the legs of his lingerie and had 
a special pair of running shoes built for him 
with lean-tos to house his bunions. And 
never so much as a smothered laugh out of 
him. He was a dry fellow. 

We played Cow Neck for a return en- 
gagement on Jefferson Davis’ birthday that 
year and George went topping. Every- 
body allowed, after listening to George, 
that there was no use talking, and there was 
one thing the Yanks could do, and that was 

(Continued on Page 48 
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perfect balance. It rides as smoothly 
as we have pictured above. Prove this 
yourself. Drive the New Paige at good 
speed over roads that bother you now. 
You'll find riding comfort such as you've 
never before experienced. 

While you are feeling the easy road 
action of the Paige, don’t overlook the 
silent 70-horsepower Paige motor. You'll 
marvel at its smooth power—and per- 
formance. Round corners at 2 miles an 
hour in high. Pass others on hills or on 
the open road—for there’s great speed 
waiting for you in the New Paige. High- 
pressure oiling holds the motor’s youth- 
ful eagerness. 

Mark the easy control. The gentle Paige 
clutch and improved transmission in the 
New Paige make gear-shifting quiet, simple 
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though rarely needed. 


every action and movement of the car 
you'll sense the fineness of Paige construc- 
tion. Body construction to match mechan- 
ical perfection. There’s prestige, too 
you'll never need explain that you do 
not own the smaller, cheaper model—tot 
there’s only one size of Paige. 

The New Paige offers you all this for 
but $1795. Think of the Paige with all 
its improvements at such a low price! 
De Luxe models, completely equipped, at 
$1995. The reason for this low price? 
Our growth from 15,000 cars a year toa 
capacity of 500 cars a day —including the 
Paige-built Jewett. Hundreds of dollars 
in over-head cost is saved on each car. 
The remarkably low price is the result 
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run. I rigged up a canvas and they pid 
a dime apiece to watch George skip the 
rope, and it was worth the price, and it was 
a mean man would stand outside and listen 
to him for nothing. There was one stranger 
in town --a tall man with a melancholy face 
te a race-track suit and he couldn’t seem 
to get tired of George, and he paid four 
Ben in a row, and I thought we’d made 
an admirer of him for life and was figuring 
on selling him a season ticket. When what 
does this same customer do but walk out, 
sneering coldly, and announce that he is a 
sports promoter from New York come to 
sign George up, and in his opinion the pride 
of Cow Neck is a false alarm and a never- 
waser and couldn’t run twenty-six miles 
down an aisle aboard the Cannon Ball Ex- 
press 

Well, all George’s adherents went for this 
sorehead to call him, and challenged him to 
get up on a public platform and debate the 
topic with George. He wouldn’t do that, 
but he went right on maintaining his opin- 
ion, and he offered to race George himself 
if somebody would hold his new straw hat 
and be there when he came back. They 
offered to bet him any amount; but he said 
he wasn't a betting man, but he would give 
George fifty dollars of his own money if he 
would run over to Tail End in two hours. 
That struck everybody as a proposition we 
couldn't refuse and be reasonable, and they 

came down to our deadfall and put it up to 

us. And they showed signs of cooling off 
toward us when I said that George wasn’t 
a betting man, either, because they remem- 
hbered what a slashing race he had run for 
the barber’s two dollars. And I figured it 
was our move. 

While I was racking my brains for an out 
this fellow Weirich comes around to the 
back of the tent and asks for a moment’s 
quiet conversation. He wets his lips and he 
“Rook, there’s a sight of money 


says to me, 
rearing to go in this town. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Come over here,” he 

stray. ‘‘ Rook, there’s all of a thousand 
dollars in this town ready to go hook, line 
and bobber on George McMonigle on the 
proposition that he can run over to Tail End 
in two hours.” 

“It won'tdo us any good,” l 
isn’t any money that 
there?” 

“Not now 


I said sternly. 
said, leading me 


mai ere 


can't, is 


said. 
says he 
there isn't,” he says sut 
there could be What do you Say . 

“What do you mean?” I demanded 
again, not so sternly, because he gave m« 
food for thought 
Me Monigle pulled a 

nd didn’t come in under two hours?” he 
tid, keeping away in case I leaped at him 
inanger. “Accidents will happen. I know 
where the money can be put out under 
cover, and it will be some clean-up.” 

Get away from me!" I said, grasping 
the full iniquity of what he proposed. ‘And 
don't let anybody see you talking to me 
from now until the race is in. The idea of 
coming here and making me a proposition 
like that! We part company right here, 
Weirich, and I don’t want you to cross my 
path until I meet you in the woods behind 
your house inside of twenty minutes!” 

I hated to double-cross the people like 
that after the way they'd treated us; but 
| saw that George was getting too famous, 
and sooner or later they would hear of him 
in Locust Center and want to know. And 
1 thousand dollars is nice money. On sec- 
ond thought, it wouldn't be double-crossing 
our friends, either, since I doubted that 
George could run over to Tail End in any 
two hours if he sprung his legs—not if they 
had to be two consecutive hours, that is. 
So I laid a plot, and I told the barber to go 
out and bargain for odds and the race would 
come off the following day, and to see that 
the bets were paid when the returns came 
in over the wire from Tail End. Then I told 
George how things were. 

“Oh, Peter,” he said, “‘I don’t like to do 
a thing like that. Why don’t we go get the 
fifty dollars and be satisfied?” 

“We can get them,” I said, “if you will 
run from here to Tail End in two hours.” 

“T done it before,”’ he said. 


“Suppose tendon 
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? With the help of the old bus, you did,” 
I said. “This sports promoter looks to me 
like a pretty fly mug, and I wouldn’t want 
to try to work that game on him twice. If 
we reach for his money we are going to burn 
our fingers. It is easier to take the local 
coin, and more profit. Honesty is the best 
policy in the long run, George, and I will 
not be party to any dishonest scheme to 
forward you to Tail End inside of two hours. 
They will be giving you the mail contract 
next, as the train time is three hours and 
ten minutes.” 

‘The mail contract?” he says. 

“Yes,” I says, joshing him. ‘You 
mightn’t mind the letters, but how about 
the parcels post ? I tell you what, George, 
you leave this to me. You know that place 
where you found the side car waiting the 
other day? Well, when the race comes off, 
you run out of town and you dive into the 
woods at that point, pretending you're go- 
ing to do a little cross-country for variety; 
you'll find your clothes waiting. Put them 
on and remain in strict seclusion until I 
come by after dark with the side car. Then 
we'll lam back here, collect our money and 
blow. Do you gather the purport?” 

“But how do I get to Tail End?” 

“You don’t,” I said. ‘“TI’ll take care of 
everything and let you down easy. Do 
what you're told and don’t try to use your 
brains -I mean your head.” 

“Very well, Peter,’’ he 
“Whatever you say.” 

The race was coming off at five o'clock 
next day, so George could have the benefit 
of the cool of the evening and be hard to 
find. I explained that to him. He said it 
was wise, and that he didn’t favor exerting 
himself under a strong sun. I had another 
private conference with the barber and told 
him to watch out for George, and then I 
took the side car and departed. 

There was no sense in telling Weirich 
what was on my mind; he would not give 
much credit—six hundred dollars’ 
worth—if he knew that George could not 
make the time in any 

I went out and spent the night at a road 
house. Next day, towards afternoon, I 
chugged on towards Tail End, taking a dirt 
track. I didn’t go all the way into the 
town, but parked the side car in the bush 
and doffed my we aring apparel and climbe d 
into George’s second-best racing togs. They 
were a little tight, but I had some safety 
pins, so that was all right. I looked at my 
wrist watch and saw that it was just seven 
o'clock. 

My plan of campaign was quite simple 
and was founded on our experience at 
Locust Center. I would come pelting into 
Tail End, doing an impersonation of George 
MeMonigle, the great flyer. George and I 
looked somewhat alike, and in our running 
togs we looked more than somewhat. It 
was dollars to Chinese nickels that I would 
get away with it for as long as was neces- 
sary; nobody in town knew George, out- 
side of seeing him that once. If I got a very 
bad break, and if the worst came to the 
worst, I would admit that I was only pacing 
George and he would be along any time 
now. But that was the short end of ten to 
one, and the risk had to be taken; George 
MeMonigle had to register at Tail End or 
there would be an inquest. So I took 
good breath and | started running for the 
church steeple of Tail End off there beyond 
the neck of woods. 

I speeded up, too, figuring the townsmen 
would like to see George fighting it out to 
the last jump. The sun was going down ac- 
cording to schedule, but it hac left enough 
behind it to start the juice oozing, and I was 
in a fine lather when I hit Central Avenue. 
There was & big turnout and they gave me 
a great hand, yelling their heads off as I tore 
over the cobblestones toward the tape. 
They caught hold of me and they clapped 
me on the back and nearly shook my hands 
off, and how they did laugh! I took to 
laughing, too, being much relieved for get- 
ting away with my act. 

“Well, Mac,” they said, 
ran a gre at race!” 

“Didn't quite break the record, though, 
this time,”’ I said modestly. 

That set them off again. 


said heavily. 


us so 


case. 


“you certainly 
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‘Reckon not,” they said, and then they 
shouted overthat. “Hey, Cal! Hey, Lyme! 
He says he didn’t quite break the record!” 

They were good-humored about it—too 
blamed good-humored, if anything, and I 
would have been better pleased if they con- 
doled with me over my poor showing; but 
that was better than things might have 
been. 

“Call up Cow Neck, 
the chief constable. 
know.” 

“That’s right, Mac,” he 
forgot Cow Neck in the joy 
They’ve been calling up all day!”’ 
starts for the drug store. 

But then he stops and looks down the 
street where everybody is pointing, and I 
look, too, and whom do I see coming but 
_ wge McMonigle! The only original 

George McMonigle, positively appearing in 
person. He has on his running togs with 
the red silk stripe, and he is coming as 
though he is jagged. I can see that friend 
George thinks he is running very swiftly. 
He is rye his arms and throwing his 
feet and his face is one mass of grim reso- 
lution, but he is not running swiftly, no. 
He is being propelled. hind him is an 
automobile, with the melancholy stranger 
in the seat, and George is resting the rear 
half of him on the cowcatcher. 

3ut he kept coming; he tottered and 
skidded up to the finish line and then he sat 
down. It was a very bad conjuncture of 
affairs, but I give you my word I forgot 
everything for a moment and felt proud of 
George. I knew that he had run every foot 
of the way over from Cow Neck, and it 
was not yet half past seven. I ate dowr 
beside him and put my arm under his 
head and lifted him up, and I said to him, 
“It’s a fix, George, old pal, but don’t you 
care. You ran a race that will go down ir 
American history. You tied the world’s 
record, old boy, and there’s nothing phony 
about it this time.” 

“Did I, Peter?” he said feebly 
I done my best. Sorry, Peter, 
to change the plan, but I couldn’t go 
through with it. You don’t understand, 
Peter, how a man like me feels about these 
things. I got pride in my reputation, Peter 
Something inside me here, Peter, told me 
to go on; the heart of a champion, Peter. 
I couldn’t quit. I couldn’t do what you 
asked me to—I just couldn't! So I made 
a great race, did 1? Get mea pail of water, 
old scout, and let us go somewhere and get 
bre akfast.” 

“Breakfast !”’ I said, sen: 
truth 

“What did he ask 
man in the race-track suit, 
on the other side 

‘To dive in the bushes 
Neck,” said George, 
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“But it was really an extraordina 
formance!" I urged. ‘‘To think of 
trained man running twenty-six miles in 
less than two hours and a half!”’ 

‘*He was trained enough,’” mumbled the 
trusty, chewing his cigar butt. ‘‘Too darned 
trained. It went to his head. The race 
track tout was a dick sent out to look us 
over, and he'd been through Locust Center. 
He took me back there and gave me to Wes- 
ley, and I met the judge after all. Six 
months or good behavior. He let George 
go, and I never could reason why. He 
ought to have been burned. He run that 
race in exactly fourteen hours and twenty- 
four minutes.” 

“Tiow’s that? I thought 

‘He started at five o'clock in the 
ing so as to avoid the heat of the day. He 
remembered that part of what I'd said. But 
his pride in his great reputation is what 
dumped me. It made me what I am today. 
Yes, sir, I’m atoning for the deadly sin of 
pride. Thanks for the smokes.” 

“The same to you for the story 
a pathetic thing. Shall I see you again? 

“If you patronize the carnivals,” he 
said, winking. ‘‘My stretch is done tomor- 
row. So long, brother, so long!”’ 
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commonwealth, the machine inducts readily 
into its hierarchy as willing soldiers who 
follow blindly the word of the district leader. 

Naive, ignorant, eager to ‘“‘ Americanize,” 


Continued from Page 21 


they are proud to belong to the machine; 
they believe it represents democracy, Amer- 
ica and all the more so because its dis- 
cipline and rigid hierarchy, with the big 


boss up at the top, bear a strange haunting 

resemblance to the Old World autocracies 

of which they have been a part 
(Continued on Page 50 
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Continued from Page 48) 

Thus we behold the paradox of these 
new, ignorant members of the common- 
wealth taking their first lessons in democ- 
racy, in self-government in the school of 
the machine, which, both in its principles 
and its practice, is an abrogation of demo- 
cratic self-government. And that these 
immigrants prove apt pupils in this school 
is revealed by the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the little bosses and local lead- 
ers in the teeming foreign quarters, and 
very often the big top boss himself, are the 
children of foreign immigrants and have 
been taught in their plastic years machine 
politics and machine loyalty as if it were a 
religion. Finally there is the vicious ele- 
ment; always an active group in a large 
metropolis and willing to barter votes for 
protection to ply their trades. 

This, then, in dim, shadowy outline, is 
the economic and social layout of a great 
metropolis which provides the necessary 
elements for the successful establishment of 
the machine. Economic resources there 
must be that the boss may keep his hired 
men paid, in offices, contracts, protection, 
power, prestige, or whatever his little bosses 
and satraps, often fighting like cats and dogs 
among themselves, may demand. It is the 
rule of a good leader never to send his ad- 
herents away with a broken heart; feed 
them on something—if not on actual loaves 
and fishes, then promises of bigger loaves 
and fatter fishes in the future. 

And secondly, diverse social elements 
there must be, a mixed electorate which the 
boss can manipulate. Each group has its 
own weakness—the so-called better ele- 
ment its negligence and apathy, the poorer 
class its dire necessities, the immigrants 
their ignorance, and the criminals their vice. 
And controlling them by their weaknesses, 
the boss weaves these various elements 
into a steel cable by which he pulls an 
entire powerful community after him, a 
prisoner to his will, even as in olden days 
his prototype used to drag vanquished 
kings in the dust of his chariot wheels, 

So much for the social and economic 
backgrounds which foster the establishment 
of a machine. And now let us have a look 
at its internal works, note its constituent 
parts and how it becomes intrenched in 
power. Boiled down, there are three fac- 
tors involved. First of all, there is the 
hierarchy of the machine itself—or the 
organization as it proudly miscalls itself 
all the little local leaders, bosses, captains 
with their corps of loyal henchmen, spread- 
ing out like a vast yet finely organized web, 
and with the big boss sitting at the center 
controlling its strategy. Each little boss 
delivers his people to the boss higher up and 
demands his pay for his loyal henchmen 
below; each one is loyal, both to his chiefs 
higher up and to the boys below—unless 
or until he and his adherents do not receive 
their just portion of the spoils. 


Meet the Boss 


The second factor involved is the elec- 
torate of the city, its voting population, the 
diverse elements of which have been already 
described. The third factor is provided by 
the elected officials of the city, which in 
a machine-owned community, consist of 
available candidates slated by the machine, 
subject to its allegiance. 

Of this great trio, the electorate, the city 
officials and the machine, the first two walk 
openly and play their parts, good or bad, 
before the eyes of men. Their successes, 
their failures, their tragedies and dishonors 
are visible to all, But the third member of 
the trinity, the machine, has a modest and 
retiring disposition. Brains of the combi- 
nation as it is, it shrinks from being hailed 
as such. It hides behind the petticoats of 
the peepul, the officials or the political party 
of which it has captured the works. 

And now—meet the boss! Meet him in 
the process of making while he is still on his 

way to the top. It is down in the teeming 
foreign colonies, where the poor, the igno- 
rant but honest overseas immigrants jostle 
elbows with the worthless, the vicious and 
criminal elements from the four corners of 
the earth—that appears to be the most 
favorable soil for the production of the 
political boss. Here, at all events, the 


| overwhelming majority are born. Usually 
| they are of humble origin, children of foreign- 


born immigrants. Their school education is 
slight, rarely reaching beyond the bare 
rudiments; some of them have not been 


| able to speak English grammatically or to 


spell. We see them starting out as bartend- 
ers, newsboys or workers in shipyards, 
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Often in their early days they have been 
members of tough neighborhood gangs and 
have fought their way up to ascendancy 
over these virile young wildcats, thugs and 
gunmen by sheer physical prowess and 
what is known in their own terminology as 
guts. A boss must have guts, for if he 
lacks them he is downed at the very outset 
of his upward climb. 

Some of these young embryo bosses have 
shown marked leadership qualities in han- 
dling, licking into political shape and de- 
livering these gangs to the captains of their 
districts. Such leadership qualities imply 
not only great physical powers—for a gang 
leader must be able to jump in at an instant’s 
notice and thrash to a pulp any mutinous 
memberofhiscrowd— but they ralso,andeven 
more, imply courage, somal magnetism, 
headwork, knowledge of human stuff, and 
more particularly its weaknesses, by means 
of which it may be bent to a stronger will. 

The above are outstanding character- 
istics of a successful boss which he acquires 
in his upward climb. He may be short on 
education, short on speechifying, on his- 
tory, statesmanship, moral principles or 
general ideas. These are not his specialties. 
But he knows men—or, more specifically, 
he knows the weaknesses, the pettiness, the 
basenesses of men; and these he uses as a 
wrestler uses the terrific toe grip to bring 
his antagonist to terms. He knows how to 
combine, dissolve, fuse or antagonize fac- 
tions, to put down rebellion with a laugh or 
with a blow on the mouth. He is ruthless, 
keen, self-centered—he has to be to sur- 
vive; and yet by his magnetism, his shrewd- 
ness, he is already beginning to be all things 
to all men. 


A Long, Hard Climb 


This little boss, through his job or his 
affiliations in the neighborhood and with 
his gang, picks up control of a few votes; 
these he gives, or rather trades, to the dis- 
trict machine leader, who uses him for what 
he is worth. This is the first step up. He 
goes out after other votes. Maybe he is 
instrumental in getting immigrants to 
naturalize; he shows them the ropes, finds 
them lawyers, jobs, introduces them to a 
cheap undertaker; and, in short, makes 
them feel human and of some account in 
this great strange whirlpool of American 
life—and in return for his favors he takes 
their votes. He begins to sit in at local 
conferences of his district; his word goes; 
he is known among the politicians and his 
neighbors to possess that mysterious thing 
called power. The district begins to turn 
its feet toward him for favors—human 
favors of every description. The boss lis- 
tens. “I'll see what I can do for you,” he 
says—and keeps his word. 

That's one thing he learns early in the 
game. He knows everybody in the district 
and calls them and their kids by their first 
names. He knows the criminals, too 
none better—also their prison records and 
just exactly how far they can go. He visits 
the newcomers to the district, chats with 
them, finds out what they want. He may 
have what they want and trade it for what 
he wants. 

This first developing stage of the budding 
boss is by no means a bed of roses. He has 
enemies, competitors, political rivals for 
district supremacy who are always watch- 
ing for a chance to pull him down. He 
fights and the strongest man wins. That 
may be his epitaph. It may be the next 
step up. His road is strewed with the car- 
casses of those bluffers who bit off more 
than they could chew. He keeps on climb- 
ing. Presently he is district leader. Maybe 
by this time he is on the board of aldermen 
or the board of estimate and is making zood 
money on the side in contracts. And still 
he climbs. He’s a satrap now. It’s nota 
few measly votes, but a whole big solid dis- 
trict that he is able to offer up on a platter 
to his boss. Eventually, if he has the tim- 
ber in him, he may even become the big 
boss himself and whip everybody into line 
below. 

This is the short history of a little boss in 
process of turning himself into a big one. 
Let us watch him as district leader at work 
with his electorate. By this time he has 
acquired power and has favors to dispense. 
He may have organized a boy’s auxiliary, 
rs aay of from fifteen to twenty—future 
timber for the machine. He arranges box- 
ing matches and field days, and thus the 
matriculation of fresh young blood into 
machine politics is assured. Already he 
has made himself solid with the immigrant 
element, shows himself at the meetings of 
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their political organizations, hobnobs with 
their leader, who may have been a member 
of his own neighborhood gang, and lets it 
be known that he is friendly to immigrants, 
that he favors unrestricted immigration in 
this great free democracy and refuge of the 
oppressed! Deafening applause! 

Of course he is for unrestricted immigra- 
tion; that is where the ignorant rank and 
file of his army come from. He is friendly 
to the honest poor; likewise to all the law- 
less riffraff. To no one he turns a stony face. 
He inducts them into the organization, for 
all of them have votes. In fact, in some 
hotly contested districts, these boys may 
prove to have half a dozen votes! So, “I'll 
see what I can do for you, Izzie— Mike 
Tony,” he promises the various breeds, and 
they go away comforted. For he is the little 
big stick and what he says goes. He does 
good deeds, but with an ulterior motive. 
For he must deliver his district solid at the 
primaries and elections or be kicked out by 
some guy who can. 

So, with cool calculation, he creates good 
will. It’sa ton of coal to some widow here, 
a railway ticket there, speaking to the dis- 
trict attorney to postpone or dismiss a case, 
finding a boy a job, throwing a contract to 
a friend, getting the fine of a bootlegger who 
is a good organizat ion guy reduced, provid- 
ing bail, protecting sundry dance halls or 
notifying a friendly policeman in his dis- 
trict to go slow in making certain types of 
arrests. 

I have said already that he is known as 
a guy who keeps his word. He has to—or 
quit. He keeps his promises to his hench- 
men and puts them in office, no matter 
what the public may say. He owes no al- 
legiance there. Some of his men may be 
grossly incompetent to fill any office. No 
matter; he has promised, and in they go. 
For their sake he will even imperil his pres- 
tige. He knocks at the doors of the officials 
he has helped to elect with the curt com- 
mand, “‘I put you in. Turn about is fair 
play. Put in these, my friends.’’ He knows 
how to punish too. Disloyalty, double- 
crossing, putting the obligation to the pub- 
lic before the obligation to the chief— these 
are capital crimes. 

The human instinct of gratitude prevails 
among the needy, straitly circumstanced 
population of a district in which astute pol 
iticians distribute material aid in order to 
control the vote. Nor will intricate ques- 
tions of taxation or arrays of figures turn 
these faithful poor from their conviction 
that Boss So-and-So is a good guy and his 
detractors are dirty crooks who are trying 
todo him in. Reformers come down to such 
a district during the campaign with facts 
and figures, and the electors show their re- 
sentment by deluging the speaker with cat- 
calls and carrots and ribald jeers of, ‘‘ Put him 
out! Give that stuffed shirt the oxygen!”’ 


Making Up the Slate 


These thumb-nail sketches of bosses in 
their native habitat, and their tireless, 
hard-headed activities among the electors 
all the year around, reveal the manner of 
antagonists which the reformers, those ama- 
teur part-time performers, are up against 
And now, witha glimpse into the characters 
of these men who are in politics as a strictly 
business proposition, let us see how they 
get their candidates into office and pull the 
wires which make the electorate dance. 

First of all, their problem is to put into 
office ‘‘available’’ men—a motley list con 
sisting of their friends—and then, in addi- 
tion, a few men of standing in the commu 
nity, but often flabby of character, who will 
draw off criticism from the rest of the candi 
dates, loyal henchmen of speckled and dubi- 
ous past who have supported the bosses and 
whose claims must now be paid. The prob- 
lem of figuring out this list of candidates 
is called making up the slate. Many and 
complicated considerations enter into the 
make-up of this slate, and it often requires 
generalship of no mean order on the part of 
the boss to put across his loyal henchmen 
which he must, or quit—and still get away 
with the decent, respectable vote. 

Let us visualize one of these knotty 
problems which confront the boss. It con- 
cerns Mr. A. A is his personal friend; and, 
what cuts more ice, a powerful chieftain 
in his own territory, with a solid follow- 
ing of his own. Previously A has loyally 
aided and abetted his boss without asking 
any accounting, but now he hands in his 
bill and asks his chief to come through. 

And the boss replies, “Sure! Glad to 
attend to it for you.” 

Continued on Page 52 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

A does not want the office for himself. 
Oh, no! No exposed public office fer him. 
That’s not exactly his lay. But he has a 
friend, a Mr. B, a henchman in his own 
district, who has had his eye on that par- 
ticular office quite a spell, and when he 
asked A for it, A replied that he would see 
what he could do. Now he is doing it— 
and thereby putting the big chief in a hole. 
For this friend B is a notorious character. 

Right there’s the rub. Ladies, reformers, 
editors, preachers, et al—you know how 
narrow-minded some folks are-—at bare 
mention of his name go right up into the 
air; and, what’s more, they stay there. 
Even inside the organization they wink 
when he comes into the room. For Mr. B 
is distinctly bad form. 

You begin to get the problem which con- 
fronts the boss? A very neat little prob- 
lem of its kind——how not to break with the 
the public and how not to break with A. 
The name of Mr. B is a slap in the face of 
every decent voter, and yet Mister Boss 
has sworn by all his gods that his name 
shall go on the list and the people shall 
elect him too. In this dilemma our Cesar 
bethinks himself of a ruse that was ancient 
when Methuselah was a lad. 

This ruse is known as the decoy. It 
consists in putting up a false object to draw 
the fire. Applied politically, it works like 
this: The boss, tentatively and, as it were, 
consulting the wishes of the public, bruits 
abroad the name, not of A’s blackbird 
friend, but of a second, dummy candidate; 
and this latcer is so much inkier of reputa- 
tion that by comparison Mr. B appears posi- 
tively immaculate. The public draws an 
astounded breath, then bursts into a unan- 
imous how! of protest and rage. The decoy 
is discreetly withdrawn—thus apparently 
bowing meekly to the will of the electorate, 
vor populi, vor Dei, and so on. 

And now the original blackbird of a can- 
didate is put forth boldly upon the list on 
the theory that lightning doesn’t strike 
twice in the same place. That theory proves 
correct; a few disgruntled voters complain 
about Mr. B, but are silenced by the re- 
mark, ‘Well, anyhow, he’s more decent 
than that other mutt. I tell you, when the 
public sits up and takes notice it makes 
even the bosses stand around!’’ Thus the 
electorate swallows down the bad pill the 
machine has prepared for it like a game 
little man. 


Old Stuff, but Always Good 


This reveals just one of the many aces 
which the boss, like Bret Harte’s heathen 
Chinee, keeps hidden up his flowing sleeve. 
When the public is really aroused, he will 
put up reform candidates which he may 
steal from the other party right under its 
nose; he will make solemn promises to the 
public of honest government; promises to 
cut down costs, to eliminate graft; he will do 
a deliberate whitewash that would fool the 
very elect, let alone the electorate; he will 
promise every and anything save only one 
to abdicate. And so long as he is in power, 
democracy, self-government, has no chance; 
the boss has it down on its back and hog- 
tied; and the little reform spells of the 
machine are simply doses of sweetish ether 
poured on the nose of the prostrate victim 
to still its violent struggles. 

We come to the matter of elections. I 
have already analyzed the various elements 
of the population whose weaknesses play 
into the hands of the machine; the apathy 
of the so-called better classes and their lack 
of noblesse oblige; the ignorance of the 
immigrants; the necessities of the humbler 
class; and the protection desired by the 
criminals. On ordinary occasions these 

various elements can be manipulated to 
insure success. 

here is always a corps of campaign 
boys out who can be depended on for flam- 
boyant propaganda; this friend-of-the- 
people stuff is old, but perennially good. 
And for extra measure are thrown in sundry 


| moth- eaten old gags such as ‘Loyalty to 


the party,”’ or, ‘Next year being a presi- 
dential year, now is the time for every hon- 
est citizen to come to the aid of his party 

and vote a straight ticket,’’ or ‘‘This’’—or 
that—‘“‘grand old party has nobly with- 
stood the buffets of time, and its one con- 
stant endeavor has been to serve what the 
great Emancipator—I refer to Abraham 
Lincoln, ladies and gentlemen—called the 
plain man in the street—and look at all 
the appropriations we have made during the the 

past year with this sole object in view.” It 
is astounding how effective some of these 
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ancient ags are, especially the one begin- 
ning his being a presidential year, 
friends and fellow party members, let us 
bury our private differences and present a 
solid front to the foe,’’ and so on. 

But the organization in a machine- 
bossed town is far too businesslike and 
thorough to take it out in oratory and then 
let the elector vote as he will. It helps him 
all it can. Even in cases where it has be- 
deviled and befuddled the real issues to 
such an extent that the ordinary voter is 
groggy on his feet and can’t tell political 
black from white or pea green, the machine 
still has several ge fixers which may be 
applied at the polls. These fixers deal with 
the choice of inspectors and watchers in 
the polling booths, friendly policemen, or 

magistrates right around the corner, and 
machine lawyers where cases involving chal- 
lenged voters or alleged repeaters may be 
satisfactorily arranged. 

In the good crude old days the machine 
ran off election frauds more openly. To 
give but a single example: A district leader 
offered a prize to the captain who could de- 
liver the most votes in his election district. 
Not one but several captains won the prize! 
They delivered their districts solid, without 
a single dissenting vote—and this despite 
the presence of inspectors and police and 
the sworn statements of the electors of 
three other parties who deposed that they 
had voted the tickets of their own respec- 
tive parties! 


Rising Costs of Government 


It should be added that such flagrant, 
coarse and criminal methods of procedure 
are now distinctly frowned down upon, 
even in strongholds of the machine. They 
are considered professional bad form. Such 
things aren't being done; chiefly, of course, 
because in recent years the public has be- 
come vastly more enlightened as to such 
matters by reason of state investigations, 
and therefore is more easily aroused. Sonow 
the crude, the obvious, the vulgar, the 
roughneck criminal methods are taboo. 
Campaign speakers, even down in tough 
districts, are specifically warned against 
profane language; they must not let slip 
even one single naughty damn. Other 
times, other manners. Every day and in 
every way we are becoming more and more 
re-fined! Which refinement the machine, 
being essentially a business organization, 
takes due note of in its injunctions to its 
salesmen. 

Thus far we have taken a brief glance at 
the personnel of the machine’s organiza- 
tion, its selection of candidates and its 
manipulation of the pear We come 
now to its actual operations in exploiting 
the resources of the city and its population. 
Upon this phase of the subject it should be 
stated at the outset that in even the worst 
boss-ridden communities there are a large 
number of officials who are honest, and strive 
earnestly to fulfill their obligations to the 
oahiia, and at the same time to keep faith 
with their masters who put them in. It is 
when these two obligations clash that the 
numerous secret tragedies occur—when, for 
example, an official receives an order from 
the organization which is abhorrent to his 
private conscience and his sense of obligation 
to the public he issupposed toserve. Insuch 
a situation two courses are open. He may 
shut his eyes and obey orders literally, re- 
flecting that it is not his funeral, anyhow; 
or he may refuse and get out--which may 
mean the loss of his livelihood, his career 
and his standing among his friends. In 
such a situation, it is to the everlasting 
honor of those who do get out. 

The first noticeable result of the machine 
in actual operation in a city is the increase 
in cost of government. This is partly be- 
cause a large number of loyal henchmen 
have been deliberately shoved into offices 
and sinecures created for friends. But even 
more it is because the machine itself is a 
staunch advocate of the open-door policy 
with respect to city funds. The door lead- 
ing into the treasury is always ajar; the 
coffers are always wide flung; appropria- 
tions are always in order for everything 
under the sun. The city is bonded at the 
slightest excuse. 

This is one reason why welfare measures 
often receive such distinguished considera- 
tion at the hands of the machine. They 
mean heavier appropriations, more depart- 
ments, more personnel. 

“T would rather work with a machine 
than with a reform administration!” an 
eminent and public-spirited professional 
woman once declared. “* They give me more 
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money for my department and they don’t 
haggle over every cent.” 

Of course they don’t! In the first place, 
in the case of welfare or public-health work 
they are getting a fat lot of publicity with 
the peepul, which may come in handy as an 
alibi. They can afford to shell out large 
sums to be used directly for the people. 
That's good advertising, and therefore good 
business sense. A reform administration, 
on the contrary, being elected on the basis 
of honesty, is bound to keep down costs, 
to weed out sinecures and to keep a hawk 
eye on the distribution of the people's 
funds. It is niggardly because it is hon- 
est, and on that very account it gets the 
boot by unthinking welfare workers. Put 
a machine is not hampered by any such 
scruples. It exploits the city’s resources and 
inaugurates a régime of exaggerated expen- 
diture and gross incompetence. 

But exploitation of the city’s material 
resources is not the sole or even the great- 
est source of profit to a modern political 
machine which has the elected officials of 
the city under its thumb. There are the 
powerful private or quasi-public-utility cor- 
porations, such as the railway or transit 
companies, upon which it levies tribute, 
direct or indirect. How does this take 
place? A boss or some of his friends start a 
contracting company and use the pressure 
of their political influence to have large 
contracts awarded to their concerns. 

It is not astonishing that certain types of 
big business concerns find it worth their 
while to stand in with the machine, for the 
latter can favor friendly powers at the same 
time that it blocks or hampers the legiti- 
mate activities of independent or rebellious 
concerns. The machine thus acquires in 
business a nuisance value. 

But a closer scrutiny of the machine re- 
veals that its activities do not stop at this 
point. The moral laxity, always a salient 
characteristic of a machine-owned city, 
begins to infect the police. Vice increases. 
Crime waves reach higher and higher peaks 
To quote another specific instance: In 
New York City in 1912, at the time of the 
notorious Rosenthal murder, the situation 
became so grave that a committee of citi- 
zens was appointed to investigate police 
conditions. In February 1913 it reported 
in part as follows: 

“The corruption is so ingrained that the 
man of ordinary decent character entering 
the force, and not possessed of extraordi- 
nary moral fiber, may easily succumb. We 
know,” continues the committee, which 
made an exhaustive investigation in certain 
police precincts, “that the connection be- 
tween members of the police force and 
crime and commercial vice is continuous, 
profitable, and so much a matter of course 
that explicit bargains do not have to be 
made; naturally, this ‘honor among thieves’ 
is occasionally violated; as is customary 
among thieves, both the keeping and the 
breaking of faith being determined by these 
policemen for their own profit. Well know 
ing this police system, grand juries will not, 
on police testimony, indict, lest they, the 
grand juries, be lending themselves to polit- 
ical persecution of a selected criminal who 
had refused to pay tribute, and so be help- 
ing the police system.” 


The Answer 


This remarkable arraignment was writ- 
ten in 1913, but in its able description and 
analysis of crime waves which still plague 
several of our cities, it might well have 
been penned in the present year of grace. 

But the activities of the machine do not 
stop with the police. Boards of education 
also come under its intensely partisan 
sway, for are there not schoolhouses to 
build? Nor do hospitals, prisons and other 
public institutions escape its malign power. 
In short, in every department, whether 
official, financial, industrial or educational, 
the hand of Cesar is apparent, setting up 
and pulling down and rearranging the affairs 
of the community according to his will. 

This is but a brief analysis of the activi- 
ties of a modern political plunderbund, 
somewhat loosely called a machine, which, 
capturing the machinery of a political 
party, sets up a mercenary autocracy and 
proceeds deliberutely to sack the town. 

What are the roots of its power? What 
maintains it in its place? Can it be torn 
down? The answer is: Can a powerful 
modern steel-girdered skyscraper be de- 
molished? Of course it can. But it takes 
an expert wrecking company. Itisnot tobe 
achieved by a set of genteel amateur fuss- 
buttons in the wake of a publicity man. 
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CICELY AND THE HUNK OF CHEESE 


‘There's usually ways to get back,”’ ad- 
mitted Rosanny. ‘Thank you, Miss Cicely. 
Here’s the plum cake.” 

“Fine. We're going to have a proud tea, 
Now I’ve got to run and make myself 
beautiful.” 

Cicely descended to the Meade living 
room just in time to help her parents greet 
their guests. There were Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Morgan—local residents. Cicely knew 
them well and found them heavy —and then: 
‘These are our new neighbors, Mrs. Meade; 
Mrs. Blithe—and Mr. Blithe—who’ve 
bought the Janney place, you know.” It 
was Mrs. Morgan speaking. 

What ho, the newcomers! Of all the 
luek! Now she’d have a chance to look them 
cver and appraise them carefully. Cicely 
stepped into the background, as a demure 
young person among her elders should do, 
marshaled the tea things and prepared to 
use her eyes and ears, while giving a per- 
fect characterization of the perfect daugh- 
ter. 

They were younger than she had sup- 
posed. Mr. Blithe could not be more than 
forty-two or three, a lean brown man with 
an impassive controlled expression. “* Hard- 
boiled,”” thought Cicely. ‘‘Self-made, and 
all that sort of thing. He’s worked a lot, 
and he’s not got what he wants out of it.” 

Mrs. Blithe was some years younger, 
and less easy to read. Unobserved, Cicely 
stared at her. She was charmingly dressed, 
she kept her voice down, and was not too 
cordial, and she was—yes, she was attrac- 
tive. Cicely fell to wondering where the 
Morgans got hold of them. Maybe they 
had stayed in one of his hotels once. 

It presently developed that the Morgans 
had met Mrs. Blithe on a trip around the 
world. Mrs. Blithe and Mrs. Morgan had 
bought mandarin coats and jade together 
in Shanghai, brass in Benares, scarabs in 
Egypt, old mirrors in Venice, hats and 
lingerie in Paris, silver teapots in London. 
These shopping expeditions formed a bond. 
Learning that the Blithes desired an Eastern 
home for part of the year, Mrs. Morgan had 
written them of the Janney place. Now 
it was theirs. Oh, it was all very simple. 
Cicely noted that it was the Morgans who 
made these explanations, not the Blithes. 
Evidently they were not forcing their ac- 
ceptance in the community in any way. 

Further descriptive crumbs were dropped. 
Mr. Blithe golfed and played tennis, but 
his game was polo. Mrs. Blithe did not care 
much for sports. Cicely wondered if she 
was by way of being intellectual. “She'll be 
awfully out of place here if she is,”’ she 
concluded. “I’m the only person who'll be 
able to afford her real companionship. Now 
I must find out if there are any little golden- 
haired darlings playing on the nursery 
rug.”’ It was easy to speak to Mrs. Blithe 
as she was offering her cake. 

“We've all been wondering,”’ she said 
prettily, ‘‘whether you’ve any sons or 
daughters to join our crowd.” 

“T haven't any children,’”’ said Mrs. 
Blithe hastily and tonelessly. And at the 
words Mr. Blithe glanced at his wife with a 
strange stabbing animosity that vanished 
so quickly Cicely could hardly believe in 
its reality. 

“He hates her. What fun!” she told her- 
self. “Il wonder if she hates him.” 

But she was not to know. Either Mrs. 
Blithe did not hate her husband or she was 
more adept in concealing it. 

Cicely gained one crumb more, however, 
which gave her pleasure. As the guests 
ieft, Mrs. Blithe let it be known that she 
expected to entertain a great deal. 

“Not so bad, not so bad,” said Cicely, 
left alone in the bosom of her family. “He 
plays polo and she gives parties. What 
more do we want? How about them, muz?”’ 

“L liked them. I envied them too. It 
must be gorgeous to have a castle like the 
Janney place to play round in. How did 
you feel about them, Cicely?” ‘ 

“I think they're all right,”” said Cicely 
slowly, but added nothing of the strange 
ugiy little revelation she had had of them. 

Ciceiy’s verdict on the Blithes was, 
shortly, the generally accepted one. The 
men took on Mr. Blithe at sports, and found 
him sporting which does not always hap- 
pen. And Mrs. Blithe, after an inten- 
sive session with decorators, greatly to the 
rejuvenescence of the interior of the Janney 
mansion, began her proposed series of en- 
tertainments. They were, it was acknowl- 
edged, very good. She didn’t go in for 
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elaboration, she didn’t splurge or splash, 
but she made her parties crisp and amusing 
and different. She seemed to have an un- 
erring instinct for the dancer or the singer 
or the monologue artist whose star was in 
the ascendant, the new somebody that 
everyone was talking about and not every- 
one had seen. So she got hold of them to 
amuse her guests; and since the most of the 
world prefers to be amused rather than to 
exert itself to be amusing, affairs of this 
sort went with a loud bang. Likewise, 
there was always a quiet card room for the 
auction fiends, and a_ well-waxed floor 
available for dancing. Mrs. Blithe unques- 
tionably knew how. 

“‘T consider the Blithes a perfect boon to 
the community,” said Mrs, Patterson. 
Which was a signal for everyone else to say 
the same. 

Only Cicely watched them and kept an 
eye open for the first faint sign that would 
give her a clew to that moment of drama 
she had seen by the tea table at their first 
meeting. At first thereseemed to be nothing. 
The Blithes were conventionally courteous 
to each other. They went about together 
as much as could be expected of two people 
whose interests were so diverse. If 
Blithe seemed sometimes like a guest in 
his own great house instead of a host and 
owner, this was natural. The house was 
Mrs. Blithe’s plaything. He was a business 
man, and after that, for outdoors. He 
didn’t want to be bothered by the details 
of the life she loved. 

He had to go away frequently on business 
trips, but his wife had no difficulty in find- 
ing plenty of men only too glad to be her 
escort. There were two or three stock phi- 
landerers in the Avon Bay set—old Arthur 
Morgan and middle-aged Jimmy Knapp, 
Fred Howard, and so on—who were most 
attentive. Cicely observed that Mrs. Blithe 
was discreet and played no favorites. ‘‘She’s 
a grand little twoser, though. Always talk- 
ing sweetly, and confidentially, and appeal- 
ingly, to a willing male ear. I don’t get 
her.” 

It must not be assumed that Cicely spent 
all her time and her energy sherlocking on 
the Blithes. There were the endless hilari- 
ties of her own crowd, in which, as a nat- 
ural leader, Cicely was inevitably much 
engrossed. And there was always Roddy. 
Roddy was becoming fearfully adult, though, 
and inclined to come the masterful over 
her. At times she rather liked it. At other 
times they hada perfectly childish argument 
about it, but their rows usually ended with 
an amicable orangeade on the club veranda, 
where possibly they were joined by Martie 
Cades and Stub Reynolds. 

It was a happy summer for Cicely. She 
lost a little of her hardness and gaminerie, 
and took an interest in her clothes and in 
keeping her shingled hair in the most un- 
wontedly trim state. 

Her dutiful parents looked on with ap- 
proval and commented on it one evening 
while they waited for Cicely to appear at 
dinner. 

“Thank heaven she doesn’t fancy some- 
body utterly ratty and impossible,”’ said 
her mother. ‘ Rod’s the right sort, abso- 
lutely, and Amy O'Neill won’t be a bad 
mother-in-law.”’ 

“You think, then,’ said Mr. Meade, 
“‘the youngsters will make a go of it? Lord, 
Edith, what an ancient of days that makes 
me feel!” 

“Hush, here she comes,” said Mrs. Meade 
as Cicely appeared. Then, to cover the last 
remark: “Going to the Blithe shindy to- 
night, of course, infant?” 

“Rather. Rod and I are springing over 
in the Teapot.” 

Then, out of a clear sky, 
Mr. Meade, musingly: “I feel 
sorry for that little woman, Mrs. 
She’s got a lot of courage.” 

“Sorry for her! With those pearls!”’ 
This was Mrs. Meade, amazed. 

Cicely was more direct. ‘‘For Pete's 
sake, where do you get that stuff?” she 
demanded of her parent. 

Mr. Meade looked a trifle surprised at 
the simultaneous attack. ‘“‘Why, Blithe, 
you know —he’s a good sort, and all that, 
but he’s not the most devoted husband in 
the world.” 

“Did she tell 
asked squarely. 

“She didn't tell me, exactly, though I 
had a very pleasant talk with her yesterday 
afternoon at the club; but anyone who 


came this from 
awfully 
Blithe. 


you, or who?” Cicely 


wants to can look-see. Blithe has— other 
interests.” 

“Well, this is news! Commend me to the 
men if you want a really juicy bit of gossip. 
Who’s Mr. Blithe playing round with?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Meade help- 
lessly. ‘‘And if I'd known that my inno- 
cent little remark was going to affect you 
two as the smell of blood is popularly sup- 
posed to excite the tiger, I would have re- 
frained from making it.” 

“He doesn’t know anything, but he’s 
certainly all full of rumors,”’ gibed Cicely 
‘**T wonder where he got them.”’ 

Mr. Meade became still more helpless 
and slightly peevish. ‘‘No, I don’t know 
anything. I make the most ordinary state- 
ment, and you two pounce on me. My 
Lord, the Blithes may be honeymooners 
for all I know or care. Do let me have my 
dinner in peace.” 

There was clearly nothing more to be got 
from him, and Cicely subsided and began 
to wonder whether to wear her white dress, 
or a new and splendiferous silver and green, 
much too gorgeous for her years, but most 
becoming. It would put the eye out of all 
the crowd, but Roddy was so fond of that 
old white rag. Oh, it was hard to decide 

She chose the white, and wearing it, with 
a coat thrown over it, and a tight gold net 
to keep her hair in place, she drove Roddy 
contentedly over to the Blithes’. 

As she entered the great hall of the 
ex-Janney mansion she saw Mrs. Blith: 
talking to Fred Howard, and there was 
something something in the solicitous 
commiserating bend of his head toward hers, 
something in the wide appealing gaze which 
Mrs. Blithe was turning up to him whic! 
reminded Cicely instantly of her father's 
break at dinner. 

Mrs. Blithe was evidently being brav 
and courageous, and Mr. Howard was just 
simp enough to fall for it too. Instantly 
she looked for Mr. Blithe, discovering him 
at last sitting obscurely in a corner playing 
that game of solitaire known as desperation, 
and appare ntiy caring nothing about his 
guests’ arrival. 

Cicely slipped over to him. “ Anticipat 
ing a very delightful evening, I can see 
that,” she said, stopping by his side. 

Mr. Blithe threw the cards together im- 
patiently, but smiled at Cicely. “I'm a 
poor host,”’ he admitted. ‘But 7. 

‘Terrible,’ said Cicely. ‘The worst 
ever. What’s the matter—don't you 
like us?” 

‘“‘Perhaps,’”’ said Mr. Blithe slowly 
“perhaps I don’t like myself. You don’t 
know it at your age, but there comes a time 
in life, somewhere along in middle age, 
when we take stock of ourselves; and we 
aren't specially pleased with what we are or 
what we've done.” 

“This is good,” cried Cicely. ‘Come out 
on the terrace and look at the stars and tell! 
me some more about it.’”’ She dragged the 
unwilling Mr. Blithe outside. ‘‘Now go 
on,”’ she commanded. “I'm learning a lot.” 

“T’m afraid you’re learning too much,” 
said Mr. Blithe. ‘‘Better run on in and 
dance, or I’]] be mobbed by a pack of infuri- 
ated partners.” 

“Pretty speech; interesting if true, but 
pretty anyway. Come on, what were you 
saying about looking back and seeing what 
a boob you've been?”’ 

Mr. Blithe hesitated. Then he chose the 
safe course. His tone was light: “I’m a 
brave man to attempt to give advice and 
counsel to the younger generation; _and 
a to one who needs none of it.’ 

Cicely looked at him keenly and realized 
that his expansive moment was over. He 
wasn’t going to tell her anything or give 
her any sort of lead. Irritating, but it 
proved him a good sport. 

“You ought to thank me for giving you 
the chance. The great complaint against us 
usually is that the younger generation 
doesn’ t listen to or heed its elders.” 

‘I'll say for you, Miss Cicely, that you're 
one of the few youngsters to whom I dare 
talk without being patronized or stooped to 
You're awfully superior, you kids. You 
abash and scare me.” 

“Just for that,”’ said Cicely, ““you are 
going inside and dance with me—maybe 
twice. That'll teach you not to treat us kids 
with levity.” 

Having failed of her purpose, Cicely thus 
deftly brought Mr. Blithe back into the hall 
again, wondering meanwhile if he knew 

Continued on Page 56 
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what she had been up to. Nor was she spe- 
cially pleased to find that Mrs. Blithe had 
discarded Fred Howard and was dancing 
with Roddy and giving every evidence of 
keen enjoyment. Roddy, likewise, was not 
exactly displeased. However, it was noth- 
ing to raise a dust about. He ought to reg 

ster pleasure when dancing with his hostess. 

Days later Cicely realized that she had 
been perhaps the only comprehending spec- 
tator of the beginning of the drama of the 
real Mrs. Blithe. It was extraordinary and 
amusing. Someone was always telling some- 
what a brave courageous little 
woman Mrs. Blithe was, and how her hus- 
band neglected her. Rumors of affairs with 
pretty ladies of varying types were succes- 
sively but vaguely— pinned on Mr. Blithe, 
varying from his secretary to a celebrated 
and temperamental prima donna. He 
seemed to be the deuce of a fellow. But 
through it all Mrs. Blithe pursued her 
pretty, plaintive, wistful way, keeping a 
smiling face for her friends—being brave 
and courageous and trying not to mind, and 
always doing these things, it was evident to 
Cicely’s cool observant eyes, in company 
with some sympathetic man. It is really 
astonishing how brave and courageous a 
pretty, wistful little woman can be under 
such circumstances 

Meanwhile, Eugene Blithe, who had 
never been very popular with the matrons 
and maids of local society, owing to his 
wholesale neglect of them, now began to be 
cold-shouldered a bit by various of the men. 
He went his way, apparently unseeing and 
unperturbed. Perhaps he made his busi- 
ness trips a little more frequently 

‘Business trips,”’ said the whisperers 
* Well he may call them that.” 

There was one set of local society, how- 
ever, where Mr. Blithe was always welcome. 
It was with the youngsters, the boys from 
six to twelve, who found that he would let 
them use his fields for baseball, swim in the 
decorative stream that meandered through 
his extensive park, ride his ponies, play on 
his tennis courts—if Mrs. Blithe was out 
and be to them at once a sympathetic phi- 
lanthropist and an occasional playfellow of 
the rarest sort. But they had no voice in 
forming public opinion, and they did not 
spread abroad their favorable knowledge. 

Cicely found her liking for Mrs. Blithe 
cooling, her liking for Mr. Blithe warming. 
She knew, if no one else did, how he romped 
with and spoiled every male child in the 
community. Cicely had quite a following 
of her own among the youth of that age, 
owing to her pleasant habit of giving them 
lifts in the Teapot. Consequently she knew 
fairly well what they were up to, and got 
an occasional fragmentary news item con- 
cerning Mr. Blithe 

To these Cicely listened in silence 
After all, it was not her affair. Never inter 
fere with other people unless they first inter- 
fere with you. Live and let live. Mind your 
own business. These were Cicely’s simple 
mottoes. Of course she couldn't help seeing 
wheat people were doing; but that was 
merely a part of what funny old Lizbeth 
Patterson called the pageant of this wicked 
world 

It was Martie Cades, however, who put 
a different face on the matter. She met 
Cicely one day at the club in a state of high 
excitement and with signs of recent tears 
V isible in her eyes 

“| was looking for you,” she said. “I've 
got to tell somebody or burst Let's go 
somewhere where if | ery any more no one 
will notice me.” 

Cicely piled her into the 
to her own home, her own room, 
the door 

“What's up?” she asked. ‘Tell me all.” 

‘It’s that Mrs. Blithe!”’ burst out 
Martie. ‘“She’s been vamping Stub!” 

“She's old enough to be his mother; not 
that it makes any differe nce, murmured 
Cicely. ‘Well, goon. What’s her line?” 

‘What's her line! Cicely, are you deaf, 
dumb and blind? It’s the same line she’s 
handed every able-bodied male in the neigh- 
borhood. It’s all about how her husband 
neglects and abuses her. How she suffers! 
1 wish he’d beat her!” 

“But does Stub swallow all this 

Martie nodded forlornly. “Stub and I 
have always been such friends. But it’s 
over. I'll never speak to him again. He 
he broke a date with me because she wanted 
him to run errands for her—you know that 
big lawn féte she’s having—and when I 
leaped at him abaut it he gave me to under- 
stand that nothing’ was too much for him to 
abused angel 


one else 


Teapot, led her 
and locked 
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like Mrs. Blithe, and he felt it was his 
duty—get that, his duty!—to prove to her 
that all men were not brutes and unworthy 
of being loved and trusted.” 

“Stub said that?” Cicely’s tone was 
awed. 

“Those were his very words. You don’t 
think I’ve gone in for writing movie cap- 
tions, do you?” 

“What did you say? 

“Tl said he talked like nineteen different 
kinds of a pilliwink and that if he thought 
more of an old married woman than he did 
of me he might roll his hoop.” 

“And then?” 

“He said it was just what might be ex- 
pected of one who knew nothing of the 
world and had had no experience, though he 
would never have expected me to care so 
little about the sufferings of another 
woman. And I said, ‘She’s some sufferer 
but I'll bet Mr. Blithe suffers most.’ And 
Stub went off. I haven’t seen him for two 
days. And oh, Cicely, I—I'’m so fond of 
Stub. Think how you'd feel if it was 
Roddy!”’ 

Cicely looked at Martie with affectionate 
pitying scorn. It was so far outside the 
bounds of human possibility that Roddy 
should fall for an elderly siren like Mrs. 
Blithe that she hardly knew how to convey 
it to her. Then kindness suggested that it 
had better not be conveyed at all. The 
thing to do now was to administer comfort, 
not rub salt in Martie’s open wound. 

“Now look here,’’ she said at last. “You've 
got to stick your nose up in the air and let 
Mr. Smarty Stub Reynolds see that he 
doesn’t get a rise out of you, not for an in- 
stant. I'll run you down to the telegraph 
office and you wire that nice Princeton boy 
from Morristown to come over for the week- 
end. By the time Stub gets fed up with 
pity —which won’t take long—-he’ll see you 
having the time of your young life with an- 
other suitor, and he’ll crawl in the dust. 
Buck up, old thing, and give Stub a jolt. He'd 
be tie kled to death to see you grieve.”’ 

“He'll never see that,” said Martie, 
cheering rapidly. ‘‘I suppose you're right, 
Cicely —you always are. You know what 
to do in any emergency. Let’s get that 
wire right off.”’ 

‘It’s little diversions like this that make 
the season pleasurable and _ profitable,” 
thought Cicely complacently as she watched 
Martie skip into the telegraph office. ‘‘ But 
the idea of saying how would I feel if it was 
Rod! I reckon he knows I wouldn’t stir an 
inch to get him back if he ran after anyone 
else. Never! That’s where I’m different 
from other women. But Rod’s different 
from other men too. He’d never be taken in 
by such nonsense. Stub Reynolds, for- 
sooth! He must be plumb crazy!” 

She had, as she observed later, given 
Martie the right dope. The prompt ap- 
pearance of young Bobbie Thomas, and his 
devoted attendance on Martie, brought 
Stub around with complete success. 

Cicely, looking on, laughed, and felt very 
wise. Also she went to the Blithe lawn féte 
and took another good look at Mr. Blithe 
and Mrs. Blithe. She found them as before, 
Mrs. Blithe wistful, appealing, but manag- 
ing nevertheless to be an able hostess, and 
keeping herself well attended by masculine 
admirers: Mr. Blithe moody, detached, 
bored, almost, one might say, ungracious 

“Funny stuff,” thought Cicely. “Funny 
stuff! But Mrs. Blithe’s a man-eater, which 
is diverting, because we haven't had one in 
the neighborhood since I’ve been old enough 
to recognize the species, and she hates her 
husband and he hates her. Yet they stick 
together. Why?” 

She sounded out Roddy on the subject, 
as she did on most things that occupied her 
mind. 

“Stub’s leading a hectic career nowa- 
days, don’t you think?” she began cau- 
tiously. 

Roddy seemed surprised. “Oh, not so 
hectic. Martie’s a little fool, flying off the 
handle, trying to make him jealous. That's 
not so good.” 

“*But she succeeded. Roddy, what do 
you make of Mrs. Blithe?’’ She waited 
anxiously for the answer. 

Roddy stood up, very tall and straight 
and serious. ‘‘Oh, don’t let's play beggar- 
my-neighbor. People talk too much about 
her. She’s a nice enough little woman if 
you like her type.” 

Cicely’s heart gave a bounce of joy. 
‘“*D’you like her type?"’ she asked saucily. 

“You go look in the looking-glass and 
ask what you see there if I like her type,’ 
said Roddy. And his eyes dwelt on hers for 
a very sweet moment. 
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“And that’s that,’ thought Cicely in se- 
cure contentment, looking down her nose 
at the frail and feeble mortals of her imme- 
diate world. “We are different. I knew it.”’ 

Mrs. Blithe suffered the defection of 
young Stub with equanimity, turning 
shortly to the willing Henry Stacy, chafing 
against his engagement to Evy Talbot but 
ashamed to break it. 

It seems likely that Mrs. Blithe wearied 
of Henry—after having fixed firmly in his 
mind what a poor abused miserable crea- 
ture she was—for only a few weeks later 
he was back at Evy’s side, with something 
the look of the cat who has swallowed the 
canary. If Mrs. Blithe had dismissed him 
she had done it tactfully, leaving him with 
the fine feeling that he was too dangerous a 
man for her to play with and that she must 
part with him before her already wretched 
life was still further ruined by a hopeless 
passion for him. 

“T believe she quoted Tennyson to him, 

‘Better to have loved and lost.’ He has that 
expression. She is a man- eater. Wonder 
who'll be the next victim? Thus mused 
Cicely, sampling her mother’s latest rouge. 
“Tt’s been a good summer,” she sighed, 
feeling calm and peaceful. ‘‘I can’t recall a 
better. I think I’ll go call up Roddy and 
see what’s doing. He wasn’t on view all 
day yesterday, nor the night before. Maybe 
he’s sick.” 

Roddy was not sick, but also not at home. 
His mother didn’t know where he was 
He’d gone out in response to an earlier 
phone call. ‘I thought of course it was you, 
Cicely,” said Mrs. O'Neill. 

‘Tell him to call me up when he comes in 
for lunch, please,” said Cicely, ‘‘either here 
or at the club.” 

Roddy was probably at the club. She 
might as well go along over. They could go 
sailing before lunch maybe Cice ly stretched 
herself luxuriously in the Teapot and put 
her foot firmly on the gas. She hadn't the 
vaguest presentiment, but 

Halfway to the club she met—could she 
believe her eyes?—it was— Roddy in Mrs 
Blithe’s own smart little sedan with Mrs 
Blithe beside him driving. Mrs. Blithe in 
one of her effective all-white get-ups 
white hat, white veil, white frock 
and gloves. 

Cicely saw it all. She felt, in that mo 
ment of sight, a number of mixed emotions, 
all painful. So Roddy was Mrs. Blithe’s 
next experiment. This was what he’d beer 
doing the last two days! Roddy. Cicely’s 
Roddy. How had the woman managed it? 
After what he’d said about her too! Would 
she quote Tennyson to Roddy? Cicely 
pulled her lips into an exceedingly straight 
line. She was at the club gates, but she did 
not drive in. She went on—and on 

All very well if Mrs. Blithe wanted to 
play around with old Artie Morgan or 
Jimmy Knapp or Stub, or a nitwit like 
Henry Stacy. What did it matter about 
them anyway? But when she tampered 
with Cicely’s property she’d better be care 
ful. She’d better watch her step. Cicely 
wasn’t going to sit helplessly by like Evelyr 
Talbot; she wasn’t going to ery and make 
reprisals like Martie Cades. Cicely was 
Cicely was going to do—what? She was 
too furious to be amazed at her —_ fury 

Whatever she decided, it must be done 
quickly or people would be chuckling at her 
as they had at Evelyn. She thought of 
Roddy. Of course she jawed and bickered 
and fought with Roddy, but that was all on 
the surface. It never destroyed for an in 
stant their affection. Why, they belonged 
to each other. He was herown. She would 
have banked on Roddy — against the world 
But now if he was to fall for this mis 
understood pity-me stuff. Cicely felt her 
eyes fill with smarting tears. But these she 
fought back. 

“T won't be soppy, like 
won't be a fool. But I 
stand for—this!”’ 

She drove on for many miles, stopped in 
a little out-of-the-way village for gas and 
malted milk. It was long past lunch time. 
In that age-long afternoon Cicely became 
definitely grown up, a woman. 

Slowly she drove back toward home 
surprised as she saw the mileposts at the 
long distance she had covered in her heed- 
less haste in the morning. It was late be- 
fore she found herself on familiar roads 
again. And there—before her—were the 
high hedges, the great wrought-iron gates 
of the Janney place. Cicely looked at them 
thoughtfully, set her teeth, and with a 
sudden twist of the wheel drove in. Des- 
perate cases require desperate remedies. 

Continued on Page 58 
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(Continued from Page 56 

‘‘Mrs. Blithe is having tea in the Italian 
garden,”’ the man at the door told her. 

She felt very small and dusty and grimy 
as she went down the green way that led 
to the Italian garden. She knew it well. 
There was a murmuring fountain, and dark 
shadowy shrubbery planted close to make a 
background for the leaping silvery water. 
There was a white marble bench, and down 
a green alley you could catch a glimpse of 
Daphne pursued by Apollo, marble-white 
desire and resistance. 

Mrs. Blithe had a big green-striped um- 
brella, a round table, little green chairs 
placed beside the pool of the fountain. And 
there, in filmy white, she composed herself 
and her accessories into a picture romantic 
enough to satisfy herself and her admirers. 
She was there now, and turned at the sound 
of Cie ely *s approach 

“rE ave you brought it?”’ she began; and 
then: “Why, Cicely-—-how very—nice. 1 
didn’ t expect you. eS 

“No,” said Cicely, “‘but you expected 
someone. Roddy, I suppose.” There were 
three cups on the table, all unused. 

“Roddy and Eugene. I sent Roddy to 
the house for my scarf. Didn’t you meet 
him? Sit down, won’t you, and when he 
comes I'll send him back again for another 
cup.” 

Cicely did not sit down. 
Blithe’s cup—if I take any tea. 
be likely to come.” 

Mrs. Blithe looked up and her uneasiness 
at seeing Cicely turned to surprise. “Why, 
what are you talking about?” 

“He doesn’t interfere much with your 
little téte-a-tétes, does he?"’ asked Cicely, 
gripping the back of a chair and leaning 
toward her hostess and speaking slowly. 
“Anyway, that doesn’t matter. I don’t 
want any tea. I just came to tell you that 
you've got to leave Roddy alone. I’ve 
watched you go after one man and then 
another— and another, and it was all right 
with me if you wanted to amuse yourself 
that way, but when you put your fingers on 
Roddy you soil him— and I won’t have it.” 

Mrs. Blithe flushed a deep furious scarlet. 
“You're impertinent, Cicely--and ridicu- 
lous. I don’t know at all what you mean.” 

“Don’t you? Well, listen. You can 
understand the English language, I imag- 
ine. You came here, and took this place, 
and met eve ryone, and eve ryone liked you 
pretty well at first. And then you began 
to play with the men, first one and then 
another, working on their pity, telling 
them how Mr. Blithe neglected and abused 
you, and what a poor, forlorn, misunder- 
stood se nsitive soul you are. Oh, pretty 
c he ap! j 

“Cicely, how dare you!” Mrs. _ ithe 
was white now, her eyes blazing. 

Cicely laughed. ‘‘How dare I? I like 
that. You've got a grudge against your 
husband for something—I don’t know 
what. He’s worth a hundred of you— per- 
haps that’s it. Why, dear Mrs. Blithe, if 
you were half as abused as you pretend you 
are you'd not be living with Eugene Blithe, 
accepting his money, wearing his jewelry, 
letting him support you. If he’s good 
enough to pay for your trip around the 
world, and your other trips, to give you all 
this, to dress you up and let you spe nd with 
both hands— then he’s good enough for you 
to keep your mouth shut about him, no 
matter what he does.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about. He’s not faithful; my own self- 
respect “i 

“He’s not faithful—and you stiA are 
willing to live on his money! And you talk 
about self-respect—and go and whine on 
other men’s shoulders. I don’t blame him 
a minute for being unfaithful if he is— to 
a woman like you. You're a poor sport; 
you're a grafter; you take everything from 
him, and live on him, and knock him behind 
his back, making yourself out a suffering 
angel. Why, you’’-she paused, search 
ing fora withering b last “vou're nothing 
but a hunk of cheese!"’ Cicely laughed 
again— aloud. 

“You drop Roddy quick. And go easy 
on this business of being a neglected wife 
and looking frail and brave and patient 
after this. It’s good farce, but you’ve 
played it once too often. If Mr. Blithe is 
such an outrage to all your tender sensi 
bilities you can help that alleged self- 
respect of yours by getting out and earning 
your own living. But you don’t want to do 
that. You want it all—the ease, the re- 
spectability, the suffering-angel business, 
and the money. But—never again! You 
Get me? 


“T can use Mr. 
He'll not 
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It’s put up or-shut up for you—from this 
time on. And most of all—no more philan- 
dering after young boys— especially Roddy. 
Is that all clear?” 

Mrs. Blithe regarded her with malevo- 
lence. “You have a special interest in 
Roddy?” 

“Oh, not so much—merely when we 
grow up we'll probably marry each other.” 
Cicely felt very cool and calm, and even 
gay. 

“And does Roddy—know this?”’ She 
meant it to be venomous 

“I dare say he fears it,’’ said Cicely 
“And listen once more—just because | 
happen to be half your age, don’t you dis- 
count what I can do to you if you disregard 
my well-meant warning. I can do a lot 
if I want to, and it all depends on you 
whether I want to or not.” 

She waited a moment, but Mrs 
did not answer. “Well,” said 
“that’ll be all—for now.” 

She turned and strolled nonchalantly 
away from the Italian garden and the ro- 
mantic murmurings of the fountain. And 
as she did so she beheld two masculine 
backs disappearing stealthily and hastily 
in opposite directions from behind the close 
shrubbery at either side of the fountain 
nook, 

She made a quick decision. ‘‘ Mr. Blithe,” 
she called determinedly after one of the 
retreating figures. She overtook him in 
six running steps. ‘“‘Did you hear what | 
said to your wife?”’ she asked 

Mr. Blithe looked at her helplessly 
“Why —yes—Cicely—I couldn't help it 
I wanted to ask her something——and when 
I got near—I Per 

“Never mind explaining,”’ said Cicely 
“‘T was sorry to do it—but I wouldn’t stand 
for her monkeying with Roddy. He’s just 
so foolishly honest and straight himself 
that he wouldn’t see her game.” 

They strolled along in silence until they 
reached Cicely’s car. Mr. Blithe seemed to 
be struggling to say something. 

At last he managed it. ‘I don’t suppose 
we'll be staying here another season. She 
gets tired of things quickly—when they 
don’t go to suit her.” 

“_ imagine so. I'll be sorry to see you 
go anyway. I like you, Mr. Blithe. And 
all the kids’ll be heartbroken.”’ 

“You know everything, Cicely. Those 
boys—you see, if I’d only had a son of my 
own —but—there’s no use going into that.” 
He held out his hand. ‘‘Good-by, Cicely 
and good luck. Roddy's a lucky chap. 
And Cicely—-when you’re married— don't 
cheat. Ah--I know you won't.” 

““No, I won't cheat,” said Cicely, shaking 
hands. ‘‘Good luck to you. You need it 
Rod’s all right. Good-by.” 

She drove her car swiftly down the drive 
and got home in time to bathe and dress 
before a solitary dinner. Mr. and Mrs 
Meade were dining out, but Rosanny and 
Meggie united in giving Cicely a gorgeous 
meal. 

She ate hugely, and afterwards sat alone 
in the blue dusk on the terrace. She was 
waiting and thinking. It was clear to her 
now about Mrs. Blithe. That little wistful 
speech of Mr. Blithe’s, ‘“‘If I'd only had a 
son,” and ‘Don’t cheat,’ made all plain 
But she did not think much about the 
Blithes. There was herself and Roddy, 
vastly more important. 

“T’m not different from other women,” 
decided Cicely. ‘‘I was so sure I was 
But I’m not. When it’s her own man any 
woman will fight, in one way or another 
to keep him. This er lift-my 
finger stuff is all bunk. I thought it was 
so, but itisn’t. And Roddy’s just like other 
men too; no sense about women at all. Oh 
well, maybe he can be educated—slowly.”’ 

Presently someone came walking up the 
drive, came toward her, and stood before 
her. 

“I heard what you said today—to Mrs. 
Blithe,”” remarked Roddy haltingly. 

“Yeah--I know you did. You were be 
hind the bush at the left, going out.” 

Roddy sighed. It was not easy for him 
to humble his pride, but he did it. ‘‘ Well, 
you were right, Cicely. It’s pretty poor to 
live on a man and talk about him— like she 
does. Pretty poor. I just hadn’t seen it 
that way.” 

‘“‘No—I gathered as much.” 

Roddy hesitated, then came a little 
closer. He put his hand over Cicely’s. 
“Oh, Cicely,” he said earnestly, taking her 
own grotesque taunt to Mrs. Blithe and 
turning it into a beautiful singing tribute 
“‘oh, Cicely, you make all the women, 
everywhere, look like a hunk of cheese.”’ 
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Don’t Pay $1,000 or More 


for a car, without knowing what Studebaker 


offers in the fine-car field 


E made a canvass of many who bought 
rivals of Studebakers. We said, ‘Tell 
us why you liked your car the better 


The majority said, “We did not even 
look at the Studebaker." Most of them bought new 
models of the car they owned before 


* * * 


Yet Studebaker is a leader in the fine-car field 
today. Studebaker builds more quality cars than any 
other plant in the world 


Studebaker is the sensation of moder 
Motordom, Its amazing growth signifies a 


new situation in this field 


Last year, 145,000 fine-car buyers paid 
over $200,000,000 for Studebaker cars 


Nearly three times as many as in 1920 


Is it fair to yourself—or fair to us 


not to 


learn the reasons tor this trend 4 
Facts lo ¢ nsider 


Studebaker assets are $90,000,000—all 


staked on satisfying, better than others, buyers 


of high-grade cars 
Over 23,000 men have their future at stake 
on giving you maximum values 
$50,000,000 in modern plants and equy 
ment. All but 30° built in the past sever 





years 


$10,000,000 in body plan s to give yi 


To give that fit h tor which 


Studebakers have been tamous for 


superlative beauty 





125 experts who devote their whole time to study 
Who make 


tO Maintain our su} remacy 


Ing betterments ION .O00 test per ye if 


, 
Consider Studebaker history. For 72 years this con 


cern has stood tor high principles and policies 


For two generations, against all the world, it held 
first place in horse-drawn vehicle 


Now for years its name and tame have been com 
mitted to like attainments in fine motor car 





Big-Six Touring 


All materials of the highest grade. Hand-buffed 
leather cushions. Body finished by 260perations, it 
cluding 15 coats of paint andvarnish. Extracordtire 


This car in the | 





ing passes 30,000 inspections 


I; You only knex 


There is no room here for details and comparisons 
You will find them all in Studebaker showrooms 
But let us cite some significant facts 

That lack of vibration, so conspicuous in Studebakers 
costs us $600,000 yearly in extra machining of 
crank shafts 

That matchless strength in vital parts comes from 
the costliest steels. For some we add 15°. to the 


quoted price to get exactness in them 


See the Studebakers 


Studebaker builds more fine cars than any other 
plant in the world 

Last year, 145,000 wise motor car buyers paid 
over $200,000,000 for Studebakers. 

The demand has almost trebled in the past 
three years. Studebaker now holds a leading place 
in the high-grade field 


Our modern plants and their equipment cost 
$50,000,000. All to give you the maximum value 
at the minimum of cost 


It is folly to buy a car in this class without 
knowing what we give 


Those real-leather cushions cost §$ more that 


imitation leather 


That Chase Mohair used in oul closed cars , 
made trom the soft fleece of Angora goat A velour 
or worsted li ny would save ibout two thirds that 
cost——up to $100 per car 


the steel trunk, the extra cord 


Nore the bumy ers 


tires, the courtesy light on some models Figure 


what they would cost as extras 


formulas tor steel, each worked out to 


We use 


exactness tor supreme service in Its place 
I 


LIGHT-S1IX 





SPEC] 
Passe W. B. 40 H.P Passens 
I re $ ) Tk b 
R er I R r I 
CK Roa ‘ 11 . 
( I | Coupe | 
Seda 148 S 








11 prices f. 0. b. U.S. factories 


STUDE 


Detroit, Mich. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


South Bend, Ind. 


PRODUCER OF QUALITY 





We employ 1,200 inspectors to make 40,000 in 
spections of the material and workmanship in eac! 


Studebaker car—before it leaves the factory 


Consider how Studebaker has always led in the 
building of high-grade cars. We were first to use 
cord tires as standard equipment. We were the first 
quantity manufacturers to build bodies of the highest 
yrade 


If you want beauty, fine upholstery, rich finish and 
equipment, consider that Studebaker has had 


more experience in fine coach building than 
any other motor car maker 


) , 
On place no accident 


1 he pedestal place whic h Strudel ake f holds 
in the fine-car field is not the result of acci 
dent. It comes from principles as old as this 

I 


| 


DUSINeSS the Cease less and determined am 


bition to excel 


Learn the result of these efforts. Compare 
detail by detail part by part, with any 
you wisl When you toot the advantages, 


you will find that they number scores 


They are 


inducing 150,000 per year to choose Stude 


These are tacts you should know 





baker cars 


Some sell under $1,000. Some meet every 
requirement in size and power and luxury. But the 
chassis are all alike, save in size The same steels, the 


same standards throughout. Every important Studs 


baker part represents the best we know 


People have learned these facts—hundreds of 
thousands ot them. The demand tor Studebakers has 
almost trebled in three year It has become over 
whelming, even for our tacilitic 


Investigate the reasons. You will find them by the 


scores. Then, if you choose a rival car, we shall have 


nothing more to say 





BAKER 


Walkerville, Canada 


AUTOMOBILES 
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Fuller 
Wonder Mop 








KeepsFloorsSpotless 


and gives me more time for other things.” 


So say thousands of women who _ possess thi 
Kuller Wonder Mop. Housework, once so laborious, 
is now done better and in half the time. There is 
vreater pride in having beautiful floors when to keep 
them so 1s not back-breaking, time-taking work. 


The soft, fluffy, chemically-treated, unbreakable yarn 
of this Fuller Wonder Mop gathers and holds the 
dust until shaken out. No oil to spot, grease or ¢ xplode 


Never streaks light Carpets, baseboards, or the edges of 


rugs. Kine tor linoleum. Reversible, giving tw 
wearing surfaces. Washing it will not destroy its dust- 
absorbing qualities. Removes all dirt trom tops of 
windows and doors without showering it over you. 
Long handle reaches everywhere; holds firmly; no 


; 


wiggling, no wabbling. Surely, it is a //onder Mop. 


her house-cleaning Fuller Br 3, 

Two-Piec Fiber Broom, Bowl, Wa 

Radiator Brushes, or any others you desir 

will gladly demonstrate for you on his next « 

shown in the “Handy Brush Book.”’ It’s free, | 
to The Fuller Brush Co., 1058 Windsor Ave., Harttor 


(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) 
Phe F. B. Ce 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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and tearing up people are enormous. The 
mere fact of these potentialities is suffi 
ciently terrifying. Only he does not~ at 


least in this country. I happen to know a 
good deal about timber wolves, for in my 
youth I spent much time in a timber-wolf 
country at a period when they were very 
numerous; and | saw and heard consider 
able of them both by day and by night, i: 
seasons of plenty and seasons of short ra 
tions. Also, having an inquiring mind, | 
garnered information from many other mer 
whose experience was even more extensive 
than my own. The sum of it all was that 
though I talked to or heard of many mer 
who thought they had been in danger from 
these animals, I found not one who 
either been injured or actually attacked 
Nor, personally, do I believe ar y ol them 
had been in danger 

Why do I think that? Because of man; 
repeated experiences of my own. It hap 
pened that often I had to make a snowshoe 
journey of from two to eight miles at night 
from one camp to another 
I wore a small bull’s-eye lantern on a strap 
around my head. Rarely had I gone mors 
than a mile before I had picked up a littl 
band of timber wolves. They padded along 
side, sometimes within eight or ten 4 
By turning my head suddenly I could shine 
their eyes for a moment; but only for a mo 
ment. They would accompany me thu 
until I had nearly reached my destin: 
when they would withdraw. This almost 
always happened. What was their exact mo 
tive in so doing I do not know. They never 
showed the slightest indication of a desire 
to attack. It is possible that if I had faller 
down or shown myself to be in distress they 
Probably they hadn't 
much to do, anyway, and went along in the 
hope that I'd fall dead, or some 
Or perhaps they were merely curi 
If it had not been for the jaek light or 
my head I should never have known of their 
An ordinary lantern, suc 
as a man customarily carries to see his wa 
would but rarely hav 


their eyes 


had 


To see my way 


yaras 


tior 





might have closed in 
remote 
thing 
ous 

presence at all 


» caught the gleam o 





Four:-Footed Micawbers 
But consider the tenderfoot or the man 
who was not in touch with what was prac 

tically common knowledge as to the habits 
of wolves, jourr ey ing along the road at night 
and becoming suddenly aware of the close 
proximity of these creatures. He did not 
pause for natural-history investigation 
Promptly he climbed something, generally 
a skidway of logs as being easiest to sur 

mount. There he roosted and yelled his 
head off, clamoring for assistance As the 
winters in that part of the country were 
severe, his position was one of real hardship. 
He rarely dared come down before morning, 
and then he was lucky if he hadn’t some im 

portant appendage, such as a nose or an ear 
or a finger or two, frozen white. We rescued 
ut times quitea few of these fellows who had 
treed by wolves.” It did ne 
tell them they had really been in no danger 
In fact, that just made them fighting mad 
I think now it might have made me fight 
ing mad too 

This curiou 








been * good to 














Continued from Page 25 


perhaps But actual attack, no ‘he mo 


tive in this case was probably the same, 1 
tensified, that induced them t low 
close in our night pourney avery general 


ized hope that sometl ing would tur 
As for the fiction stuf 


the door with his strong right arm while the 





ravening beasts leap and tear with the 


fangs outside —oo-l / 

There is one fatal error that olte 
repeated story ot the skillful skater turning 
and doubling sO fast tha he pursuing 
wolves are at length foiled. Wolves will not 


venture on smooth ice 


know this that in event of pursuit, when 





ever they can possibly do so, they make | 

a frozen pond or river. Once out on smooth 
ice they feel safe. I have l and read 
the signs of wolf-and-deer chases 


many, 


many times, 








an 1 neve have I een a hi 

tance when this did not hold true. Indeed, 
yn One Occasion, not two hundred yards from 
amp, we captured a fir alive 
as a sequel to s i ar deer 
pursued by wolves, had r »excep 
tionally gia 1ce and Hi 

rp little hoof pped » that he was ur 
abie to regain bis feet lr pite of the ob 

is fact that he was d ind list 
ind therefore easy prey, the wolves had! 
dared venture the lew yards necessary to 
take nim We could see where they had 
tramped back and forth on the shore, but 
ould discover no attempt to go farther 
means of ropes we took the buck into cam} 
where he was assig edacorraiandsome! 


The Two Kinds of American Bear 


} 


All in all, we shall have to rule out the 
timber wolf, at least in this cour 





tell large tales of him but, flat] 

lieve them They also tell the same tales of 
his Russian cousin, and these may be tru 
Russia is a very long way off and full of Bo 
shevistic ideas It is quite probable 
American wolf is traveling on his relative 
reputation, a sort of parlor pink among 





VOolves, as it 
There remains the bea I have no desire 


to be ar 


were 


iconoclast, none whatever: and I 
want to leave the b’ar-fight legend as far a 


So I will content myself by 











Nat there are i a 
Ah, ye i yu; black 
year and grizzie Ah, no, avs I: good 
bear and bad bear. And Iam forced to add 
that the latter are demi-semi-occasional 
Mostly bears are humorous clowr 
good-natured, whose general appearance i 
of one who would like not only to e at 
peace with life but who would love to sit 
fatly down and joke about it But once 
a blue moon there is a cattle-killing Wa 
buckling, dare-devil outlaw among the 
ind he gives a reputation to the whole 
tribe 
Rare even in the case of the famou 
grizzly, this is especially so in the case of the 
or brown bear The latter esse! 
a peace-loving citize His main de 
ire is to get away Even when encountered 
it such close quarter that most anima 
put upa panie fight, his mind till focused 
n getting away. He very fond of | 


tM es and may freque be « tere 
j the bert patche ming aware 
he presence mat palter berrie 
he tand ip n ni < " the better t 
ee what it ul about With wild y th 
humans decamp If t ul waited twi 
seconds longer they would have s¢ the 
bear light out iworou in the opposite 
directior Jim Laney, out in the bert 
patch looking for a stray horse, had a bla 
bear rise up to look at him right in | lace 
[he animal must have asleep, or muc 
preoccupied with the bert Jim was car 
ving a bridle and with it he fetched the 
bear a clip across the 

‘Get th’ hell out of lin ec 
the bear 

And the bear promptly got th’ he yut 
there Jim knew bear the average te 
derfoot would have had narrow ¢ Ly 
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DANGEROUS GAME: B°AR FIGHTS AND 
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A Luncheon Guest 





One da hing or MeCl 
in Northern California, Mrs. White 
yn the of a slab rock perhay 
feet Ww » eat her lu A bl 

t naware of he ence tl 
out the same rock ne w 

ww bears would have been j 
emitting a squawk and making the 
ye of flurry and stampede and 
1d venture But Mr White 
bears, so she sat quite motionle 
joved this one lhe ind wa 
briskly down river and she was o1 

eam end of the flat rock. As k 
it periectl still she remained 
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would very probably 
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ior a moment in 8 
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habit of wolves 

the basis of 
all thes € 
attacked-by- 
wolves yarns, I 
am convinced. 
Even in lean 
years, when for 
one cause or an- 
other deer were 
scarce and hard 
to come at, and 
we could read 
the signs of the 
woods to the 
effect that 
Br’er Wolf was 
having a hard 
time, I have 
never been able 
to learn of an 
authentic in- 
stance ofattack 
on a human 
being. Prowl 
around at 
night — oh, yes; 
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and even jump 
on the roof 





African Guides With a Pair of Elephant Tusks 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


To the radio expert and 


amateur who spare no 
effort in improving the efh- 
ciency of their receiving sets, 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
have proven a real source 


of satisfaction. 


Long life, noiselessness, 
high capacity and smooth, 
uniform current discharge 
are qualities vitally neces- 
sary to clear reception and 


economical service. 


We believe Burgess Bat- 
teries offer an unequalled 
combination of these qual- 


ities. 


ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER 


dealer's opinion of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 


will tell you they outsell any other 


Get your own 


Int ariably he 


merchandise in his store 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
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‘Yes, Sir, they're 
minute savers! "’ 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks 
insist on having what you want. 
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Nevertheless, they accounted for a great 
many thousands of the creatures. This they 
did by either searching them out in hiber- 
nation quarters, catching or driving them 
up a tree, still-hunting, or baying them with 
dogs In the first three cases undoubtedly 
they tried for—and generally accom- 
plished—a brain shot. If that missed—and 
they had no dogs—they generally failed to 
get the bear. Baying with dogs also meant 
in the vast majority of cases, as it does to- 
day, that the animal went up a tree, where 
he could be dispatched at leisure. Once in 
a while, however, it would happen that the 
bear would not find a good tree to climb, 
and that he would be forced to turn on his 
insistent pursuers while still on the ground. 
Then if the one shot from the pea rifle failed 
to do the trick, I imagine it not infrequently 
happened that these powerful, resolute men, 
eager to save their dogs from mutilation or 
death, confident both in their own strength 
and the assistance of their hounds, would 
prefer, rather than await the slow re loading, 
toattempt toslip in a nine-inch blade. They 
got away with it time after time. It seems 
to me extremely likely that this was the real 
origin of most b’ar fights. I doubt very 
much whether the proportion of these bears 
that deliberately broke through the hounds 
to attack the man was any greater then 
than it is now. 

For that happens even in these degener 
ate modern times. A bear, chased over sev- 
eral miles of country, unable to find a good 
climbing tree, forced at length to turn on 
his nipping, yapping pursuers, loses his na 
tive good nature. And he is plenty clever 
enough to recognize that the man rather 
than the dogs is his chief enemy. Then we 
get a genuine bear charge. Then unless the 
man kills the bear he may have real trouble 
This happens occasionally. It happened 
last week in Northern California. But 
modern man, armed with a repeating rifle, 
has no excuse for not stopping the beast 
The latter is a big mark, and he cannot 
tand much hammering, and he is ham 
pered by the dogs. All in all, though there 
is much interest and excitement in the pur 
suit of the black bear, the danger is negligi- 
ble, or at least more or less accidental. In 
the trermendous aggregate of black bears 
captured all over the country for the past 
two or three hundred years, the actual in 
stances of death or injury or even of close 
calls are so few as to be negligible. 


Old Grizzlies and Modern Ones 


The grizzly, however, is in a different 
category. Though ordinarily his natural 
food is ants, grubs, berries, nuts and fish, 
occasionally he becomes definitely and de- 
tructively carnivorous. Such an individual 
turns into a cattle killer, and he seems 
to kill for the fun of killing, far in excess of 
his needs. The corollary to this outlawry 
from the natural habits of his kind seems 
to bet hat, like other outlaws, he becomes a 
bad hombre in other respects. He is most 
definitely a dangerous citizen. , 

As to how nearly this attitude was 
typical of the grizzly of the past is a ques- 
tion. Discounting the effects of the mighty- 
hunter complex, there seems to be little 
doubt that in the days of the pea rifle the 
grizzly was a much more formidable beast 
thanat present. That, like the ex-truculence 
of the German Junker, was a matter of edu 
cation. The aboriginal Indian, armed with 
a very ineffective type of bow and arrow, 
customarily left him severely alone. Paren- 
thetically, it should be noted that he as cus- 
tomar ily tackled the black bear. The grizzly 
almost literally had nothing to fear, and he 
( a himself accordingly, After one 

; for countless generations bossed every- 
ne in sight it is enraging to be shot at 
with a pea rifle. One is quite likely to re- 
taliate at such lese majeste. And since the 
American pioneer was not in the least in- 
clined to back down from anything afoot, 
we had for a considerable period a warfare 
that resulted in genuine b’ar fights. 

But with the increase in power of modern 
the grizzly unlike the Junker 
isovand bietaseten, He quit hisself-appointed 
job as boss of creation. No longer did he 
swagger scornfully in the presence of man. 
In these modern times he is as wary as any 
other wild animal, and must be stalked as 

irefully if one would even approach to 
within rifle range. 

The beast we must deal with in our ex- 
amination is, if we are to take old testimony 
at anything near its face value, quite a 
different animal. The word has passed 
about. How that word passes about is in 
itself an interesting speculation. 


weapons, 
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Over a large area of the Sacramento Val- 
ley in California ducks swarm by the tens of 
thousands. A very destructive poaching is 
actively carried on by men who sneak up 
on ponds at dead of night and turn loose 
the entire contents of automatic shotguns 
whose normal capacity is increased by a 
tube soldered onto the end of the magazine. 
So thickly do the ducks sit on the surface of 
the ponds that it is no unusual matter for 
these miscreants to gather in from a hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty ducks at one 
raid. This is called dragging. Now on the 
pond so raided there had been perhaps five 
or six hundred ducks closely packed to- 
gether; five or six hundred out of the un- 
numbered thousands with which the skies 
above the Sacramento Valley are darkened 
when they are in flight. In other words 
but a small fraction of 1 per cent have had 
actual experience of danger at that particu- 
lar point. Nevertheless, it will be some 
weeks after such a raid before that pond 
will again afford shooting of a legitimate 
sort. Hardly a duck comes near it, while its 
neighbors will be crowded. 

How is the news passed on? How does 
the fatal experience of the few become 
known to the many? By what mysterious 
sign is that one pond marked off from all 
others for a time, so that not only the lo- 
cal birds avoid it but also the swarms that 
come in from up and down the valley? 
One can speculate, but one does not know. 
The fact, however, remains. 


Animal Wireless 


In some similar fashion it is that the 
grizzly has learned the value of the modern 
rifle. It is as mysterious. Certainly the 
dead beast, being dead, cannot inform his 
friends. Ursine eyewitnesses of the catas- 
trophe, with the utmost altruistic industry, 
could hardly spread the news among a 
whole race; and besides, there are rarely 
eyewitnesses. Heredity gets no chance, for 
the potential parent is dead and skinned. 
The aequisition of such knowledge and the 
development of defensive wile and strata- 
gem by wild birds or animals, and the modi- 
fication of a whole system of life in accord- 
ance, are always intriguing speculations. 
It would seem that those who could have 
learned by experience were gone, and that 
the remainder could be possessed neither 
of the knowledge nor the incentive. Quail, 
duck, deer, squirrel, dozens, hundreds of 
others, all exhibit this uncanny 
of telepathic power, or a flock mind, or a 
connection with their own little portion of 
a cosmic consciousness, or whatever you 
may be pleased to call it. The grizzly is no 
exception. His primary desire is now to get 
away. If you catch sight of him on his 
native heath you must stalk him-—and care- 
fully —in order to get within a decent range. 

Furthermore, for his size and strength he 
is not difficult to kill. When hit, he does 
not, like the lion, react first to anger; his 
primary instinct is to be sorry for himself. 
Generally he bawls like a baby. And he 
carries no such weight of lead as most of the 
African stuff. The .30 Springfield rifle i 
amply heavy for the biggest and toughest 
of him; a great many of his tribe have 
been knocked out by the .30-40; and not a 
few old-timers have habitually pursued 
him with that overrated much-lied-about 
popgun, the .30-30. 

But with all these allowances accorded 
their due weight, we must still acknowledge 
that the grizzly is a powerful beast, extraor- 
dinarily quick for one so large, and that his 
temper can be overstrained. Also that, like 
all intelligent races, his individual tempera- 
ment varies widely. A full-size grizzly, 
encountered, as occasionally happens, sud- 
denly and at close quarters, is an uncertain 
proposition. And there are a few remcte 
lost valleys—I know of one such—-where 
the grizzlies have never been disturbed and 
are apparently cut off from grizzly wireless. 
There the big bear still swaggers, ruff erect, 
and looks you in the eye and “tells you 
what you can’t do,”’ as one old-timer ex- 
pressed it to me. These bears could be 
made quite dangerous. 

Ordinarily, as grizzlies are shot now- 
adays, there is little risk in the pursuit. 
They are espied through glasses from a 
distance on snow slides; they are stalked; 
and they are shot in the open at comfortable 
ranges. When wounded or alarmed they 
run downhill, both because it is easier and 
because the nearest good cover is in the 
valley bottoms. If the hunter is below—as 
he usually is—it may happen that the bear 
will come toward him. Then he gets a thrill. 
If the bear blunders near enough before it 
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becomes aware of the hunter, then it may 
actually attack, not so much in anger as 
because it feels itself cornered. A wounded 
bear that is close enough will rarely at- 
tack from anger. I never heard of one that 
charged from any great distance. A single 
well-placed shot will kill. Even badly 
placed shots, in the numbers permitted by 
the modern magazine rifle, will kill. Cast- 
ing up all the chances judicially, I should 
say that, considering the lion as bogey, the 
grizzly should be rated a considerable num- 
ber of strokes behind. 

I don’t know that we have arrived much 
of anywhere with all this discussion, any 
more than the smoking-car shooters ever 
arrive much of anywhere. But perhaps we 
may have made a few points: Any animal 
large enough to inflict real damage is al- 
ways potentially dangerous. The degree of 
danger depends on the amount of comba- 
tiveness and the type of courage inherent 
in the species. It depends still more on 
the individual of that species. It depends 
somewhat also on the conditions of the 
chase selected by the hunter and on the 
inherent damfoolishness of that person. 
With modern weapons it depends on the 
occurrence of abnormal accidental circum- 
stance. Most real hunting adventures are 
the relation of such abnormal accidental 
circumstance. 

But accidental circumstance works both 
ways—in favor of the hunter as well as 
against him. Ordinarily we hear only the 
latter, and by it only we are asked to esti- 
mate the difficulty or danger of taking a 
given species. The same argument would 
work the other way about, and it would be 
no more just in one case than the other. 


Moral—Wear Silk Pajamas 


I knew of a young Englishman, in the 
country one week, who sauntered out to the 
bank of a river, saw three lions asleep on a 

and bar across the stream, potted all three 

of them, and sauntered back again. Ergo, 
shooting lrons is like shooting sheep. Not 
long ago three men went to Kadiak Island 
in pursuit of the huge bear to be found there. 
Two of them were skilled and mighty hunt- 
ers. The third did not pretend to be a 
hunter. He went along for the ride and the 
scenery and for the sake of taking pictures. 
He included a rifle in his outfit because the 
other two insisted, and he went hunting 
one day because they made him. That one 
day was plenty. After climbing enough 
mountains to wear down his legs three 
inches he stated flatly that he had come 
for no such purpose; that he liked the 
country, he liked the mountains, but that 
he thought the latter looked best from be 
low, and most emphatically he had not lost 
any bear. So day after day the two mighty 
hunters occupied all the daylight hours in 
toilsome climbing, while Perry stayed in 
camp and had his kind of a good time. I 
admire heartily his independence of char- 
acter in refusing to be stampeded into doing 
what he didn’t want to do just because it 
was the thing, you know. 

In that latitude there were eighteen of 
those daylight hours, which was plenty. 
Our hunters worked themselves to frazzled 
exhaustion-—but they got no bear. 

One morning about ten o’clock Perry was 
having breakfast served to him in bed. He 
was clad in lilae silk pajamas. I mention 
this item, not because it seems to me intrin 
sically important, but appears 
to have some great ificance to the 
mighty hunters. 

‘Think of it!” they howl when they tell 
the story. ‘ There he was in bed, and wear- 
ing lilac silk pajamas, by gosh!"’ That one 
thing apparently was a sort of last straw. 

To him entered the 

“Mr. Perry,” said the 
two bears on the beach.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Perry disgustedly 
“Couldn't they come at other time? 
I’m hi: iving breakfast!" 

That seemed to settle it in his mind. But 
under respectful persuasion he was at 
le ngth induced to arise. 

‘He put on a pair of slippers—and they 
weren't even proper slip pers, by gosh!”’ the 
mighty hunters tell it. ‘“‘They were these 
Chinese things without any heels, that you 
just stick your toes into, and that go flop- 
flop! And he flopped outside the tent and 
shot them both-—in lilac silk pajamas!” 

And that can prove anything you please 
about grizzlies. I’m going to stop. I’ve 
made enough trouble for myself with 
mighty hunters. 

Editor's Note—This is the fourth and last of a 
White. 
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Suppose your newspaper to- 
morrow morning should tell you 
that by some strange coincidence 
ten of our leading colleges had 


been simultaneously reduced to: 


ashes. How shocked the nation 
would be, even, if one after another 
of these institutions were des- 
troyed—ten in a single year! 


Yet it is a fact that the annual 


and the Universities of California, 
Chicago and Pennsylvania— 
a sum, in fact, large enough to 
build ten universities of their type. 


Responsible insurance com- 
panies are doing their best to elimi- 
nate preventable fires. With the 
co-operation of individual prop- 
erty owners they can do more, 


property loss through fire —60% Let your local agent inspect your 
preventable—totals more than the property for preventable fire haz- 
combined plant assets and endow- ards. And remember—lower fire 
steer tem esr liarictm Ores] losses mean lower insurance rates, 
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Is your home then protected? 

The police cannot be every- 
where. Do what you can to pro- 
tect yourself. Put a Yale Guard 
Lock on your entrance doors. 

The Yale No. 92 Guard Lock 
with its two massive hooked-bolts 
wedged firmly into the door post, 
or the Yale No. 10, with its bar of 
cold steel thrown across the door, 
steadfastly resist the burglar’s 
violence. 

These locks are jimmy-proof. 

Look for the name YALE on 
the key. Any type of key may be 
a Yale key. If the name YALE is 
on it, Yale made it. For sale by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 











Yale Made is Yale Marked 
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BASS INGRATITUDE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Before answering the invitation Kismet 
bestowed upon Willie a disdainful look. 
Then he turned his glance toward the eager 


“T assept,”’ said he magniloquently. ‘It 
is a pleasure fo’ the champeen cullud bass 
singer of the world to jine up with the best 
quartet. Le’s practice.” 

Willie Dime wasted no breath or dignity 
in wild bewailings or futile protestations. 
He knew that he was finished, done and 
out; discarded as indifferently as a banana’s 
kimono. He staggered out into the night. 
The sky was as overcast as his feelings. In 
a trice his cosmic scheme had gone flooey 
and he possessed an overpowering hunch 
that the end was not yet 

Mournfully he moone 1d down E ighteenth 
Street. Darktown’s civic center was ablaze 
with light and urgent with activity. Before 
the portals of the Champion Theater 
lounged an exquisitely haberdashed figure; 
a slender figure, the very personification of 
grace and elegance. Willie Dime, dilapi- 
dated, soul-sore and weary, accosted his 
very best friend and together they moved 
off. 

Into the attentive ears of Florian Slappey 
Mr. Dime poured the story of Kismet’s 
perfidy, omitting no damning detail. Flo- 


| members of the quartet. 


| rian heard him through with much shaking 


| they was befo’, they is fixin’ to git wuss. 


of head and many sympathetic tchk’s. 
Willie, he confessed, was strictly up against 
it; Kismet Brown had committed an act 
that justified homicide, and if Mr. Dime 
yas considering such But Willie was 
entirely too miserable and too cautious to 
»ut his modest physique against the Hercu- 
ean frame of the champion bass singer. 

Florian was sympathetic, and Willie 
craved sympathy. 

“N’r neither that bass singin’ business 
ain’t all the troubles which I has got, 
Florian. They’s other ones too; an’ bad as 

Florian inquired solicitously for details; 
he considered himself an adequate clearing 


| house for the troubles of his friends. 


“ite barbecue stand,” gloomed 
Willie. 

“What about it?” 

“It’s libel to be took fum me.” 

“Who by? b ha 

**Semore Mashby.’ 

A grimace of intense distaste wreathed 
Mr. Slappey’s classic physiognomy. In 
common with most persons of prominence 
in Darktown, he felt toward Mr. Mashby 
an intransigent antagonism. Mr. Mashby 
was by profession a money lender and by 
nature a usurer. There was much to be 
said against him and some little to his 
credit, but his staunchest friends never ac- 
cused him of failing to stand on the letter 
of his rights in a business deal. 

“How come you to be skeered of Se- 
more?” inquired Florian. 

““Well”’— Willie drew a long breath 
“vou know I bought offen him the lot 


my 


| which I has got my barbecue stand on.” 


| dollars pu’chase money 


“Yeh. 
notes?”’ 
“Ise met them notes all right—ten dol- 
lars ev’y month until I has paid six hund’ed 
*Tain’t them pay- 
That barbecue 


Ain’t you been meetin’ yo’ 


ments, Florian; it’s this: 


| stand ain’t mine!” 


Florian shook his head. 

“Whose is it?”’ 

**Semore Mashby’s.”’ 

“Shuh! You says words, Willie, but they 
don’t mean nothin’. How come it that if you 
built that stand with yo’ own money, an’ 
ain’t missed no payments, it belongs to 
Semore?”’ 

“It’s a terrible long story, 
you crave &% 


Florian. Does 
to heah it? 

‘I don't crave nothin’ else. Less’n it’s a 
nice, sizzlin’ barbecue sandwich.” 

Willie took the hint. They visited the 
Avenue F Barbecue Palace, where Willie 
prepared for his intimate friend a large por- 
tion of barbecue. This was donated to him 
along with a generous portion of butter, 
several slices of bread and a bottle of ginger 
ale. And while Florian munched content- 
edly Willie Dime poured forth the tale of 
his multitudinous worries. 

Semore Mashby, it appeared, had been 
originally the possessor of a hundred-foot 
lot on Avenue F. The thing had been 
wished on him as forfeited collateral and 
for some months proved a white elephant. 
Then he had divided it up into four twenty- 
five-foot lots, one of which had been sold to 
Mr. Dime. A second now boasted a shoe 


shop and a third had been sold, but never 
tenanted. The lot next to Willie’s remained 
vacant, that and Willie’s being the two 
center lots. 

Willie paid Semore six hundred dollars 
for the lot—sixty ten-dollar payments, in- 
terest at 8 per cent, and, as Willie expressed 
it, ‘Rach note bearin’ its own interest,”’ 
which was the same as saying that interest 
for the entire period had been figured up in 
advance and prorated on the sixty notes so 
that there was no advantage in anticipating 
any payment. 

The deal between Semore and Willie was 
a lease-sale contract. The property re- 
mained in Semore’s name until the sixtieth 
payment was made; and, not unnaturally, 
Willie desired a deed to his property, no 
matter how heavily that title was encum- 
bered by a mortgage. Wherefore he had 
consulted Lawyer Evans Chew, foremost 
legal light of the colored professional fra- 
ternity, and in the course of that erudite 
attorney's investigations the horrid discov- 
ery was made that Willie Dime had con- 
structed his three-hundred-dollar barbecue 
stand on the wrong lot. 

The error, it appeared, was not an un- 
natural one. Semore had sold to Willie 
“the west half of the east half of that cer- 
tain lot on Avenue F known as * And 
Willie had proceeded to build upon the 
east half of the west half. 

“There was just too many halfses an’ 
easts an’ wests an’ all such as that,” he pro- 
claimed unhappily. ‘‘ West half of the east 
half an’ east half of the west half—di’n’t 
none of it seem to make no sense to me.” 

“Does Semore know you built on the 
wrong lot?” asked Mr. Slappey. 

“‘Nos-suh, he do not! An’ you e’n figger 
fo’ yo’se’f what happens does he find out.” 

Florian nodded; he knew well enough 
what the flinty-hearted Semore would do 

**An’ Lawyer Chew says,” pursued Willie, 
‘that does you build a house on somebody’s 
land, even if you thinks it’s yourn —that 
house belongs to the other feller. So all I 
has done is to build Semore Mashby a good 
barbecue stan’, an’ it cost me th’ee hund’ed 
dollars cash money. Tha’s how come this 
bass-singin’ job meant so much J was 
mi akin’ good money singin’ round, an’ I was 
aimin’ to git me enough to buy that other 
lot next to mine; then I could tell Semore 
Mashby where % could git off at. An’ 
now-—now Ise gwine be lucky does I pay 
espenses.an’ interest an’ buy clothes; an 
Ise skeeréd to death.” 

Mr. Slafpey admitted that friend 
had good cause for apprehension, which 
agreement did not in any way leaven the 
bread of Mr. Dime’s abject misery. How- 
ever, it had been a vast relief to chronicle 
his troubles and for that much he was sin- 
cerely grateful. He knew he could trust 
Florian, and realized that if there was any 
possible solution to his dilemma it would 
occur to Florian. 

Until past midnight the two friends held 
a lodge of sorrow. Then Mr. Slappey, thor- 
oughly gorged, rose and departed. For a 
long time after that Willie Dime sat staring 
at the walls of his modest little business es- 

tablishment which stood upon férrain be- 
longing to another man, and Mr. Dime 
knew a great and pervading sadness 

From that day on, however, as though to 
lighten his misery, the commercial gods 
smiled upon the barbecue venture and busi- 
ness picked up amazingly. The growing 
popularity of barbecue sandwiches for 
neighborhood suppers and joy-riding auto- 
rnobile parties became even more pro- 
nounced, and Willie devoted his sole and 
exclusive attention to the task of building 
the business. A friend chided him upon his 
sudden retirement from active social life, 
and Mr. Dime favored his inquisitor with a 
frigid stare. 

“Ise a hermick,’’ he announced 

The friend grinned. 

“You done became one sense 
Brown took yo’ bass-singin’ job, huh?” 

“T ain’t intrusted in Kismet Brown n’r 
neither bass singin’. I ain’t intrusted in 
nothin’ no more. That is, nothin’ 'cept 
makin’ money. 

But Willie Dime stretched fact when he 
made that statement. He was most keenly 
interested in the progress of the Heavenly 
Harmony Sweet Singers with their new 
basso profundo. Even as increasing success 
blessed his efforts at concocting luscious 
barbecue, just so greater triumphs perched 

Continued on Page 66 
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How Smooth Performance Is 
Engineered Into The Chrysler 


Inthe Chrysler Six, vibration is not smothered. 
It is eliminated. 

Chat is a literal statement. 

Archaic engineering (archaic in the fast mov- 
ing science of motor car design) merely broke 
up the force of vibration. 

Instead of the chug-chug-chugging vibration 
of ten or twenty years ago, it was ordinary to 
make it over into the ping-ping-ping type of 
recent years, 

Adding cylinders, doing things to the crank- 
shaft, speeding up motor operation, cutting 
the weight of moving parts ’way down, were 
the methods used. 

Chey all belonged to the smothered school 
of engineering. 

Chrysler engineers went to the fundamentals 
They were not content to smother vibration, 
or change one smashing blow into forty little 
taps—because that didn’t eliminate. 

[They ordered vibration off the premises. 
Here’s how they made the Chrysler a vibra- 
tionless car: 

First, they cast the cylinder block and crank- 
case in a unit. 

Phat gave a solid foundation to work on. 
Then they built a crankshaft 1’s inches in 
diameter—big enough for a two-ton car. That 
made impossible crankshaft whip—which is 
the basis of vibration. 


Still that wasn’t going far enough to suit them. 


So they mounted that big crankshaft on seven 
main bearings. (Most sixes have three or four.) 


You see, they put in all the bearings you can 
possibly have in a six-cylinder motor. 


Chey didn’t dothat because they liked tospend 
unnecessary money for bearings. They did it 
to make the least possible distance between 
crank supports, so that no explosive force 
can possibly whip the Chrysler crankshaft. 


And they didn’t use the old-time shimmed 
bearings, either. The Chrysler has shimless 
bearings, set up tight, with just 2, 1000 of an 
inch between the bronze-backed bearing and 
the polished chrome nickel steel shaft. 

In that tiny space is a film of oil, forced 
through the crankshaft by a constant pressure 
pump. 

Of course you see the result. The Chrysler 
crankshaft is literally supported on a bed of 
oil. Friction is eliminated. Vibration is 
wiped out. 

Chen they made the connecting rod bearings 
just as big as the main bearings and floated 
them on the same kind of oil film to cut out 
metal-to-metal contact. 


Next, the ten-inch connecting rods were drop 
forged in |-beam section of the finest steel to 
make them light but rigid, and then scientifi- 
cally tapered so they could take—and enjoy 
the stiff punches of the power strokes. 
Finally, the three-inch pistons are of excep 
tional strength and lightness. Three rings are 


fitted above the heavy bronze-bushed wrist 
pins to prevent compression leaks. 


These are the fundamentals, but not all. 


In the Chrysler Six there is perfect balance 
of reciprocating parts, that starts with the 
crankshaft, every inch of which is machined— 
and goes right on up to the pistons. 

Che result is that vibration gets a permanent 
knock-out blow in the Chrysler. 

Just test it for yourself. 

Load your Chrysler up w.th five large adults. 
As you are spinning along, put on your 
4-wheel brakes and pull your speed down to, 
say, two miles an hour. Then shove your 
accelerator to the floor. 

Watch the rush of power—as smooth and 
velvety as water slipping over a falls. 

Keep your accelerator right down while your 
speed climbs to 70 miles an hour, or better. 
Notice that there is no “period,” as the 
engineers Say. 

Notice that the Chrysler does its job smoothly 
and sweetly at 3 or 5, at 25 or 30 or 35, at 
65 or more than 70. 

Chat means no vibration, not vibration merely 
thinned down, or smothered, or covered up. 


In every detail of its construction and 
materials, the Chrysler is of this same supreme 
quality. It couldn’t be made better if it cost 
you twice as much. Try out the Chrysler 
for yourself, and learn what a really wonder- 
ful car it is. 


Touring Car, $1335; Phaeton, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, $1625; 
Brougham, $1795; Imperial, SIS9YS All prices Jf. 0 b. Detroit; tax extra 
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On Steep Hills — 


where a motor 
must keep cool! 


Harrison Radiators can always be 
depended upon to give perfect cool- 
ing service no matter how severe or 
trying the motoring conditions, 


Years of manufacturing experience 
with continual research and experi- 
mentation have made possible the 
development of a remarkably effi- 
cient and dependable radiator. 


In recognition of this fact the finer 
motor cars of the past fourteen years 
have been Harrison-cooled. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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| upon the standard of the Sweet Singers. 


Quintus Weefalls found it necessary to re- 
ject proffered engagements and he dared 
even to increase the ante, for which his pa- 
trons stood cheerfully. But Mr. Weefalls’ 
bliss was not unalloyed, for success did not 
sit kindly upon the Cimmerian brow of his 
new bass singer. Mr. Brown proclaimed his 
greatness to all and sundry and he pro- 
claimed it loudly and frequently, thereby 
dimming considerably the glory that Mr. 
Weefalls had accepted hitherto as one of 
the delicious perquisites of his profession. 
Yet the fact was undeniable that Kismet 
was an excellent singer. 

Willie Dime mourned the loss of his art. 
Occasionally he gave melancholy voice to 
some bass ballad in the sanctuary of his 
fragrant shop, but there was a feeling of 
guilt in this practice, as though he were 
trespassing upon forbidden ground. 

3ut while Willie was lamenting the loss 
of his avocation and Kismet Brown was in- 
forming the world that he was the suprem- 
est bass singer extant, other things were 
happening that bore directly upon the situa- 
tion. It started when Semore Mashby 
dropped in at Willie Dime’s place and con- 
sumed a tasty barbecue sandwich and a 
bow! of Brunswick stew. It so happened 
that the emporium was crowded at the time 
and both Willie and his cook were excru- 
ciatingly busy. The tiny cash register was 
tinkling gayly and there was an air of perva- 
sive prosperity hovering about the estab- 
lishment. 

Semore was enormously impressed. He 
exhibited the same degree of interest in 
Willie’s dollars that a lean and hungry bird 
dog does in the scent of quail on a chill De- 
cember day. From the Avenue F Barbecue 
Palace Semore returned to his musty, 
dusty office on Eighteenth Street and sum- 
moned to his august presence the pompous 
Mr. Kismet Brown 

“As Tun’erstan’ it,”” commenced Semore, 
“vou used to wuk fo’ Brother Dime.’ 

Kismet nodded; he was slightly offended 
that he should be reminded of his once 
menial station 

“What kind of a business has Mistuh 
Dime got?” 

“‘Good,”” answered Kismet truthfully 
“In fac’ I might say that it is excellent.” 

“H’m! If they’s money in a stan’ like 
he’s got, it seems to me there ought to be a 
fortune in a real swelegant place.”’ 

“You said it, Brother Mashby.” 

Semore inspected the other critically. 

“You is an espert barbecue man, ain’ 
you?” 

“Uh-huh,” 

**An’ you knows just how Willie wuks his 
trade?”’ 

“TI don’t know nothin’ else.” 

“H’m! Brother Brown, how would you 
appeal to an idea of makin’ a heap of 
money?” 

The Adam’s apple of the visitor quivered. 
Affluence appealed irresistibly and he said 
so. Semore consulted a sheet of paper upon 
which appeared many figures 

““T owns the lot next to Willie Dime’s,”’ 
he vouchsafed at length. ‘An’ I makes you 
this proposition: I sells you the lot fo’ fif- 
teen hund’ed dollars ** Semore hesita- 
ted briefly; he recalled that six hundred 
was the price received from Willie for the 
adjoining lot. ‘‘An’ I inwests fifteen hun- 
d’ed mo’ in buildin’ you a swell, white-tiled 
barbecue stand right next to hisn. That 
makes th’ee thousan’ dollars which I in 


| wests an’ which you owes me. You pays 


me thutty dollars a month plus 8 per cent 
interest, each note bearing its own. An’ fo’ 
my inwestment, I gits a half interest in the 
profits of the business. What does you 


9 


| say? 


For a moment Kismet Brown said noth 
ing. His none too agile brain was busy 
grappling with the problem in simple arith 
metic. He immediately discarded the item 
of 8 per cent interest as being unimportant 
and drove to the essentials of the transac- 
tion. All he could see was that without the 
expenditure of a penny he assumed an ob- 
ligation of thirty dollars a month in return 
for which he was to receive a sure-fire busi 
ness which should net several times that 
amount. Too, the idea of combating Willie 
Dime and exterminating that gentleman 
as a business man was not without its ap- 
peal; quite unreasonably, Kismet felt a 
sense of antagonism toward Mr. Dime. 

He envisioned a white-tiled barbecue 
stand, modern equipment——why, the thing 
seemed entirely too good to be true, and he 
wasted no further time in announcing his 
positive and definite acceptance. 
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Whereupon Semore himself drafted the 
contract and two one-dollar bills were sol 
emnly exchanged by way of mutual con 
sideration. When the conspirators shook 
hands it was with firm grip of mutual ela- 
tion. Each felt that an excellent bargain had 
been driven, and each experienced an ur 
worthy and unholy delight in contempla 
tion of the discomfiture that was brewing 
for the inoffensive Willie Dime. 

Precisely one week later there appeared 
on ‘‘the west half of the east half of a cer 
tain lot on Avenue F known as lot Num 
ber ”’ several overalled workmen, a 
load of bricks and a truckload of lumber 
The foreman planted tiny stakes, stretched 
a white string between them and work was 
started upon a new barbecue stand. And 
that afternoon came Kismet Brown, the 
proprietor to be. Mr. Brown was quite ur 
able to withstand the temptation of gloat 
ing over his ex-employer and future busi 
ness rival. 

Willie met him outside. There was oper 
hostility in the clash of eyes. 

““Mawnin’, Brother Dime.’ Kismet’ 
geniality was positively insulting. ‘I hope 
you is well this fine day.” 

““An’ I hope you ain’t,”” snapped Willi 
“Any time you happens to be hangin’ 
round where a accident is at, I hope it hap 
pens to you,” 

Kismet smiled lightly and shrugged hi 
hefty shoulders 

“Shuh! Willie, you suttinly do harbor il! 
feelin’s. What you ought to do is learn to 
love yo’ neighbor like yo’se’f.”’ 

*Ain’t got no neighbor.” 

“Not yet!” 

‘What you mean—not yet 

“You is soon gwine have.”’ 

“Says which?” 

‘Says you soon is gwine have a neighbor.’ 

“Who?” 

“Me.” 

‘*How come?”’ 

With much display of gloating gusto 
Kismet explained that he was constructing 
the finest barbecue stand in the state of 
Alabama, if not in the entire world. It was, 
he informed Willie, to be an affair of bricl 
and selected lumber and white tile, wit! 
equipment of the most modern, most ex 
pensive and most efficient model, Willie 
gave close ear to the recital of woes in store 
for him. His eyes opened wide, and wher 
Kismet completed the tale Willie made a 
gesture of aghastment. 

“You big mis’able bum, you! Not on’ 
you does me out of my bass-singin’ job but 
also you fixes to ruin my busine Had you 
a tail, Kismet Brown, I suttinly would 
know you was a snake.”’ 

After which tirade Mr. Willie Dime 
turned and fairly ran into his barbecue 
stand, leaving Mr. Brown staring amusedly 
Kismet felt a superior tolerance for hi 
rival--a sort of merciless pity 

But once safely within the confines of hi 
shop, Willie Dime’s entire demeanor al 
tered. The expression of intense lugubri 
osity left his features and in its stead came 
a look of undiluted glee. He was beatitud: 
personified. He clasped skinny hands or 
narrow hips and rocked with deep silent 
laughter. 

“Hot dam!” he chortled. ‘‘What I dos 
to that fat ol’ buzzard an’ ol’ Semore 
Mashby now! Let ’m suffer—tha’s me! 
I'll learn em to cheat me out of my bass 
singin’ job an’ my barbecue stan’! I'll 
learn ‘em! All they don’t know is that they 
is buildin’ that white-tile place on my 
Soon as they gits same done, I swaps! 
just watch! Oh, Lawsy!” 

Nor did anything occur during the proc 
ess of construction to mar the rapture that 
permeated the soul of Mr. Dime. Occa 
sionally Semore Mashby visited the scene 
of operations, and upon these occasior 
Willie Dime talked to him, protesting vio 
lently and loudly and wildly against thi 
unfair competition. To each and all these 
protestations Semore turned a deaf ear and 
a malicious smile. He announced that he 
lived for the purpose of accumulating 
money and it didn’t matter particularly to 
him how he did it. 

‘But you is gwine ruin me! 
Willie sadly. 

**Any man which cain’t look after hisse’f 
deserves to be ruint,’’ returned Semore 

Willie retreated. It was difficult long to 
maintain the camouflage of misery when 
his heart was rippling with thanksgiving 
Yet he continued to play his réle of suf 
ferer; it seemed to afford Semore and 
Kismet such keen pleasure. And, to make 
quite certain of his position, Willie went 

Continued on Page 68 
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once again to Lawyer Chew and checked 
up on his idea that the white-tile stand was 
being constructed on his lot and would be- 
come his property whenever he chose to 
claim it. It was a sweet and noble revenge 
he planned in repayment of the persecution 
that had been heaped upon his meager 
head. 

Construction work was pushed through 
at top speed. The new stand, a jewel of 
modernity and whiteness, took shape 
swiftly and beautifully. Willie gazed upon 
it with growing affection, and his content- 
ment was not lessened by the knowledge 
that when the swap was effected, Kismet 
would still be tied up on a contract to pay 
Semore thirty dollars a month for one hun- 
dred months for the east half of the west 
half of the lot, upon the twenty-five-foot 
frontage of which reposed the drab and 
shabby shop now tenanted by Mr. Willie 
Dime 

Came the when, with much 


gala day 


| silver-throated vocalizing by the Heavenly 


Harmony Sweet Singers, the new barbecue 
stand was opened. Early that morning a 
wagon had appeared carrying upon it the 
final touch of glory—a huge electric sign 
bearing the single and arresting word 
“Barbecue.”” Over the doorway was an 
other sign: 
PARLOR 
Suckulent 
We Serve Barbecue as is Barbecue 
10 cents. Barbecue 65 cents 
Mr. Kismet Brown, Prop. 


Vuite Tite BARBECUE 


Neat Cheap 


Sandwiche 


pound 


Darktown flocked to the new stand to 
wonder and to eat, Friends of Willie Dime 
reported that truly excellent barbecue was 
being dispensed by Mr. Brown 

"Tain'’t no wonder,”’ snapped Mr. Dime 
“He went an’ hired my cook offen me.” 

Nor did Mr. Dime bother to explain that 
he was very well pleased with the presence 
of his pet cook in the next-door establish- 
ment 

Kismet Brown was present in a body; 
and Semore Mashby was there, hawk-eyed 
and crustily genial, rubbing skinny dry 
palms togethe ras he gave ear to the inces 
sant rattle of cash receipts. Mr. Mashby 
believed that he had negotiated a highly 
attractive deal; not only had he sold a five 
hundred-dollar piece of property for fifteen 
hundrea, but in consideration of an addi- 
tional loan of fifteen hundred he had se 
cured for himself 8 per cent interest plus a 
50 per cent share in the profits of what 
promised to be a healthy business. 

The genuine test, however, did not come 
until that night when automobile parties 
commenced drawing up at the curb and 
ordering boxes of sandwiches, That trade 
always had been the mainstay of the busi- 
ness, and tonight it was evident that the 
shack which housed Willie 
Dime’s business was being distinctly passed 
up in favor of the new and glittering place 
of Mr. Brown. Somehow automobilists 
were unable to see Willie’s establishment 
for the radiance of Kismet’s 

One loyal customer did seek to patronize 
Willie. That gentleman shook a mournful 
head 

Nex’ stan’ 
cue,”’ he confessed 
better buy yo’ eatments there 

That was the beginning of a campaign 
Machiavellian in its cunning, sweeping in 
For, quite deliberately, Willie Dime 
diverted from his place and toward that of 
his arch enemy such little business as might 
have remained. He did not do it crudely, 
nor all at Within a month it was 
generally however, that the best 
barbecue obtained at the White 
Tile, and the gross receipts of the Palace 
were pitifully small. On the other hand, it 
became clear early in the game that Mr 
Brown would reap a neat monthly harvest 
after deducting the payment to Semore 
Mashby and his inconsiderable overhead 
expenses 

Kismet was all puffed up with the over- 
weening pride that immediately precedes 
a fall. The bass-singing business was going 
better than ever, and if his insufferable 
vanity had rubbed Quintus Weefalls the 
wrong way, he’ was yet too effective a 
master of low notes to warrant his dis- 
missal from the quartet And the White 
Tiie built up a clientele that outstripped 
two for one anything the Palace had ever 
known in the haleyon days of its greatest 
prosperity 

Willie Dime waited just long enough; 
waited gleefully until the business of his 
own shop was completely and teetotally 


serves better barbe 
*You-all white folks 


door 


sco pe 


once 
known, 
was to be 
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wrecked, until it was diverted in toto to the 
ornate establishment next door. And then 
one bright and sunny morning he called 
upon Kismet Brown. With him was the 
pompous and ponderous Lawyer Evans 
Chew. They found Kismet chatting com- 
fortably with his partner, the emaciated 
Semore Mashby. 

Willie greeted them cheerfully. He fairly 
bubbled with good humor. This was his 
hour of glory and he had no intention of 
sacrificing one iota of vengeance. 

He and the attorney stopped just within 
the doorway. Willie cast a critically ap- 
proving eye. The white polished walls re- 
flected the joviality of his expression. He 
cocked his head judicially on one side, and 
ignoring the curious stares of Kismet and 
Semore, addressed a casual remark to his 
attorney 

“Lawyer Chew,” he said lightly, “what 
does you think of this place I has got heah? 

Chew was no mean histrionic artist. He 
disliked Semore Mashby intensely and was 
not overly fond of the new bass singer 

*’'Tain’t so wuss, Brother Dime. In fact 
I might espostulate that you is seized and 
possessed of a most adequate an’ repre- 
sentative establishment in fee simple, your 
heirs an’ assigns forever.”’ 

* Ain’t it the truth?”’ Willie didn’t know 
just what Lawyer Chew had said, but he 
did recognize it as grand talking. ‘I 
sho’ly does own somethin’ wuth while.” 

“‘Absotively, Brother Dime. I is proud 
to be the lawyer of the man which is pos- 
se ssed of such a place as this heah place is, 
an’ 

Through all the colloquy Semore Mashby 
and Kismet Brown had remained motion- 
Occasionally they glanced at each 
other, their expressions indicating utter be- 
wilderment. That something was transpir- 
ing they were well aware, but they did not 
as yet suspect the nature of that something. 
Finally Kismet Brown could stand it no 
ionger. 

“Hey, you, big boy!”” Lawyer Evans 
Chew writhed at the familiarity. ‘‘What 
you mean by all this seize an’ possess as- 
signs forever fumadiddles, anyway?” 

Chew turned upon the other man a cold 
and fishy eye. Then he addressed Willie 
Dime. 

“Will you kindly infohm me, 
Dime, who this obtrusive pusson is? 

“Who?” Willie inspected the room. 
“Oh, him? He's the poor feller which owns 
that bum barbecue stan’ nex’ do’ — pre- 
vided he re finishes payin’ th’ee thousan’ 
dollars fo’ 

Kismet i emitted a large howl. He 
swore largely and violently and threatened 
them with forcible ejectment. But Semore 
Mashby, knowing Lawyer Chew by bitter 
past experience, requested an explanation. 

Lawyer Chew gave it. He gave it with 
grim and unswerving clarity of detail. A 
horrid error had been made, he explained. 
If Mr. Mashby would consult the records 
he would see that he had sold to Mr. Dime 
the west half of the east half of the original 
hundred-foot plot. Unfortunately Mr 
Dime had built upon the east half of the 
west half; but since Mr. Mashby had been 
constructively aware that Mr. Dime was 
so doing, he—Mr. Mashby—was legally 
estopped from preventing Mr. Dime from 
now claiming the property which was right- 
fully his 

It so happened, Lawyer Chew further 
averred, that just recently Mr. Dime had 
made the ghastly discovery of that mistake; 
and now, as the rightful owner of the west 
half of the east half, he claimed it under the 
original lease-sale contract. Of course, Mr. 
Dime realized that any buildings erected 
upon this property became a part of the 
realty and passed with the land, and he 
therefore was regretfully reconciled to the 
fact that his building would revert to Mr. 
Mashby, or to any person to whom Mr. 
Mashby might have happened to deed that 
property. Lawyer Chew understood that 
the east half of the west half had been con- 
veyed to one Kismet Brown, in which case 
Mr. Brown automatically became possessed 
of the lot and of the buildings thereon 
erected. 

The sonorous voice droned on and on, 
dripping legal phrases and oozing vitriol 
disguised as balm. But Semore Mashby 
had heard enough. It was his expression 


less. 


Brother 
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of consternation which informed Kismet 
Brown that a dream was ended. They were 
too crushed to comprehend immediately 
the extent of the disaster. They sought 
legal aid, only to make the appalling dis- 
covery that Lawyer Chew was on solid 
ground. And so, after being allowed a rea- 
sonable time, the tenancy of the two lots 
was exchanged, and Willie Dime moved 
into the White Tile. 

‘An’ b’lieve me,” he promised himself, 
“the behindest I ever gits with my pay- 
ments to Semore is five monthsin adwance.”’ 

Desperately Semore struggled to save 
something from the wreckage. The per- 
sonalty which had been rescued from the 
White Tile was installed in Willie’s ex- 
stand. But it was no go. Mr. Dime had 
worked with too erent efficiency to permit 
a rebuilding of trade by his old establish 
ment. Besides, under his expert guidance, 
the White Tile was supplying tastier barbe- 
cue and better service than ever before. 

Kismet Brown was not yet quite clear 
what had oecurred, but he suddenly real- 
ized that Birmingham was not so attractive 
a place as he had fancied. Nor was it made 
more attractive by the thought that he was 
obligated under a personal contract to pay 
Semore Mashby three thousand dollars for 
a lot and building worth less than eight 
hundred, and a business which was notable 
chiefly for its lack of vitality. 

He omitted a payment to Semore—then 
another and another. And finally Mr 
Mashby garnisheed certain moneys which 
were due Kismet as a member of the Heav- 
enly Harmony Sweet Singers. That was the 
final straw that gave the camel neuritis. It 
was readily apparent to Kismet that he 
could support Semore in luxury by remain 
ing in Birmingham, and himself not at all 
Logic helped him out of his dilemma and 
out of the city. 

He slid out of Birmingham one dank and 
drippy night; passed unobserved through 
the Terminal Station, bound for parts un 
known; and the following morning several 
things happened. 

For one thing, Quintus Weefalls found 
himself booked for the night at a flat price 
of twenty-five dollars—and extremely minus 
a bass singer. He called upon Willie Dime 
and masticated a large slice of humble pie, 
as the result of which Willie magnanimously 
consented to resume the practice of his 
bass-singing art where he had left off, 

And then, while Willie gazed upon the 
cloudless sky and found it blue, a lean and 
melancholy figure appeared on the lot 
which was down on the records as the east 
half of the west half. Semore reeked of 
misery. His unhappiness was of a quality 
that satisfied even Willie Dime. But even 
at that Mr. Dime was human; he could not 
forgo the rapture of a conversation with 
one who only recently had sought his ruin 

*“Mawnin’, Mistuh Mashby.’ 
“Humph!” 

‘Swell day, ain’t it?” 

“Fat 

“IT has heard rumors, Semore, that 
Mistuh Kismet Brown has depahted else 
where.” 

Mention of Kismet’s name excited Se 
more to profanity. Willie gazed with simu 
lated friendship upon the emaciated figure 
of the ebony-hued usurer. 

**Seems like to me Brother Brown kind of 
done you dirt, Semore. Like you said to 
me once, though, a feller which cain’t look 
after hisse’f deserves what he gits. Ain't it 
so! tid 

“Shut yo’ 

‘“My breff is as good as anybody’s, | 
reckon. As I wassayin’, you made a writin’ 
with Kismet which must of seemed awful 
good to you—once. It give you a half in 
terest in a goin’ business. I was thinkin’ 
this mawnin’, Brother Mashby, that what 
you has got a half interest in now ain’t a 
goin’ business but a went business.”’ 

Willie’s good humor was not 
even in part by the dour Semore 

‘“‘How come you ever to think about git 
tin’ in the barbecue business anyway, Se- 
more?” 

Mr. Mashby raised wrathful eyes 

. Florian Slappe y suggested it to me,”’ he 
snapped. “If I ever lays my eyes on that 
wuthless, good-fo’-nothin’, no-’count 

Willie Dime clasped his hands raptur- 
ously. 

“Florian Slappey, eh? Now what does 
you know ’bout that? I never thought you 
would pay no ‘tention to Florian, Brother 
Mashby. But in this case it worked out 
real nice, because I was the man who sug- 
gested to Florian that he should git sug- 
gestive with you!” 


mouf!”’ 
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When She Comes Home 


SOMEWHERE in this land of great mothers 
and happy fathers there is a wonderful girl 
who is looking forward to one day of days. 
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Bright as a poppy—supple, strong and free— 
she will come home from school for the Easter 
holidays—a laughing queen. 


—_— ——— 


Meet her at the station with a Jordan—that car 
of fascinating personality and charm. 


he cen” 


a 
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Trim, smart and ever eager to go, it springs 
lightly to the throttle—and speeds silently away 
toward roads that wind and never weary. 
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. It is a car for those admirable people of good 
taste who know how to distinguish high quality 
trom extravagance. 
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“Clear out of here!’’ said the gardener. 
‘Get back to your mountain! Make tracks 
quick! Do you think this town’ll stand for 
you or your talk?” 

It was not until firm hands were laid upon 
him that Shambaugh ceased. He found 
himself in an instant outside the gate. 

“The mountain or jail,’”’ said the chauf- 
feur. 

* Jail”’ was the only word in the language 
that could frighten Shambaugh. Wrench- 
ing himself free, he turned back toward the 
east. As he went along the hard bright road 
he scattered his delicate and lovely wares, 
tearing them apart as he strewed them. He 
passed the nursery of young pines and 
walked along the brown stream, treading 
upon white violets, brushing the foliage of 
rhododendrons. On the first rise he paused 
and looked back and shook his fist, not 
alone at the little woman but at the whole 
city. He saw again in imagination the 
flames leaping from house to house; he 
heard men shouting and women screaming. 
They represented civilization, espionage, 
government, and again destruction of some 
sort should be their portion. The sun was 
now above his head and he was in full view, 
but he gave it no thought; it was not a sen- 
tient eye, but a fiery ball, rolling on in its 
mechanical daily round 


Shambaugh woke at five o'clock and rose 
slowly from his pallet bed. Philena had 
been worse; and as she was filled continu- 
ally with pain, so she was also filled with 
anxiety. Shambaugh’s incessant muttering 
terrified her. He threatened a hundred evil 
deeds, wrought for the most part with fire 
the hunting lodges destroyed, the whole 
mountain burned off, Chambersburg anni- 
hilated. 

The supplies in the cabin were almost ex 
hausted, and it was necessary for him to get 
money for flour and coffee at least. The ar- 
butus was gone and the moccasin flowers 
not yet open; but the hillsides were covered 
with wild azalea, ranging in color from 
white to a deep rose, and for this there was 
sometimes a good sale. He determined to 
go to Gettysburg, which he had not visited 
since the autumn, and he would gather the 
azalea, which ne called wild honeysuckle, on 
his way; or, better still, he would gather it 
on the battlefield, a small part of which was 
virgin woods. No road led to the south side 
of Round Top; and there, he was certain, 
azalea might still be found. It was doubtful 
whether even the guard explored that se- 
cluded section. Once, walking about idly, 
he had come upon a den of foxes; they 
would not linger in a spot which was visited 

At first he would not answer Philena’s 
question about his destination; then, re 
membering that he could worry her, he said 
that he was going to Gettysburg. 

“To sell what?”’ asked Philena. Sham 
baugh would not answer. ‘‘ Honeysuckle 
flowers?" asked Philena, longing for a whiff 
as she had longed for a whiff of arbutus 
“But you ain't picked any overnight.” 

Shambaugh knew how to frighten her 
almost out of her wits 

He was standing before the stove waiting 
for the coffee to boil, and he looked back 


| over his shoulder 


“T'll pick "em on the battlefield.” 

“They'll arrest you,”” moaned Philena. 
“You're not allowed to pick nothing there. 
You know you're not allowed to pick noth- 
ing there!” 

,shambaugh went stamping round the 
cabin, gathering his breakfast together 

‘You'll never get back,”’ wailed Philena. 
“They'll kill you.” 

Shambaugh crossed the room with a 
swagger and buttoned his pistol into his 
belt 

“Tf any killing’s to be done, I’m the one 
to doit,” he boasted. “I ceuld kill all them 
guards and get away and nobody would 
ever see me.” 

Philena was panic-stricken. The state 
nurse, who was her only visitor, came only 
once a month, and if Shambaugh did not 
return she would starve to death. But it 
was for his soul she feared, and not for her- 
self 

“The eye of God’ll see you!” 

Shambaugh cursed the eye of God, 

“Do you want to put a hex on me so I 
don’t get anything?” he demanded. ‘“* When 
I’m finished eatin’ there'll be enough for 
you for one day, an’ no more. Then you'll 
see how much good the eye of God’ll do 
you!” 


THE EYE OF GOD 


(Continued from Page 17 


Presently, without a farewell, he stepped 
out into the clearing, and, standing still, 
looked up at the sky. The sun was touching 
only the very tips of the high branches; 
it gilded tassels of delicate green and tan 
and rose and seed pods of golden brown 
and scarlet, which, lifted by a little breeze, 
danced against the pale, clear morning sky. 
Birds sang on every hand, and Shambaugh 
idly distinguished the deep bell-like notes 
of a wood thrush, the clear call of the cat- 
bird and the ecstatic courting note of a 
cardinal. 

He had no names for many of the birds, 
but he saw each in imagination when he 
heard it sing. 

The full tide of spring had risen even to 
his door. The earliest low-growing flowers 
were past, but tiny wild irises and crow’s- 
foot violets had taken their places. The 
wintergreen pushed up tender rosy leaves, 
and he stooped and gathered a handful. 
His appetite was still unsatisfied, and it 
might militate for him on the judgment day 
that he had left a part of what he hungered 
for for Philena. 

It was so early that he decided to travel 
on the road, and he turned downward 
toward the southeast; and after following 
a long diagonal on the rough side of the hill, 
he came out on the concrete. He would not 
acknowledge that it was more comfortable 
to the foot than a rock-sprinkled slope. He 
plodded on, his head down, until he reached 
the height above Cashtown, where the wide 
prospect lifted his head almost against his 
own will. He stood on the last steep slope 
of the Alleghanies, and below him to the 
Atlantic stretched two hundred miles of 
fertile plains, broken only by a few low hills. 
Two villages besides Cashtown lay along 
the road, and, far beyond, the town of 
Gettysburg shining in the sun. It was the 
same view, at the same hour, which on a 
July morning sixty years before had opened 
to the eyes of Lee's soldiers, for many of 
whom it was the last clear expanse seen on 
earth. 

As he descended, Shambaugh looked at 
the azalea critically. He was not sure of the 
quantity on the battlefield, and he decided 
that he would take some with him, offer it 
at the edge of town and then get a new sup- 
ply at Round Top. He climbed a fence, 
and, walking to the last stretch of wood- 
land, took out his sharp knife and began to 
cut. Profiting by his recent experience, he 
left on each cluster a few green leaves. 
Taking the road again, he passed through 
Cashtown and McKnightstown and Seven- 
stars, and reached Gettysburg and Semi- 
nary Ridge at nine o'clock. 

The women at whose doors he knocked 
glanced at him sharply, then pityingly. He 
was getting to look like an old man. They 
bought his flowers without reproving him, 
and one offered him a heavy coat, which 
he promised to call for on his way home 
Another gave him a heartening cup of coffee 
and a thick sandwich. 

Having sold all his flowers, he walked 
across the fields toward Round Top, looking 
curiously at the monuments as he passed. 
All were wonderful and beautiful to him, 
though to other eyes many were homely 
and a few were hideous. One of the last 
class was a shaft of white marble, from the 
side of which projected, at a height greater 
than a man’s head, an arm, holding an iron 
cutlass curved like a scimitar. Near by, 
where a new culvert had been built, lay a 
short, heavy hammer, left there by a work- 
man. This Shambaugh picked up quickly 
and put into his pocket. He passed scores 
of monuments, figures of soldiers, upright 
in defiance or prone in death, mounted gen- 
erals, cannon cut from marble, reproduc- 
tions of stands of guns-—it seemed that all 
monumental designs had been used many 
times. But in the panoramaof smooth, open 
fields, gentle heights and acres of pleasant 
woods even the most homely seemed neg- 
ligible. 

Crossing the Valley of Death, Sham- 
baugh took precautions against being seen. 
The tourist season had opened and there 
were cars in every direction. He was not 
afraid of strangers, or of the guides in the 
automobiles; but for the guards who pa- 
trolled the avenues, took the numbers of 
automobiles which exceeded the snail's 
pace allowed, and prevented mischief of all 
kinds, he had a certain amount of respect. 
The guard in this section, a sturdy old man 
named Eccles, was especially active and 
suspicious; but slipping from one clump 
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of bushes to another, and then finding am- 
ple shelter among great rocks, Shambaugh 
reached the south side of Round Top un 

observed, and there found, as he expected, a 
number of fine azalea plants, the survivors 
of a widely extended growth. 

He set to work at once, not to cull the 
blooming branches and twigs, but to cut the 
stalks themselves close to the ground. Col 
lecting them, he sat down comfortably; and 
having trimmed them into short lengths, 
he tied them into bunches with pliable 
twigs. He had intended to start back to 
Gettysburg at once; but feeling drowsy, 
he stretched out fora nap. He had walked 
not far from twenty miles and the ground 
felt deliciously soft. Yawning, he closed 
his eyes. 

Waking hours later with a start, he 
leaped up. The aspect of the light had 
changed; afternoon must be far advanced 
He saw that instantly, even before he ob 
served irate Eccles beside him. Eccles was 
a lover of beauty, and many times in the 
spring he secretly extended the patrol re- 
quired of him in order to satisfy himself that 
this secluded patch of loveliness remained 
undiscovered and undespoiled. Outraged 
at the sight of Shambaugh and his plunder, 
he began to denounce him, calling him thief 
and miscreant and scoundrel. Bewildered 
and not wholly awake, Shambaugh began 
to make excuses. 

“They’re mine as much as yours.” 

“They’re neither mine nor yours. Clear 
out as fast as you can! The next time you 
come into the borough the police’ll be wait 
ing for you.” He moved threateningly 
toward Shambaugh. He was a smaller 
man, and he had no weapon but a heavy 
cane; but he knew no fear. ‘Pack off!” 

Recovering himself, Shambaugh began 
to swear 

“Cut it out!” cried the old guard, still 
moving him on. ‘Pack off or you'll land 
in jail! Faster!” 

He stepped briskly on, motioning Sham 
baugh ahead of him and now and then step- 
ping on his heels. They came out in a few 
minutes on the avenue to the west of the 
hill 

‘Let me see you beat it!’’ commanded 
Eccles. “Beat it! At four o’clock the 
truck’s coming to pick me up. They’ll be 
here any minute, and if you don’t get out 
you may spend the night in prison.” 

Shambaugh heard the sound of a heavy 
ear and scrambled over the fence. He 
crossed a field and looked back from the 
shelter of a clump of trees. Far to the left 
lay the town, before him was the battle 
field, with Round Top rising like a pyramid 
of springtime green. The truck arrived 
and Eccles stepped in and drove away 
Shambaugh suddenly laid his hand on his 
thigh He believed he had been kicked 
awake, and the sum of all the hatred he had 
ever felt was weak beside that which filled 
his heart. He looked toward Gettysburg 
with a hotter rage than that with which 
he had looked at Chambersburg. He shook 
his fists, trembling like a palsied man; he 
cursed aloud. There was no revenge which 
was great enough; even killing the guard 
would not assuage his anger. 

Then suddenly he had an inspiration 
The heavy hammer still weighed down his 
pocket, and upon it he laid his hand. He 
knew suddenly what he could do, and his 
joy weakened him so that he sank on the 
ground. He leaned his back against a tree 
and folded his arms; he would have to wait, 
he supposed, till after dark. He took the 
hammer and brought it down, merely let- 
ting it drop without adding weight to the 
stroke, and the stone upon which it fell 
split in two; he tried it upon a larger stone 
adding force to the blow, and it shivered to 
small fragments. 

At midnight Shambaugh took the road 
back toward South Mountain. It was not 
exactly the same road he had traveled in 
the morning, but a parallel course a little to 
the north, along the tree-grown edges of 
streams and fence rows where treasured 
fruit trees still furnished a slight shelter 
The moon was shining brightly and there 
was a constant gleam of automobile lights, 
now on the level, now far up on the hill 
where Confederate camp fires had long ago 
revealed to Gettysburg the presence of the 
enemy. 

Shambaugh kept well out of the long 
beams from the lamps. He had left ruin 
behind him, but he did not intend to suffer 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Continued from Page 70 
punishment. The arm which had protruded 
so menacingly from the marble shaft now 


| lay upon the ground, here a horse had lost 
| his leg, here a general his head, here a cor- 


ner was gone from the heavy base of a 
fine monument, here a peak from an obelisk 
whose summit was within smiting distance. 
The heavy hammer, now lying in the little 
run in the Valley of Death, had proved 
equally effective on copper, and from fine 
reliefs heads and arms and hands had been 
knocked off. After he had thrown the 
hammer away, he had seen the carved figure 
of asharpshooter sighting along his gun and 


| he had broken off the gun with a heavy 


had 


been so 


Remembering how easily it 
cracked, he smiled. He had not 
happy for years. 

His pleasant work had taken longer than 
he expected. It was astonishing how many 
cars went round the field at night, filled 
with young people shrieking with silly 
laughter, or closely curtained and possibly 
bound on some errand which good people 
would call wrong. The avenues turned short 
curves and there was no telling when a dark 


stone 


} and shadowed spot would be as bright as 
| day. 


It was necessary to pass carefully 
from one monument to the other, prepared 
to lie down or to leap behind a clump of 
trees. Now he expected to walk until dawn, 
heading for Jim King’s cabin. Jim would 
cheerfully swear that he had spent the night 
with him; he had once sworn for Jim in 
the far more serious matter of killing a fire 
warden 

He was not acquainted with these fields, 
and his progress was necessarily slow. He 
followed first the line of the railroad until it 
crossed the concrete road at the first village; 
then he kept close to the adjacent creek. 
He did not walk steadily; occasionally he 
stopped to lay his hand across his heart. At 
first it was because thus he could deepen 
the pleasant feeling of satisfied revenge, but 
presently he had another reason. His heart 
seemed to flutter irregularly and to send a 
queer aching impulse to his throat. For a 
moment he was frightened; then he diag- 
nosed his case with a laugh —he was hun 
gry. He remembered the kind woman who 
had given him coffee and thought with re- 
gret of the coat he had been compelled to 
leave behind, which he would not dare to 
fetch 

Marsh Creek was‘an admirable guide, 
flowing as it did from exactly the direction 
in which he wished to go, and at a safe dis 
tance from the villages he must pass. Sev- 
eral miles above Cashtown the main stream 
led back to the road, but from that point 
he was safe in the woods; and leaving 
Graefenburg Hill and his cabin to his left, 
he would make his way over Piney Moun- 
tain and down across the Conococheague to 
Wildcat Hill and Jim King’s cabin. Having 
talked with him, he would go home, stop- 
ping at the store at Caledonia Park tospend 
the dollar in his pocket. Philena would have 
eaten the last food in the house for supper, 
but it hurt no one to go without food for a 
day 

He plodded on, his shoulders bent, his eyes 
upon the ground, oblivious of the beauty of 
the spring night Much of the time his 
mind was a blank, but now and then emo- 
tion stirred him, like a little gust of wind 
ruffling the surface of water. He thought of 
Gettysburg and old Eccles with joy, and of 
Philena and her eye of God with scorn. By 
and by another feeling disturbed him, at 
first in a vague fashion, then clearly defined 
Sharpening hunger made him irritable, and 
he remembered Chambersburg upon which 
he was not yet revenged. He began to mut- 
ter, thinking of the little dark woman who 
had insulted him and had him driven from 
her door 

Reaching an elevated point, he took his 
bearings with satisfaction and turned into 
the woods. The leaves were still too tiny to 
obstruct the light, and he walked on with 
assurance. He could hear the stirrings of 
wild creatures; a ground hog sped before him 
with a queer gallop, and he heard deer mov- 
ing in the thickets. Their natural food was 
not yet grown and they stole down to the 
young wheat 

Suddenly at a change in the light Sham- 
baugh stood still. He had forgotten that 
the mooh advanced with him and that :ts 
motion and his ascending route would soon 
put the mountain between them. He 
glanced round quickly, before the last gleam 
of light disappeared, and pressing into a 
thick growth which he sighted, sat down to 
wait until dawn, which could not be far 
away. The sun rose soon after five, and it 
must be at least four. He intended to keep 
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watch, but he was very tired and he lay 
down, propping his head on his hand. In an 
instant sleep overcame him 

Waking with a start he again sprang up 
quickly. The sun had roused him and he 
would be on his way at once. Then he grew 
pale. The sun was not shining from the ho 
rizon with a level gleam; it was already four 
or five hours high. It looked into his hiding 
place but for an instant and then vanished 
as from Jim King’s cabin a monstrous glar- 
ing eye had seemed to open, then to close 
Muttering angrily, Shambaugh stepped out 
from the thicket and looked about 

Before him lay the bright plain, but it 
was not until he had studied for a long mo 
ment that he orientated himself. He had 
somehow taken a wrong turn, and 
of being on the lower slope of Piney Moun 
tain, he was on the slope of Big Hill, at least 
three miles farther from his destination 
than he expected, and with Big Hill and 
the Buchanan Valley betweer He was 
suddenly frightened; it was important for 
his safety that he reach Jim King’s cabi 
early in the day and get his promise. Dowr 
at Gettysburg there were members of the 
constabulary who traveled on motoreycl 
with the speed of demons. If the guards 
suspected him it would not take them long 
to get into the hills. He turned at once and 
went up the steep slope. His hunger had 
sharpened, and he gathered a handful of 
young wintergreen leaves, } ig 
them, hewenton. Thesunseemed 
him, mocking him. When, droppir 
on the other side, he passed for a while out 
of its sight he felt a sharp relief. 

In Buchanan Valley, which was <« 
vated, and where he was afraid to let him 
self be seen, the sun spied him agair 
the steep slope of Piney M« 
to scorch his body Here the woodland had 
been burned, and he had helped to destroy 
what might have been a shield between him 
and the light and heat. The hillside was 
rough, and at times dangerous 
stone turned under his incr 
tain tread. Huckleberry and |: 
and other low shrubs were showi 
green buds; but the general 
mountain wall was gray, except for the 
lowish green of a sprinkling of poor pines 
It suddenly seemed possible that he 
fall exhausted and be unable to rise 
terror of death weakened him furth« 
sun seemed now-to laugh at hin 
just above his head as he crossed the 1 
row plateau at the summit of the n 
and descended on the other side. Fro 
there was an extended view backward 
3uchanan Valley, and 
narrow green valley of the Conoco 
But Shambaugh did not stop; 
but one thought 

For another hour the sun woul 
escaped It full upor m as 
plunged down the hill; it watched him fall 
and rise; it watched him pluck new sup 
plies of wintergreen; it watched him press 
his hands to the aching emptiness within 
him. At last, at almost five o'clock, it let 
him go. He slipped into the thick growth of 
the valley with fierce delight, as into a 
cool bath. Before him, and between him 
and King’s cabin, there were shade and a 
smoother path 

There was another benison. A road ran 
along the Conococheague and on this picni 
parties sometimes penetrated a | 
He saw a box tossed by the roadsi 
stooping for it, fell upon it literally and fig 
uratively. It contained bread and meat and 
hard-boiled eggs. He heard the sound of a 
car and crept into a thicket; then, rising a 
new man, he observed the landscape and 
took counsel with himself 

A short distance to his left he could 
the gleaming water of the little dam; be 
fore him, and a half mile away up the steep 
slope of Wildcat Hill, was Jim King’s cabin 
His business with Jim would not take long; 
in less than an hour he would stand here 
again on his way home. He thought of 
Philena with contempt which was for once 
fairly good-natured. She would be hungry, 
and before he gave her food he would taunt 
her with her nonsense about the eye of God 
and would hint at a crime he had com- 
mitted. Safe here in his own place, he for- 
got that he was on his way to ask King to 
swear to an alibi, and he walked on slowly, 
looking up now and then with a grin. The 
sun had gone; it was nearing its setting far 
beneath the next hill and it could not shine 
upon him any more today. It was not a 
free creature as he was; it was a captive 
led on a chain. In his triumph he even 
addressed it. 

Continued on Page 74 
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Continued from Page 72) 

““You’regone,”’ hesaid. ‘ You can’t come 
back.” 

He approached King’s cabin. whistling, 
but suddenly he ceased. It was not fear 
that silenced him; he remembered the day 
of his last visit here and his journey to 
Chambersburg. The desire for revenge was 
not satisfied; his hatred for Chambersburg 
was of longer standing than his hatred for 
Gettysburg, and he still wished to see it de- 
stroyed. A passion of hatred racked him 
and he stood still, his teeth bared like a 
wolf's. 

Increasing darkness warned him to go on, 
and he proceeded straight ahead, separat- 
ing the low branches of trees with his hands. 
He was tempted to call King and warn him 
of his coming, but it would be better to be 
wary. He thrust out his arms and parted 
the close-grown branches of the hemlocks 
and stepped into the little clearing, upon 
which a fairly bright light shone from the 
eastern sky. The clearing was empty, the 
door of the cabin stood open. He reached 
the doorstone in three long strides. 

“‘Jim!”’ he said sharply. 

He saw Jim lying on his bed. 

“Jim!” he said again. 

He stood for a moment hesitating, and 
He looked down at Jim 


and swore softly; then, seeing a half-empty 


| bottle on the table beside the bed, he seized 


it and carried it to the door. He sniffed it 
and lifted it to his lips and the strong liquor 


| ran burning down his throat, making him 


choke, accustomed to strong liquor as he 
was. Slightly dizzy, he sank to the door- 
step, holding the bottle in both hands. It 
when the 
conduits of his throat were empty he would 
swallow this also. 

The liquor went to his head almost di- 
rectly and his spirits rose. He was Jacob 
Shambaugh, of whom people were afraid; 
he had the strongest arm, the surest aim on 
the mountain. He looked back into the 
cabin. What a poor and harmless thing lay 
within there! The only thing to do with it 
was to bury it, or better still to burn it up. 
Friendliness to Jim bade him to burn it up. 
He felt in his pocket for a match; but found 
none, and rose to his feet. He drank the 
last of the whisky, and aiming the bottle 
well sent it crashing against the nearest tree 
at exactly the point he meant to strike. He 
looked up at the small space of high eastern 
sky and shook his fist. 

‘The eye of God nothing!” 
aloud. “You can’t see me!” 

Suddenly, straightening his shoulders, he 
stood with arms akimbo. It was as though 
by his defiance he had opened the door of 
his heart for the devil himself to enter in. 
His mind was queerly confused. He be- 
lieved crazily that he had destroyed Gettys- 
burg, and now he conceived a plan, as smart 
as it was fiendish, for the punishment of 
Chambersburg. Within on the low bed lay 
a dreadful thing; in the woods only a few 
yards away was a spring, one of the sources 
of a stream which flowed into the Cono- 
cocheague. He would punish Chambers- 
burg, which had flouted him; he would 
have an amusing revenge upon the nurse 
who went about thrusting her foolish and 
impertinent instructions upon the moun- 
tain people. If what she said was true, then 
let her look out. 

He turned and entered the cabin and re- 
appeared, in his arms a bundle of what 
looked like bedclothing. Poor Jim was 
light. Shifting the burden a little, he 
looked up at the eastern sky. 

“You can’t wink at me now,” 
“Can you?” In his pride he shouted 
it—‘‘ You can’t, can you?” 

Then suddenly he stood aghast. Like a 
great eye the sun could and did shine upon 
him. For hours he had believed it traveling 
to the west; he had grown more and more 
secure; but all that time it had been com- 
ing back to seek him out. While he stared 
the great eye shut, and he believed it gone, 
and thought he had been dreaming, and 
clutched his burden firmly; but it opened 
again, and again dazzled him and closed, 
and he let his burden slip from one arm. It 
opened a third time and the clasp of his 
other arm loosened. The bundle fell heavily 
on the step and a poor stiff hand protruded. 
Leaning slowly back against the door frame, 
he hid his face, a great confusion of terror 
in his mind. He seemed to see Philena and 
to call to her to help him, but she only cried 
out shrilly, “The eye of God will see you! 
The eye of God will see you!” He sepa- 
rated his fingers to be sure that the eye was 
gone, and it shone upon him again, more 
brightly than before. He was not deluded; 


he said 


he said. 
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the eye was not the creation of fear; it was 
real. It pierced his eyeballs and his brain 
and his heart and his vitals, and plunging 
forward with a scream he lay as motionless 
as Jim. The eye opened again and shone 
steadily into the clearing and closed finally, 
and the clearing, which was a double grave, 
was almost as dark as though it had been 
filled with earth. 


Philena lay on her bed. Jacob had left 
on Wednesday morning at five o’clock, and 
it was now Thursday evening at about 
eight. She had had no food since Wednes- 
day evening, and since noon today she had 
had nothing to drink. Late in the after- 
noon she had dragged herself to the door and 
opened it. There was no probability that 
any human creature would come within 
sound of her weak voice, but she must try 
to call. She had meant on her way back to 
bed to get a drink from the pail, which had 
not been filled since yesterday morning, 
and to transfer the clock and a candle and 
matches to the chair beside her bed. But 
she had not been equal to the task, and now 
she could not move. The clock was her 
only company; its tick had been her solace 
through hundreds of weary days and soon 
it would tick no more. 

She had not yet cried out; Jacob, if he 
heard her, would be furious; but she had 
decided to begin to cry out when the clock 

ceased to tick. It was really stupid for her 

to waste her failing breath, especially as it 
was not hope that moved her but merely a 
conviction that it was the right thing to do 
She did not fear death, but she believed 
that it was a Christian’s duty to cling to 
life. She was so weak that she could no 
longer worry about Jacob, or speculate 
whether he was dead or arrested or whether 
he had abandoned her. She had only one 
thought—when the clock ceased to tick she 
would begin to call for help. 

As the light faded, the chirp of the birds 
would grow louder and she would not be 
able to make any noise against them. But 
they would quiet down about the time the 
clock stopped. She closed her eyes and in 
a second was almost asleep. 

Then she opened them wide and lifted 
herself with a great effort on her elbow 
Silence had startled her awake; the clock 
had stopped and the birds had grown quiet 
Closing her eyes as though thus she could 
make her cry leuder, she screamed shrilly 
and listened a long time, and screamed 
again and listened. FE veryth ing was still. 
Then the love of life took strong hold on 
her and gave strength to her lungs, and she 
screamed again and again, as a whippoor- 
will might cry. She would scream ten times, 
she would scream twenty. She succeeded 
in screaming only eight times, and fell back 
on her pillow. She seemed to hear footsteps, 
but she knew them to be an illusion, and 
she screamed once more. But the foot 
steps were unmistakable; there were voices 
and a crashing in the bushes, and then a 
voice at hand saying loudly, “Is anybody 
here? What's the matter?” The faint light 
of the door was darkened 

“I’m here,”’ answered Philena 
“‘T’m sick and alone and hungry.” 

There was « pause of amazement; then 
in the flickering light of a match Philena 
saw a young face on a tall body in khaki 

There is a candle,” she said. 

The young man lit the candle and held it 
up. He saw Philena pale as death on her 
bed, and she saw two forest rangers. Each 
carried slung on his back a leather case, and 
one slipped his off quickly and laid it on the 
kitchen table within Philena’s view. 

“Hungry?” he said. ‘‘There’s plenty 
here. We even have coffee.”” He saw an 
ne ag ri ‘andle and lit it and began to unstrap 
his box. “We'll fix you up in a jiffy.’ 

Philena’s eyes, patient yet eager, rested 
upon the fingers working with the straps; 
then she looked at the other box, which its 
bearer was laying on the table. He handled 
it carefully; perhaps it held the coffee. 

The young man saw her hungry smile 
and opened his case. 

“This isn’t lunch,” he explained good- 
naturedly. ‘But there’s plenty in that box 
for seven sick ladies. My box has a helio 
graph in it. See?’’—he held up a shining 
disk—‘‘a sun mirror. We've been up on 
the fire tower reflecting the sun and signal- 
ing clear to the new tower, thirty miles 
away, and we’re taking a short cut home.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Philena. 

Neither heliograph nor sun mirror meant 
anything to her, and she forgot even Jacob 
in the sight of a brown liquid pouring into 
a cup. The young man had bread in his 
hand, also, and he came toward her smiling. 


faintly. 
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An Inside View of the Sheds, Showing How Cotton is Still Weighed on the Old-Siyle Beam Scales in Great Britain. 
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A black night— 
A no warmer ally 
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weather than 

i the friendly cup of hot cof: 

fee. Men who are exposed 

to all kinds of weather say 

p it is then that Maxwell 
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HERE'S far more than warmth to recommend the cup of hot 

Maxwell House Coffee. 

Warmth can be added in a few moments—but for many long years we 
have been learning the secret of creating that taste that is “Good to the 
Last Drop.” 

To you who drink Maxwell House the phrase “Good to the Last Drop” 
is a promise—but to the skilled craftsmen who produce the coffee it is an 
inspiration—an injunction and an ambition. 

That’s why every cup of Maxwell House is a perfect example of how 
delicious coffee can become. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jack R 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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Whats Become of the 
“Homely” Girl? 


Artists and beauty authorities say she is disappearing 


Everywhere women and girls are 
learning to make the most of their 
looks. 


Evidence of this is all about you. 
Adorable complexions, fresh and en- 
ticing, wherever your eyes,turn. The 
homely girl is of a passing day. Artists 
and beauty authorities agree to this. 


The modern woman knows how 
easy it is to have the charm of lovely 
skin. And no one can be “homely” 
who has it. 


The simple secret 


Skin gently but thoroughly cleansed 

once every day—keeps its glowing 
yout!ifulness, its prettiness. 

But pay attention to gently. Harsh 
cleansing hurts your skin, mars it, just 
as surely as the dirt it removes. 

Palm and olive oils are the gentlest 
skin cleansers science knows. They 
have been used by beautiful women 
since the dawn of history. 


Today women who keep complexion 


beauty, women who are admired, use 
these rare oils, perfectly blended, in 
their modern form—Palmolive Soap. 

Wash thoroughly with Palmolive 
massage the skin thoroughly with its 
gentle, soothing lather. Rinse the face. 
Then, finally, rinse thoroughly in cold 
water. If your skin is dry, apply a bit 
of good cold cream. Do this regularly 
and particularly at night before retiring. 

Simple as it is, it isthe most effective 
beauty treatment you can use. 

Use it for the bath. Let it do for 
your body what it does for your face. 


Beauty remains 


Skin thus cared for is not injured 
by dirt and grime, nor by the use of 
powders or rouge. 

And that soft, clear beauty of school- 
girl days does not disappear with pass- 
ing years. 

Start with Palmolive today —it costs 
but 10c a cake. You will not wait long 
to see results that astonish and delight. 
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Out of the C 


ETIME to-day or to-morrow or next 
onth, in practically every commercial 


ce ind manufacturing plant in the 


ites, an important executive will sit 
chair and study a list of names on 


Of paper before him. 


sition of responsibility is open and he 


face with the old, old problem— 
lt 


i find the man? 


the words, the deeds, the impres 
sibilities of various employees 
his mind in quule k revicw, and 
1ce again how little an employer 
bout his men. How little he 
' 


their hopes! Their ambitions! 


lar ability to handle more im 


, 
s business of choosing 
care and study 
For there can be no 
7 ' 
to the ft resight and judgment 
urive than to have it 


] ! ’ 
how fo pick men 


morning, in New York 

n Portland, Maine, 
egon—in Savannah, Geor 
ind in San Francisco—in hun 
throughout the country, an 
utive will find in his mail a 
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brief note that will help him in this important 


business of choosing men. 


It will be a letter from the International 
( ‘orrespondenc e Schools telling of the progress 
of someone in his organization who is pre 
paring himself through spare-time study for 
greater usefulness in his work. 


The name of the student may or may not 
be familiar to the employer, but mentally, or 
in more definite form, he makes a memo 
randum to “keep that man in mind”—to 
encourage him—to give him, as opportunity 


offers, more responsibility and more money. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


rowd — the Man / 


For the very tact that man cares enougn 


about his future to study his work in spare 
time marks him as a man of ambition and 
steadfast purpose. He is the man who of his 
own volition is striving to make his services 
more valuable to his employer and to himself 
He is, accordingly, a preferred man in every 
he is the kind of man that 


' 
every executive is secking to find 


organization 


More than 175,000 letters ( 
Reports were sent by the Internatio 
spondence Schools to employers 
truly remarkable number when you 
that each one repres¢ nted a defit it¢ 
ment in training by some student 

In addition t 
keep in touch with ambi 
ports have also served to encourag: 
himself. The records show that stud 
request that such reports be 
employers progress much more 


those W ho go not 


Briefly then the International Corres} 
dence Schools render a twofold service. They 
provide the individual student with special 
training to enable him to deserve promotion, 
and they keep his employer advised regarding 
his increasing qualifications for advancement 
in his work. This service is an important con 


tribution to the efficiency of modern business. 


SCHOOLS 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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Continued from Page 76 

You are responsible to no rate-regulating 
1uthority. You take the business at any rate 
ist to be doing something—just to get it 
iwayfromus. You don’t care what you lose 
ind you can’t go bankrupt. We can. Do 
you expect us to fill those boats or to fight 
them? That isn’t all. Fora dollar down and 
a dollar some other time you give govern- 
ment boats to raw operators who jam them 

to coastwise trade. They have nothing to 
ose. They take transcontinental freight 
iway from the railroads and pump it 
through the Panama Ca until the sheriff 
tops them. Then you get your damaged 
hips back, all plastered with creditors’ 
ibels, and we get denounced for not er 
bracing American ships 
American, too, and we are trying to keep 
them going.” 

The Shipping Board said, ‘We are tall 
ng about foreign trade. If you were prop 
erly interested in the American merchant 
marine you would prefer American ship 





Railroads are 

















ind they would begin to pay, and ther 
there would be fewer competing for busi 

the coastwise trade. You might even buy 
American ships and extend y« railroad 
ystems by steamship lines all over the 


world. lhe law does forbid you to own com 
peting water lines; permits you to ow 
and operate snips li the foreign trade that 
s, between American and foreign ports 
The railroad iid, *‘ Maybe it does We 
ire no oO sure he law seems somewhat 
imbiguous to us. In any case, it forbids 
ouse the Panama Canal. That’s clear. We 
were put out of ships and we are out.” 
The railroads went away. The Shippit gz 


Board solemnly entered an order, whic 








had no power to enforce, directing the rail 
roads to cancel their agreements with f 
ign steamship lines; and the dilemma was 
is before. Government ships running ev 
erywhere, wearing themselves out, and 


headway toward a merchant marine. 


Curious Proceedings 
I} > 4 : ° 
he Shipping Board then thought of 


American shipowners. Take this collective 


noun to mean not the Shipping Board 
pupils, who learned all they knew at the 
nment’s expense, but those wise old 





dolphi ; who had existed before and repre 





ented among them the highest ability we 





n the shipping busine Mar 


Others knew the offshore trade, for they had 








e¢ operat y ik wwned ships ur 
ler foreigr flags, such ts as those of the 


Standard Oil Company, the United Fruit 


( an the United States Steel Corpora 
tior 1d’ the International Mercantile Ma 
rine. Some were in partner ship with foreign 
steamship lines. \ few had contrived 





dds for many years to keep 
ips going in certain foreig: 





g Board had distrusted 
these me as a lot Yet their oe 

t co = command i 
a disinterested spirit ild be oe ty 
So the Shipping Reed sent for them, to as} 
what should be done for the American mer 
nant marine 


They loved the U. S. Shipping Board 
ibout as much as the railroads did. The 
experiences wit! t had been extremel\ 


profane. It will be enough to summari 
two. The first was in relation to requisi 
tioned ship tonnage. In 1917, when the 
United States got into the war, all these old 
hipowners had new ships building in 
American shipyards at about eighty-five 
llars a ton, on a lump-sum contract basis 
which means that much and no more. 

The Shipping Board took over these pr 
vate sh Ipy AA ng together with all the ship 
inder construction, and said to the ship 
owners, “‘We will assume your contract 
ind finish the ships. Later, if you want the 
hips, you can buy them from the Gover: 
ment at what it cost the Government to 
finish them.’’ Then it said to the ship 
builders, ‘Speed the work at any cost; and 
us to these lump-sum contracts at eighty 
five dollars a ton, we now change them to 
ost-plus-fee contracts. Finish the ships ir 
haste and whatever the cost is, the Govern 
ment will pay it, plus a commission to you 
in lieu of a contractor’s profit.” 

The cost of completing the ships on the 
cost-plus-fee plan increased so that a ship 
which otherwise would have been com 
pleted and delivered to the private ship- 
owners at eighty-five dollars a ton, cost the 
Government $225 a ton, and in many cases 
very much more. 

Afterward, agreeably to its undertaking, 
the Shipping Board called in the dolphin 
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shipowners and said, ‘‘ Here are those ships 
we requisitioned and finished. They cost 
the Government $225 a ton. If you want 
them pay us $225 a ton and take them.” 
Thedolphin shipownerssaid,*‘ The figure is 
preposterous. Wehad thoseships under c« 
tract to be built at eighty doll irs ator 
The Shipping Board said, ‘We changed 


those contracts to a cost-plus-fee basis be 


cause we were in a hurry, and here is the 


tatement of cost See for yourselves 

Theshipowne looked at thestatement of 
cost. ‘But here,” they said, “ we see among 
tems of cost some very trange charges 
uch as charge lubs, banjo clubs 


yaseball clubs, sal clubs, Liberty 





} 
Loan drives, social service, bedtime storie 

Is that how the cost went up from eighty 
G 




















ve to $225 a ton? von t pay it 

The Shipping | t replied, hose 
were necessary expend tures Anvhow 
there’s the cost. It is $225 a ton. If you 
Want your hips pa t ; 

They did want their ships and they paid 
t paid the Government $2,500,000 eact 

r ships the had origina contracted f 
it $1.000.000 

Cher there was the experi e that grew 

it of what illed the pioneer buying of 
Shipping B 1 ships afte e Wa rhe 
price was $225 ator i here were two kind 
t buyer I vere e solvent old 
aoiphur \\ t What the vere agoing 
ind that the price w t high, and yet 

rreeqd t 1 it Deca e the wanted new 
hips ve id I tne i i golder 
irvest. Secondly came a lot of speculative 
bu who did ot } ¥ What the vere 
aoing and nad not! I the own t ose 
Ihe paid i little dow ave the te 
or the balance and wer t} he 
ce the ship} bu ‘ 
| A ni 4 vort 
A it all these | et 
n es to} 
hip 
‘ 1 We wor 
MAY 

The Shipy | iid, “But we ha 

dur note 

hey said lea ‘ Frame 
them. Sue us. Wed t what vou ¢ 
Put us int« bankruy 1 ea et 
A it you get Wi i iwew 

it pa 

Che Shipping Boa | We 

t the case Since 1 are f i i 
a t pay ind ‘ Vant the 
hips back on our har recount of 
eady having more t ‘ t ( let 1 
tl The world | e f hip 
thirty dollars a tor You default on you 
otes. We will go through the motion of 
putting them up for sale with the under 
standing that you will buy them i youl 
own notes—-at a discount of 86 per cent 
That will make the ship t you thirty 
dollars a ton.” 

Chat was to say, all a speculative buyer 
of Shipping Board ps had to say was that 
he would sooner go bankrupt than pay 
$225 a ton and the SI ipping Board would 
et him down to thirty dollar When thi 
egan the troublesom 1 dolphir ver 

rd fron 

Solvency ata Discount 

Chey aid, ““ What t! Y lre jetting 
these other peopie down to tt t dolla 
t 25 by putting the note ip to 

! about u Here are our note 
Put them up for sale We shall be very 
pleased to buy them in at a discount 
Sb per cent 

The Shipping Board said, “‘ You are so 
vent You can pay These other ire it 
olvent It ey cannot pa We nt want 
to lorce them into bankruptey It would 
discredit the merchant marine 

The dolphin shipowne1 aid, “So, be 
ause we are solvent and can’t afford to gi 
bankrupt we must pa that it?” The 
shipping Board said t t was it he sh ip 
owners said, “And now these speculative 
operators you ve beer vet-nursing have 
hips at thirty dolla a ton to run against 
hip Chat cost we S26 Is that decent?” 

The Shipping Boar iid “‘decent”’ wa 
ar sdenaite and “he dolphin shipowner 


mproved upon it and went away 

Yet the time came when the Shipping 
Board could think of nothing better to do 
than to send for them and ask what should 
be done to save the American merchant 
marine. That was when the Shipping 
Board thought it was lost because the Con 
gress had refused to pass the subsidy bill 
What occurred need not be paraphrased. It 
may be lifted from the record 
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First the American Steamship Owners’ 


Association, having been asked for its ad 
ice, wrote a letter, saying 








The association regard he f vir 
edure as f al 
The Shipping Boa ind Emerger 
Fleet ( poration s etire the bus 
‘ f of ating ps ar ‘ eratior 
ereinaft eferred ! and { private 
Phe ipp Boar I | ediate 
ip i ure te lesigr ‘ 
juipment or condition | At the wheel 
, f hipp 4,04 1 « 
1ining vesse or sale t \ rican citizens B VT 
vithout any restriction eemans 
ation between buve 


eisai tikes keeps you 
aa Savion se Seon ereonaie mentally 
d passenger and calm and 
ch may be “balanced 









hipping Board is unable to find buyers fo its use is 
ornme ern W Sone 08 Gea 
~ 1 ‘ } a re ! he a ew 


Talking it Over 











For several days the members of the 
Shipping Board passed this letter around epsin Gum 
with tongs. Then a committee of the Am 
erican Steam hip Owners’ Association wa Ts - 
invited down to Washington I'he , SI N. SEN to to sweeten and 
mittee was composed of Alfred Gilbert perfume the breath. 
Smith, president of the New York and Delightf flay : and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co Gale Carte grat \ 
president of the Pacific Mail Steamship ¢ ih 
R. H. M. Robinson, president of the United 
American Lines, Inc Chester B, Kellogg 
Vice president ol the Munso! teal is} | EN- EN 
Line; Emmet J. McCormack, treasurer of 











the Moore & McCorma Co 



































throp L. Marvit e | denta t . = 
lanag of the American Steamship Owr 
Associat 
Che Shipping Board fessed its tota 
frustration and asked what suggestion the 
we ya American Steamship Ow 
ers’ Association could offer. The gentlemen 
of the merican Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation said they had put their total wisdom 
in the letter rhey stood upo! t rhe 
following exchanges then occurred : - ‘ Niegere 
gawam Worden 
Commi Ion THOMPS Mi . +} Hiardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
" ae : “ee inene With “ won t part yee them tos con times cnaee Cnet 
entice AF re i ae your Teter, Bape pow Ft Agawam Esch 200; 12, $1.78 0, $32 
law ij ale owned merchant marin¢ Concord it , 1.50 100, $10 
cannot be maintained We didn't pet a“ Niagara ; stabs a grec 100,813 
tional aid referring to tl failure I the I b sur ' 
ib | Le) and there is no ind ition we Worden 13.61 100, $1 
can get a revision of existing laws. There Strong, wellroated vines ONLY 6S¢ 
it a fixed statement that in the present Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
it gs apr ate yned me int wf Siete dl nay Jae 
re it be successiu a my ed 
e first part of your letter you say Ihe 
association regards the fe wing procedure GRAPE ARBOR 
is | damenta The Shipy g Be i and j 
limerg ( Fleet ( | illo uld retire = ™.. a j 
f F ‘ I . = 
oe ae SRD & ee ae Te The Templin-Crockett-Bradley Co. 
CHUB . - RULOF : _ 5705 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Chio 
the parag aph that | ‘ perat il 
1t be successfu " iined, and en ———-—— ——— 
the proposal of the association is that the 
C,overnm t wi araw t mperatior 
ind the et effect of that i endering 
a turning over of what commerce we carry 
to toreign-flag ship I t that a logica 
onclusion from you tatement? 
Mr. SMITH In paragraph five of our 
letter it tated here are a few freight 
and passenger and mail se! es maintained 
by Shipping Board vessels the continuance ‘ 
of which ma be regarded as ¢ ential t 
nalionai interest 7 
COMMISSIONEI CHAMBERLAI Fror 
your letter it seems we are going to aband 
the sea 
Mr. RoBINSoOD I don't t k owe i 
gest the abandonment of the sea 
COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN As Con 
missioner Thompson has said, that the 
only logical conclusion to be reached fror 


your letter You Say I! effect, Mr. Robi: 
son, in the concluding part of that letter 


The Fyr-F yter Co., 2326 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, O 
that unless some aid is given or the law 


, tetas 
pat! NTS. ORD OF INVENTION BLANK 
amended it will be impossible to maintain a 


privately owned merchant marine We Victor J Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. 
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You Can Be Sure You Have 
the Best Electric Cleaner 
When You Choose the Royal 


The real test of an electric cleaner is in the 

ind thoroughness with which it does all the 

cleaning tasks that confront you in 
your own home. 

You can be sure you have such a 
cleaner when you own a Royal. 

Let a Royal Man make a twenty 
minute test on your own rugs. You 
will then see why, due to its wide 14 

inch nozzle and powerful suc 
tion, the Royal cleans more 
quickly. You will see why it 
is easier to use—why it in 
sures perfect sanitation—why 
its splendid design and con 
struction mean lifetime service 

Not only does the Royal 


thoroughly clean your rugs, but 
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also it keeps linoleum, bare and 
tile floors immaculate 


A twenty minute test 
will thoroughly convince 
you. There is a Royal 
Dealer near, who will gladly 
make it in your own home. 
If you don't know his name, 
write us 
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Boston New York 
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they have refused to give aid—referring to 
the failure of the subsidy bill—and they 
have refused to modify the laws. There- 
fore it is inevitable, if your statement is 
correct, that America must get off the sea. 

Mr. ROBINSON: I think that is probably 


| a practical fact. But I don’t think we 


recommend it. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: Suppose 
we disposed of our whole fleet to private 
owners and operators and the Government 
stepped out from under it. Wouldn’t that 
undoubtedly increase the competition that 


| you now have with foreign countries? 


Mr. SMITH: Undoubtedly. 
COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: Take our 


South American business not long ago. The 


Holt line entered into strong competition 
with our line. It cut rates. We met the 
cut. It was understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was ready to 
meet the loss. Suppose that line to South 
America had been privately owned. No 
one could have stood the competition. 

Mr. SMITH: You come back to the origi- 
nal proposition. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBE)\ LAIN: You gen- 
tlemen are practically suggesting that the 
Government go out of the shipping busi- 
ness; and yet it will follow that you leave 
the sea in the hands of foreigners instead of 
meeting the loss. I would like to ask 
Mr. Marvin a question. The British press 
has said the great American attempt has 
failed. What do you think about it? 

Mr. MARVIN: That is true. A great por- 
tion of the British press thought the defeat 
of the subsidy bill a great success, 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: For deep and 
underlying reasons known only to a few 
persons and to the members of this board 
we did certain things. Immediately a proc- 
lamation, or a statement, was issued by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association 
saying it was a foolish action. It was to the 
effect that the service we were trying to 
operate in the North Atlantic was doomed 
to failure, that the ships were inadequate 
and untrustworthy. 

Mr. MARVIN: The association issued no 
statement of that kind. The statement that 
got into the newspapers represented the 
views of certain individual members of the 
association, 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: I was under 
the impression that you gave the statement 
out. You are an executive of the associa- 
tion 

Mr. MARVIN: That statement was given 
out as the opinion of some individual mem- 
bers. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: But names 
not mentioned? 

Mr. MARVIN: Names not mentioned. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: Did you give 
the statement out? 

Mr. MARVIN: Not directly and officially. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: I don’t mean 
that. I am a newspaper publisher and know 
how men pass the alibi. Was it given out 
by you? 

Mr. MARVIN: I was asked by the news- 
papers for that. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: To be the 
intermediary? 

Mr. MARVIN: No, not to be the inter- 
mediary. Through my office pass two kinds 
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of communications: One, statements given 
out by the association, generally in the 
name of the president or myself as man- 
ager; two, individual statements of all 
kinds; statements that represent the views 
of individual members. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: It is very 
vicious for men to strike down an effort of 
their Government and lack the courage to 
identify themselves with the statement. 

Mr. MARVIN: Statements are printed 
every day to the effect that a prominent 
man, or So-and-So, makes a statement. 
That statement not only objected to a cer- 
tain course but suggested in certain terms 
and with vigor another course. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: That was 
mere subterfuge, that suggestion. It would 
have had this effect: It could not have 
been done until the next Congress met and 
the ships could not have been built for the 
next twenty-four months. So it meant fail- 
ure of American-flag ships to expand in the 
North Atlantic for the next three years. 
No committee of the association, nor any 
individual member of it, thought enough of 
the suggestion to come to this board or to 
any executive of this board and say, ‘* We 
think it is a mistake and we make this sug- 
gestion.”’” But they gave that statement to 
the press without the names or the identity 
of the men who uttered it; they gave it out 
through the agency of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association. The net effect of 
this was to advertise to the citizens of the 
United States, whom we hoped to induce 
to travel on these boats, that the ships 
were not adequate and could not be made 
adequate. 

Mr. ROBINSON: What is the statement 
to which you refer? 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: On the re- 
conditioning of the Agamemnon and the 
Mount Vernon. 


Construe it freely. This is the U.S. S 
B.S. S. Suspicion. Anything may be both 
true and untrue. You see how the rail 
roads say ‘‘ Bah!”’ and vanish; and how the 
dolphin shipowners go over the side, into 
the sea. Yet they might be helping. 

There are still the solitaire pl 
explained. They are the merchants, 
shippers, the people who buy and sell 
foreign trade. The Government has con- 
tinually sought to sell them the idea of a 
merchant marine; it has exhorted them; it 
has furnished them with argument. They 
have responded by exhorting each other; 
they have restated all the arguments in 
formal resolutions; they have not filled the 
ships; they have only the idea of a mer- 
chant marine. It has entered their minds 
without moving their bodies. The fact is 
not yet. They continue to buy c. i. f. and to 
sell f. o. b. and to leave the routing of their 
exports to the railroads. 

Business runs in old grooves. It has hab 
its. Besides, in business each man is for 
himself because everyone else is. The 
Government may have spent a great deal 
of money to provide a certain kind of serv 
ice—-for example, a regular and continuou 
cotton and grain service from the Gulf 
ports instead of the seasonal service pro 
vided by foreign ships, and the rates also 

(Continued on Page 84 
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if. Loutsvinve, Ky., Jan. | 
u-| gle sale of leaf tobacco on record has just 
°} been announced by the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Asso iation, which ‘ 
sold to Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
| Sixty million pounds of Burley Leaf, 
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~the best Burley ever grown in Kentucky, loi 
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Continued from Page 82 powers necessary for full and free operation This is the ship with which we can under- In either case the ships must pay. Private 
ry lower by reason of what of the merchant fleet. take to meet anybody’s competition and enterprise can make them pay by the simple 
1as done; and yet if a He replied, ‘‘No, it does not excel,”’ expedient of putting American cargoes on 
to do it for a penny a At this point the taxpayer is dropped over The Government asks, “‘Have you any American ships. It can do this in a volur 
than a Shipping Board the side. The allegory is expounded. thought as to how that kind of mere -hant tary manner, merely by intending it. The 
hipper forget that the Now imagine we stop dreaming in the marine may be developed? : ad Government also can make them pay. It 
omes once to the hand? first person plural; that we leave this night- The Department of Commerce answers: can put American cargoes on American 
ks the shipper, to excuse mare ship and come awake. “It may require at first some aid, but not ships. But there is a very important differ 
ipping Board may decide to There is first a fact to be discovered and a great deal, nor for very long. It may be ence between the way you should do it and 
vide another kind of service; then a question to be answered. The fact rested on the pride and self-interest of the the way the Government should do it. If 
all is one we already know. It is this: That ports it serves. Determine the liner route finance, industry and railroads, acting to 
members of the American we agree and disagree together as Amer- and the port on which it should base; then gether privately, make arr angements among 
going abroad in a body icans. We do it doggedly, selfishly, emo- assemble the business men of that city and the mselves whe reby American ships are fa- 
havea party with members _ tionally, patriotically, sometimes rationally say to them: ‘A liner service from this port vored with American cargoes, that is as 
ar, put themselves out to but always as Americans. If business does to South Africa can be made to pay. We other nations do with their own ships and i! 
an ships when the British not trust the Government and if the Gov- have surveyed the field. Here isthe report is nobody’s business. If, on the other hand, 
© accommodating as to ernment does not trust business, thatisonly on it. Examine it. If you wish to develop _ it is left for the Government to fill Amer 
garia’s sailing date to meet because they don’t, not because at the last that opportunity form a corporation or a_ ican ships it will be necessary no doubt to 
make them a very spe- point they cannot. For otherwise we must committee to operate the ships. Then send decree preferential railroad rates to and 
conclude that we cannot trust ourselves, men to the other end of the route to develop from seaboard for goods transported in 
moftheAmerican and in such case we had better hire outsid- the market, and keep them there. The ex- American ships, and to charge lower rates 
and while it we ers, not only to carry our foreign trade on pense of this youcanshare among you. The of duty on goods imported in American 
the New the seas but to manage it as well. Government will provide the ships. This ships than on like goods imported in foreign 
In this light, disagreeing as we may, yet shall be the home port of that route. flag ships. Other nations would call such 
trusting ourselves, we come to the question. There shall be no other ships on it. The measures flag discrimination.» We should 
n has been “And the question is, Shall we have an Government will stand under and share the become involved in a lot of unnecessary 
sl tito ss on SB , American merchant marine? loss with you for a time, and when the route and disagreeable controversy with them; 
solaes tea Gaeta al If the answer is yes, then either private is self-supporting then you shall buy the we should have to cancel a number of com 
wish to go on, It enterprise shall do it or the Government Government out.’” mercial treaties, much to the chagrin of the 
tish steamer. As soon as shall do it The Government asks, ‘‘Have you State Department.” 
known to some ardent Assuming that the mandate is yes--not broached this idea?”’ 
i smerican merchant merely a declaration of policy by the Con- The Department of Commerce answers Too Little Business 

rhe , Mt ned a er gress but a clear and final mandate from the “We have. We can name at least one 
ae : oo ge par oi ‘aa people that the United States shall have a great port where the business men are ready “It is wiser and more expedient for pri 
fear tea pi ‘ merchant marine— what argument have we under such a plan to assess themselves up vate enterprise to fill American ships. Iti 


1 " he ry bg oe coe te, with which to sell it to private enterprise? to the whole of the operating loss, the Gov- altogether better for the American mer 
enate Mr. Davis, of ernment contributing only the ships. The chant marine to be privately owned and 
er the profound discour What the Department Says Department of Commerce does not hold operated. Therefore the Government will 

of the American mer for this plan exclusively, nor for any plan ask you to take it, to own it, to operate it 

tardly absentees fron One may suppose that the Government dogmatically. Its province isnot transpor- for private profit and yet in the character 

takes counsel of its own wisdom. It calls tation. It is interested in transportation of a national trust. Before coming to that 
k the American people are in the Department of Commerce, the Navy only as means to commerce. It has thought point, let us consider what it is you are 
erchant marine must stand on Department, the Interstate Commerce an ideal way would be to treat railroadsand asked to buy. Just as immediately afte 
the absence of a constitutional Commission and the Shipping Board, It ships as two aspects of one great transpor- the war there was a delirious, irrational no 
iding Americans to travel on lays a map on the table. It draws on the tation machine. If we were able at once to tion that there would perhaps never again 
an ships havea multitude map a line from Maine, around Porto Rico, bring about those regional railroad con- be ships enough, so now, in consequence of 
quenters and we know no through the Panama Canal, to the Philip- solidations which have been imagined, then the collapse of that notion, there is a fixed 
traveling on them except pines and back to Alaska, saying, ‘‘Gentle- it would seem feasible for the railroads to idea that the world has too many ship 


onized by congressmen, The : ; ¥ : ore mn" 
well pray to be saved from men, there is our outline. Within that take over ships, each region considered in This is not true. The increase in the ship 


ople do these preposterous 


ridiculous touters at 


Washington outline certain industrial phenomena are relation to its power of originating export tonnage of the world in the ten years imme 
taking place. Having in mind these phe- traffic, so that ships might become the di- diately preceding the war was a sage mort 

ver, membere of Congress are not nomena, their tendencies, their projections rect oversea extension of our railroad lines."’ than 39 per cent. The increase la 
he y preposterous touters’’ of the in world trade, their future necessities, The Government asks the Interstate ten years, from the beginning of 191 at to the 
merican merchant marine. James A, Far what kind of merchant marine do we need? Commerce Commission if the regional con beginning of 1924, has been a little les 


ll, president of the United States Steel Doesthe Department of Commerce know?" solidation of railroads can be brought than 39 per cent. This means that if the 
orporation and chairman of the National The Department of Commerce says: about at once, It shakes its head. Nolook- world’s business had increased in the last 
Foreign Trade Council, commenting on the “All that has been surveyed. We divide ing further in that direction. The ship ten years at the same rate as during the ter 
preference of the American Bar Association, ships into three classes and discuss each problem is immediate. years last preceding the war, the relation 
Litt class separately. At the top is the great Now the Government addresses the of ship tonnage to the world’s busines 
‘he greatest subsidy our ships could passenger liner, of the so-called monster Navy, saying, “‘That outline on the map is would now be the same as it was at the end 
ein the everseas trade would be the sup- class for example, the Leviathan. Com- also our line of defense. What do you need — of 1913. 
ort of the American people. The greatest merce is not much interested in that class in the way of auxiliary ships to defend it “So it is not that the world has too 
dship under which they are laboring at of ship, It carries no cargo to speak of; it under any circumstances?” many ships. It is only that the world 
ent is the lack of such support. We does not promote directly that kind of for too little business. Ship tonnage is normal 
! not have a successful American mer- eign trade in which our necessities lie. It The Government Viewpoint business is subnormal. But by reason of the 
int marine unless its ships are more does bring some prestige to us, no doubt; fallacious idea fixed in everybody’s mind 
American shippers. That we might not think the prestige worth In addition to the ships already existing, that there are too many ships, the market 
not mean that American exports what it costs, purely from a business point the Navy Department needs for purposes — price of ships all over the world is less thar 
be confined entirely to American of view. But that kind of ship, we under of defense a number of large fast vessels. the cost of production. You can buy them 
Such a preposition is impractical, stand, is essential to the Navy, and we need Some of these in time of peace would run anywhere, good ships, at less than it would 
hipping is an international problem more than we have. If that is true, then as passenger liners, sisters tothe Leviathan. cost to reproduce them as they are 
require inward as well as outward the cost of building and running that kind Others would run as combination cargo and “There is one axiom that all you gentle 
It does mean that Americans of ship, above its true economic use and — passenger liners, of which, according to the men of finance swear by deeply. It is thi 
ys have a favoring spirit toward value, ought to be charged to the Navy Department of Commerce, we need more When a staple thing, be it a bale of cotton, 
eir own vessels on equal consid- under the head of national defense, by for the uses of trade. Fortunately it hap- a bushel of grain, a ton of pig iron or a 
nations have developed this something like the British Admiralty sub- pens that the very ships the Navy needs locomotive, is selling below the cost of pro 
ration in high degree and sidy to ships that in peace are passenger are such ships as are commercially needed duction, that is all you need to know about 
uccess is attributable liners and in war cruisers, scouts and trans to round out, or balance, the Government's it. You buy it. You buy it with your eyes 
ports. Then we know where we are existing fleet, which has an awkward pre- shut. Why? Because something is bound 
“At the bottom,” continues the Depart- ponderance of slow cargo boats. to happen to increase its value. At an) 
When Suspicion Reigns ment of Commerce, ‘‘you have the slow With all these data laid down, the Gov- rate, the supply will not increase; the de 
cargo carrier, the tramp, the drudge of the ernment is able to determine what kind of mand will. As to ships, one of two things 
a kind of nightmare in sea, carrying generally raw materials at merchant marine the country shall have. is bound to happen. Either the business of 
aware of the nature of | very low rates. We have not the ramifica- Then it has a conference with private en- the world will come back, in which cass 
None the less, he is help- tions of trade properly to support that kind terprise. There is a committee to represent ships will be worth more and more, or there 
of memory and imagina- of ship. Besides, it must be operated at finance and one to represent railroads and will be new wars, in which case a ‘ship will 
acute; the faculty of | very low cost, in competition with nations one to represent all that industry which has go to a great premium again. 
nd. This is that kind of that have certain natural advantages, one a direct future in foreign trade. “So now the Government puts it to you 
of which is cheap labor. It is a field in The Government says: Private enterprise, will you take the Amer 
ago the President had the which we should be badly handicapped to “Gentlemen, the picture. There is the ican merchant marine? Wall Street, will 
f the Shipping Board in, Some begin with. Moreover, it is not the kind of merchant marine the country needs for the you finance it? A very small matter, really 
i| had to be done, he said. They business we prefer, nor is it essential to the reasons given. Here is what we already The Government's entire fleet, the second 
Nmergency Fleet Corporation extension of our trade. Put that type of have in the way of ships; here is what must largest fleet of merchant ships in the world, 
ut on a business footing, he said. ship aside or let it take care of itself. be added, In what follows we shall under- is priced on the books at less than $230, 
nothing less. In order to bring “Between these two extremes--between stand that we are talking about what we 000,000. Railroads, will you fill America: 
it the boar d would have to delegate the monster ship and the slow cargo car- have. For if we do wisely with what we ships? Industry, will you prefer them? If 
omeone competent to put iton a rier— is the cargo liner, which may be also, have, and make it pay, what else we need you say yes, all together, the thing is done. 
footing Aye, aye. Would the and very often is, a combination cargo will come naturally to exist. Now the argu- How it shall be divided among you, how 
solve? The board would. Then and passenger ship. This character of ment. new building shall be immediately pro- 
nnounced that Leigh C. Palmer had — ship is displacing the tramp. It keeps a “The people of the United States are re- vided for, how much the Government will 
i sssed with power and appointed regular schedule; it arrives and departs solved to have a merchant marine. The contribute toward such ships as the Navy 
ssident of the United States Shipping like an express train, whether it is full or Government of the United States has de- calls for—these details may be worked out 
d emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. not. It produces that kind of transporta- cided that this shall be its character and at our leisure. If you say no, then the Gov 
very distinguished naval officer, tion in which service is the first considera- these its dimensions. The matter in debate ernment will proceed in its own way; and it 
ecently ired, with a liking for business tion, and for service it may charge high is only this: Shall private enterprise do it, shall be announced publicly that the mer- 
vut little training in it. After having been rates. It serves that manner of trade in or shall the Government doit? Youdonot chant marine has been offered on these 
pointed to the largest and most complex which we are increasingly interested want government ownership and operation terms to private enterprise as a national 
! task in the world he was asked by namely, trade in manufactured goods such of ships. The Government does not wish trust and that private enterprise has de 
~wapaper correspondents if _ resolu- as can afford to pay high rates in order to to be in the shipping business. Yet here is clined it.”’ 
1dopted by the board gave him all the — be delivered swiftly and by regular means. the thing to be done, in one of two ways. Continued on Page 89 
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hur Yule for the Arts in Trade Exhibit held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City I raph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


Such distinctive charm af so Little cost / 


—with a Klearflax linen rug 


To this artistic interior a Klearflax linen rug dirt, makes clean floors more easy to maintain [ 


adds its own distinctive charm. And the best The wide loom widths of Klearflax, joined For year round use 
part of it is that, with Klearflax, charm is so with the practically invisible seam (that never in all rooms 


inexpensive to attain! wears white) make a handsome background You know that “feel” of roughness that all 
— -so livable and artistically correct! new linen has. And you know how it sof 
Do you know that in Klearflax linen rugs tens with use. Klearflax too has a certain 


and carpets, you can get the same qualities of In no other floor covering do you find such roughness of texture because the tougher 


, flax fibres are woven in with the silky ones 
beauty and wear that you expect only in very acombination—lovely linen and the distinctive ri one Klearf \ "i 

. hese same fibres give icartiax a thic 
high priced floor coverings—and get them at Klearflax weave! When once you see Klear flat-lying body that does not cur! 


wonderfully small cost? Think of it—a Klear- flax you cannot possibly confuse it with other Klearflax has » new st 





flax standard 9 x 12 rug for $49; handsome floor coverings, for there is no other like it | cleanliness for wov 
all-over carpeting at $4.10 a square yard! 


ly thae dirt 


You should have no difhculty in see: y h I Vieartiax nciple of we 
1. The surface dirt is 
is all linen, you know, and takes lovely color reputable dealers carry Klearf ! , t i when you remove 


as only that fabric can. You see it in the rich iny difficulty, he 


Take itscolor beauty, forinstance. Klearflax thoroughly satisfactory floor « 


solid tones, handsome heathersand gay Picwick want, write tousand we will 
patterns. 


And you can get a Klearflax design to hat Send Jor this b oklet FREI 

monize with any interior scheme —charming Choosing the Rug for your Int 

small all-over patterns and smart bordered s the name of a | 

effects mation on floor coverings. Simp! 
Allover carpeting is enjoying a great vogue below. The Klearflax Linen Loot 

in fine homes. It gives a very rich appearance Minnesota; New York, Textile Bldg 


and, with the suction sweeper to get all the Fifth Ave 
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ens of thousands of folks are a lot happier 
and more contented since the new 
Overland Champion came into their 
lives. Theirs is the rare satisfaction of 
owning three cars all in one — probably 
the most useful closed car ever built! 
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Champion Economy Car 


Trunk at rear at small extra cost 


OUR ownership of an Overland Champion begins 
with an immediate saving in the price. You get a 
quality closed car—with complete equipment—with 


unparalleled utilities, reliabilities and benefits—with 


doors both front and rear—at a marvel of a price 


You get a Champion in all-purpose usefulness as well as 
in name. A great car for salesmen, merchants and 
farmers to use in their work. Removable rear seat and 
upholstery give 50 cubic feet of carrying space 
for anything and everything. Both seats adjust back 
ward and forward for tall and short people. Seats and 


upholstery make into a full-size bed in the car—your 


own hotel on trips 


A business car, family car and camping car in one! 


After the purchase price come all the proverbial Over 
land economies in gasoline and oil, in tires, in upkeep, in 
The bigger Overland 


engine is a revelation in power. The big Overland reat 


The patented Triplex Spring 
| | 


dependability in everything 
axle is a brute in strength 


cradle you over the miles and prolong the life of the cat 


Where on earth can you buy so much quality and 
No wonder happy owner 


] 


Champion the most automobile in 


tion for so little money? 


the world for the 


S695 


f.0.b. Toledo 
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“Remember to take off your overshoes” 


He we hated overshoes! In stormy, sloppy Heat can escape from a leather sole. Your feet 


weather mother used to insist that we wear are cool and comfortable in summer. Your feet do 
them. But her final caution was always to remember — not perspire and become damp. That is why leather 
to take them off. She knew that if we sat all day in’ keeps them warm in winter, too. 
school w ith them on, our feet would become too warm The ecoaputt.cf hanest leather 
that this heat could not escape and our feet would 
become “drawn” and damp and uncomfortable—that Leather is tough, strong and long wearing. Nature 
unhealthy feet and colds would result made it so. The tanning processes add to this 
. strength. Look at a piece of leather through a micro- 
Feet must breathe to be healthy scope and you will » that it is composed of thou- 
That is why we wear leather soles and heels. Leather — sands of tiny fibres—elastic, strong and_ resilient. 
is really a second skin to our feet. The natural pores These fibres make a material that is far more tough, 
of the animal's hide are retained in) good leathet far more strong than a solid, non-porous mass 


Through them our feet ac tually breathe. Leather soles and heels will hold 





Ask your doctor and he will tell your shoes in shape—keep them style 
you that this “breathing” of the feet \ fresh. Then, too, leather soles and 
in leather soles and heels is one heels are safe. Even in wet weather 
reason why there is nothing like om they do not slide on slippery. side 
leather for health He will tell vou walks. 
that a leather sole “gives” with every 


Phe Vanntie Tadastrede deme Ask for the all-leather shoe 

movement of your foot, vel if Is so dent upon the killers of cattle fo 

ae Se eee When you buy new shoes, ask to 
, prohibitive. yA genre +n see the all-leather shoe It has all 

have worn leather soles and heels in eorld competes on an equal foot the style, the comfort, the economy 


1 for the merican business 


sturdy that it supports the arch 
That is why the men and women who 


properly fitted all leather shoes all When you buy good leather yo of long wear and lasting good-looks 
get greater ' or you none 


their lives rarely have fallen) arches van you do when you buy al you are after. Insist upon shoes that 
, me ‘ t product , 
and flat feet 








le. let your feet breathe 


AMERICAN. SOLE ead BELTANG LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Continued from Page 84) 

Clearly, if private enterprise considered 
in these three great aspects cannot habili- 
tate a merchant marine, individuals acting 
as such cannot be expected to do it unless 
heavily subsidized by grants of public 
money; probably not even then. Anyhow, 
cash subsidies are apparently taboo. That 
way has been too often proposed and re 
jected 

So if private enterprise in those three 
great aspects says no, it becomes a govern 
ment job, and in that case the choice lies be- 
tween two ways-—namely, a method of 
straight, unlimited government ownership 
and operation, which almost nobody wants; 
or a method of operating government 
owned ships by separately organized com 
mercial units which ultimately may be sold 
as units, with name, experience, goodwill, 
prestige and personnel intact, along with 
the ships 

The intention, whatever it must be 
permanent. This is the imponderable asset 
that gives value to all physical means 
Without it all other assets are mucl 
costly junk. Wanting it, you cannot attacl 
a personnel to the job; wanting it, you car 
not incline business to your sign 


1s, 


so 


Uncertainty of Tenure 


Hog Island was the greatest, costliest 
shipyard ever built in the world. It was 
put on the block for sale and nobody would 
bid on it. Why? Because after the war it 
had no fixed intention. The same is true of 
the United States Shipping Board Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation. It has more physi 
cal more ships than any other 
corporation, public or private, on earth. If 
block in the 


assets, 


it were put on the auction 
whole—ships, properties, personnel and 
all—nobody would buy it. It has no per 


manent intention. Imagine in contrast put 
ting the Cunard Line up at auction. It 
would bring much more than the market 
value of its physical assets. Its personne! 
alone might well be thought worth more 
than its tangible properties 

Personnel is more valuable than ships. It 
is personnel that does it with ships. Wit 
out a permanent intention, with the word 
“emergency” on your door, with the thought 
of impermanence in everyone’s mind, you 
cannot build a personnel. You have to pay 
much more for mediocrity than mediocrity 
is worth, and you keep first-rate 
talent at any price 

Abroad, in London perhaps, at a lunch- 
eon where the lords and sirs of British ship 
ping meet the representatives of the 
Shipping Board on the occasion of a new 
chairman’s visit, aches with disap 
pointment. But if it were a meeting of the 
American Navy with the British Navy, or 
of American steel men with British steel 
men, or even a meeting of those dolphin 
American shipowners with British ship 
owners, one would not be disappointed. 
Simply, in the service of the Government’ 
shipping business we have not got the mer 
No wonder 

Representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board abroad, all the way to the 
top, must live in hotels and furnished 
rooms, temporarily. There is no security of 
tenure as the thing goes, and there is no 
telling when the thing as a whole will shut 
up. After the failure of the ship subsidy 
bill in 1923 it almost did shut up The or 
der was actually written at Washington to 
call in all Shipping Board boats and hau 
them out of the sea 

The functions and status of the Shipping 
soard’s representatives abroad are 
matic. Originally they were put abroad to 
be the eye of the Shipping Board over the 
foreign agents of the Shipping Board’s in 
experienced managing operators. The; 
were to be generally helpful toward intro 
ducing in foreign countries this new Amer 
an commodity called ocean transportation 


cannot 


one 


enig 
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Sometimes it was understood that they 
were to sell it themselves if they could; 
sometimes they understood they were not 
to sell it themselves, only to see that it was 
sold. They never knew what the next chair- 
man would want 

One might say 
wave the flag.” 

Another might say, ‘Don’t sell it at all 
Let the foreign agents do that.” 

Generally the policy was —and is — to let 
the foreign agents sell it, on the theory that 
we cannot sell it for ourselves. In France 
French agents sell it; in Great Britain Eng 
lish agents sell it; in Germany the Nort! 
German Lloyd sells it; over nearly the 
whole of Central Europe the North German 
Lloyd sells it. On the same ground the 
Shipping Board has American port repre 
sentatives, American directors of traffic 
American directors of operation, American 
general managers, American managers 
American assistant managers, and the like; 
but they sell nothing. They represent the 
interests of the shipowner--that is, the 
United States Government. The selling of 
the commodity and the cor trol of the busi 


Sell it softly Don't 


ness are in the hands of native foreigt 
agents over whom the Shipping Board’ 
representatives have no direct authority 

One may wonder at this, saying, ‘ How 


can you expect this American commodity 
called ocean transportation to be sold effe« 
tively in Germany by Germans who at the 
same time are passionately engaged in re 
storing their own merchant marine, 
Great Britain by the English who deeply 
resent our competition with their merchant 
4 Why shipping 


ow merchar 


marine should we not open 
offices of our 


dise 


and sell our owr 


The answer 


‘Because, for one reasor 
we don’t know ; 


how We haven't got the 


men Another is that in foreign countrie 
you must have foreign representation.” 
One says, “ Foreign representation, yes 


not foreign control of the business sucl 





as this. For example, the business you get 
in Germany is not got for American ships 
it is business got by the North Germar 
Lloyd people and turned over to Americar 
*ships for a commission. They control it 


In the same way, the business you get ir 


London is got by an English firm in its ow 


name and delivered by it to American ship 
for a commission, The English firm cor 
trols it.”’ 

The answer is that recently in Central 


Europe the Shipping Board did try oper 
ing some business offices of its own and the 
result was unfortunate It began to lose 


business at once 


The Australian Example 


One says, ‘Naturally. But what does it 
mean that when you try to move two or 
three offices away from the North Germar 
Lloyd you lose business It means that 
the North German Lloyd controls the busi 
ness It is the North German Lloyd’ 


not American 
What will happe n when the Ger 


business you are building up; 
business 


man merchant marine is restored and the 
North German Lloyd people } the 
Shipping Board good-by?”’ 

At this point it occurs to one to inquire 
how the Australians do it. They are op 
erating a government-owned fleet and the 
English shipowners are very mad about it 
In Australia House, London, one finds it 
the Commonwealth Line At the head of 
t ts a shrewd Australiar winging hi 
feet 

One asks him, “What do you sell at 
home? You charge the same rates as the 
english lines. You don’t pretend to give 
better service. What is the idea you se 
the Australians?”’ 


“The idea of insuranc 
‘Insurance ag: 
‘Against getting strung uy the | 


n snip « ombir sr 


14inst what 
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“Very good. But what are you doing 
here in Great Britain? What do you sell at 
this end?” 


“The same thing,”’ he answers Some 
English shippers want that kind of insur 
ance too,” 

One takes this back to the Shipping 
Board people, saying, ‘‘Here is what the 
Australians are selling. Is that what you 


are selling?” 

They answer, ‘‘ Yes; we've never thought 
to say it just that way; but that’s it.”’ 

One says, ““ Then knowing as you do how 
Englishmen feel about the competition of 
an American merchant marine, how can 
you expect a British shipping firm properly 
to sell a commodity of that character?’ 

This does not shake the point of view 
It is the official point of view. There are 
Shipping Board representatives abroad who 
want to sell the commodity themselves 


who know they can, who say it is better to 
sell it even badly for ourselves than to sel 
it through foreign agents who are in a posi 
tion at any time to walk off with the busi 


But they 
to sell that idea to the 
Board at Washington 
We come back to the incubuses 
What we must do to have a merchant 
marine is already known. The Government 


have never 
Shippir Ma 


ness in their pocket 
been able 


knows; the Shipping Board knows; the 
Congress knows In principle there is no 
lisagreement 

Do We Want Ships? 

We must have a conviction to begin 
wit We must have a clear idea of what 
we want. There must be a fixed purpose 
The word “emergency’’ must be erased 
from the name of whatever organization 
does operate ships; the suggestion of im 
pe must be put out of mind er 


rmanence 
tirely. The seven-headed Shipping Board 
must function in a Judicial manner; it must 
be related to ships as the Interstate Com 
merce Commission is related to railroads 

The La Follette Act, which now is the pre 

text for saying no on the part of those whose 
minds are already for other reasons made 
up that way it must capitalized. We 
must accept the fact that American sailors 
shall be the highest paid in the world, as 
they always were when we had them at all, 


as they were when we were a maritime 
power seventy-five years ago; and that 
American ships, not in spite of this but 


of it, shall be the best manned, the 
the 


because 


best operated most desirable ships on 


the sea If it is necessary in the last re 
ort for the Government to operate ships 
it must find the man who can find the men, 


t must give them the 
fail, cut off their he 
wise, no interference 
It i 
skill or 
a merchant 


and 


no i they 


power ol yes ar d 
ads; othe 


haven't the men, 
is needed to con 
either by private 
and make it pay. We 
for anything we 
rything necessary 


absurd to say we 
the ! 
duct 
or public 
have all 


whatever else 
marine 
enterprise, 
these requisites 
really mean to do, Eve 
ident and easily 
Not now for the first t 


self-ev within our power 


me lor a long time 


this has been true And yet every act ir 
tended to establish an American merchant 
marine appeal to take place inder a ig? 
ot deteat 

One would think, as concerning ships, 
that we were a people fascinated by the 
orb of futility 

One nall wonder Do we want hips? Is 
it the one and only delusion that we do? 
Or is it that 110,000,000 people have too 
many mind that they cannot imagine 


their own future either to prepare for a 
destiny that is inevitable or to alter one 
that is not thut as Alcibiades said of the 
Gree} when the needed ship to move 
their bodies you had to make their blood 
run cold 

Editor Not This 1 he fiftl f 
C f t Mr. Garrett 
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When you 
ave your motor 
re-conditioned 


It will pay you to use the best replacement 
parts you can buy. The new low prices on 
McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof and Superoyl 
Rings put them within reach of every pocket- 
book. For example, the Leak-Proof and 
Superoyl combination for such cars as Fords 
and Chevrolets is now only $8.00. 


And if replacement is needed on the other 
vital units of your motor—pistons, piston pins 
and bearings—it will pay you to see that they 
are of McQuay-Norris make. McQuay-Norris 
products have always been the highest stand- 
ard of quality. In design, material, accuracy 
of manufacture and satisfactory service they 
have been leaders for years. 

Made in all sizes and over-sizes for every make and 
model of motor Repair men, cylinder regrinders 
and dealers everywhere carry the complete Mc- 
Quay-Norris line of parts or can get them imme- 
diately from their supply house. Specify McQuay 
Norris replacement parts for longer and more eco- 
nomical transportation. 


mber 

me Poor replacement parts 

e can ruin a good me 
chanica/! job 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
. leax-(roor 


Original oil reserve 
for oil-pumper , 
e € c es oO} on each 
troke and empties ¢ 
up stroke, which ordi 
grooved rings 
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© one on ¢ pist 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS~- PISTONS-PINS~ BEARINGS 


McQuay-NoRRIs MFG. Co., General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


Factorie St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind. Toronto, Canada 
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ANCIENT FIRES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


I thought of some huge tomb in which the 
dead had come to life and beat upon the 
closed doors with their piteous hands. And 
my guide turned and gaped past me with 
distended animal-brown eyes as though in 
fact specters were crowding at my heels. 

A door opened. The room was like a 
prison cell, almost empty save for a table 
and a chair. A woman rose and came to 
meet mea little old woman. 

But I had known. I believe all through 
those weeks I had known and counted on 
her. Rarely does one shake off the first 
deep beliefs of childhood, and Aunt Geral- 
dine and Miss Cornelius had been my 
Providence, benign, devoted and often mi- 
raculous. ‘That Miss Cornelius should come 
to the rescue, beating her way through 
every obstacle, was what my boy’s egotism 
would have expected of her. And to her I 
was still a boy. 

But at first we did not speak or touch 
each other. It was only a few months since 
I had left them both in their shabby, peace- 
ful home, and too much had happened tous. 
I knew that I shocked her. And she looked 
very sad and quaint. A tired, heartbroken 
old woman, you would have said, gathering 
up her last strength--because someone 
needed her—and arrayed as any English- 
woman set on adventure, in tweeds and 
brogues and a felt hat from which the short 
gray hair hung in stiff wisps. Very gallant, 
all the same. 

And then suddenly some thought moved 
her and she made a motherly, protecting 


| sound, very odd and touching in her, and 
| we were in each other’s arms. 


We had always been good comrades, 


| rather painstakingly bluff with each other, 


but now we were both near crying. We 
murmured absurd, childish tendernesses. 
In the old days I had been just Euan. Now 
I was a part of the dead— Aunt Geraldine’s 
flesh and blood. 

Presently she drew away from me and 
sat down weakly and we took stock of each 
other. - 

“I knew you’d come, Corny.” 

“My dear, I was glad. I didn’t think 
anyone would want me again. I came as 
soon as I could get a boat. I left the house 
just as it was. I expect burglars have got 
in by now and taken your aunt’s silver. 

Sut I know she doesn’t mind.” 

“How did you find me?” 

She looked grim at that. 

“I didn’t find you not at first. I've 
been here three weeks. The hotel people 
didn’t know. I tried to find that— that 
man they call general. He wouldn't see 
me. I went to every official in this wicked 
city. I went to the palace and threatened 
them with the whole British Empire. For- 
tunately the British consul is a man of 
spirit, and I’m sure there’s a gunboat some- 
where already.” 

That was like her. She was as good as 
her stories anyway. In her stories ge- 
ography had never mattered much. 

“And then I ran across someone who 
knew you-a very large, unpleasant Ger- 
man creature who was quite extraordinarily 
kind and nice, if you know what I mean, 
and he told me. He told me where and how 
I could find Lisbeth.’’ She looked carefully 
away from me. “ My dear, I knew every- 
thing. And I went to her. I lied and 
schemed and bluffed my way through all 
those elaborate defenses of his, and when I 
got to her I told her the whole truth.” 

“Corny, you shouldn't. She was too ill.” 

“Euan, you are a rotten doctor if you 
don’t know better than that. The uncer- 
tainty was breaking her heart. She went 
straight to that man. I don’t know what 
she saidtohim. But she came back with the 
order for your release.” 

“Did she send a message to me?”’ 

“] have a letter which I am to give you 
when we are in England.” 

“She expects me to leave without seeing 
her?” 

“*My dear, she begs you to go. All that 
matters to her now is your safety. If any- 
thing happens to you—and he is bad and 
reckless enough “4 

“Is that the only reason?” 

She laid a withered old hand on my arm. 

“Euan, people don’t change. Of course 
he’s a murderer, and he tricked her into 
that second marriage. She was only half 
conscious. But she’s his wife all the same. 
She’s given him her word. You know how 
she is built. If I were in her place I’d run 
away with you. But, you know, there are 


things Lisbeth can’t do, even though they 
may be sensible and right things.” 

“He bargained with her?’’ I said. 

“Maybe he did. Yes, I think that is 
what happened. She wouldn’t tell me.” 

“He didn’t reckon with me. I’ve no bar- 
gain with him.” 

“ He will rely on her, and he is dangerous. 
She warned me ¥ 

““Where are they now?” 

“Outside the city— at the President’s 
villa at Las Palmas. You know, he has 
made himself dictator.”’ 

‘How can we get there?”’ 

“T have a sort-of carriage waiting —un- 
less the man has run away. They seem 
a queer, cowardly lot—afraid of thunder- 
storms.” 

“Will you go with me, or shall I go 
alone?” 

‘“‘Euan, must you go?” 

““Wouldn’t you?” 

She gave a grim one-sided little smile. 

“T’m old—I’m tired of life ” Then 
suddenly she flared up. ‘‘Nonsense! If I 
had fifty years to live, and wanted to live 
them all, of course I’d go!” 

“Then we'll go together.” 

The door was unguarded. The gates 
stood open. The sentries of that dreaded 
prison did not even seem to see me pass. 
They stood there like men turned to effi- 
gies by a spell, and down the length of 
empty street before us I saw what they 
saw —Fuego blotted out the distance. It 
blocked the vision like a crested, stupendous 
figure of evil, crouched and waiting. From 
its nearer horn the ascending wraith had 
become a great cloud that spread farther 
and farther over the city like a hand open- 
ing out slowly to grasp its quarry. To the 
east Agua waited, gray and silent as death 

A leaden gloom hung over us. The coach 
man of our ramshackle carriage threw a 
glance skywards, gathered up the reins, 
lashing his pitiful animal to the semblance 
of a gallop. 

But though I saw all this, it scarcely 
touched my consciousness. My thoughts 
were fixed ahead on this last move in our 
struggle. I could foresee nothing, and yet 
the sense of an impending event which 
should make an end, one way or another, 
was strong on me, and all my strength of 
mind and body concentrated involuntarily 
to meet it. The face of my surroundings 
told me nothing that could matter. 

And yet after a while I became more and 
more aware of them, as a man lost in his 
own thoughts will become aware of strange 
eyes fixed on him. I became aware of the 
many people in the streets, and of their 
silence. They ‘stood in groups at the 
corners, neither moving nor speaking. They 
might have been overwhelmed, transfixed 
by a terrific, half-realized fear. There was 
no traffic. Our carriage seemed the only 
moving thing, and it made a sinister break 
in that silence, rattling over the cobbles 
like a hearse through a death-stricken city 
The air tasted and smelled strangely sul- 
phuric and suffocating, and the light was 
fantastic, like the light of a black London 
fog. It seemed to have no source, and 
there was a gathering darkness overhead, 
and yet one saw things with a startling 
clearness. There was a pulsation, too, as 
though behind that colorless gray vaulting 
a fire glowed and died down agai 

Miss Cornelius touched my arm. 

“Rain,” she said. “There’s a storm 
coming.”’ 

But it was not rain. I awoke suddenly 
and completely to the knowledge of a gray 
falling dust. It was soft and feathery and 
horrible. Already it had covered the street 
with a pall, and the sound of our wheels 
had become muffled like the rumble of fu- 
neral drums. The cathedral by which we 
were passing loomed up through its gray 
gloom like a gigantic malformed human 
figure, the great crucifix held aloft in warn- 
ing and exhortation, the mouth agape, 
frozen like the vague faces of the people, in 
an exclamation of horrible foreboding. I 
could see the altar lights, like the lights of a 
distant harbor over a black tossing sea, 
and even as I looked away the cataclysm 
was upon us. It came down the wide 
avenue with an incredible swiftness, yet 
with an appalling deliberation. It was a 
wave—of the very earth on which we 
stood. I could see its monstrous undula- 
tions before which the houses on either hand 
wavered and went down. The great crucifix 

Continued on Page 92 
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$15.00 


(Western price, $15.50) 


This price includes metal 
chart and booklet. 
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The finish of the Stewart 
Speedometer matches per- 
fectly with the Ford instru- 
ment board. A beautiful and 
useful addition to your car. 


Blewaib 


MAGNETIC TYPE 






ADD OIL TO MOTOR— Keep lieve! be- 
tween crank case petcocks. Use light high 





grade oil. 





@ OIL—Fill oii cups. Give special! attention 





to commutator. 





GREASE—Fill all grease cups including 





cup on speedometer swivel joint. 





Note — 


To lubricate new style tan bearing, un- 





screw plug and use heavy fiuid oi! 





OlL—Apply oil to all bearing surfaces 





not supplied with oil cups. 


GREASE —Fill all grease cups 
wheel bearings liberally. 







Grease 


O1L—Drain oil from crank case, following 


directions in Ford manual. 





GREASE—Add grease to differential not 


more than one-third full. 





@ GREASE — Reduction gears in steering 


wheel. 
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When acolored dial appears, 
the hinged chartcanbe pulled 
down to serve as a constant 
reminder, until the needed 
lubrication has been attended 
to. Then the chart may be 
snapped up out of sight. 


Tells You When and Where to 
Oil and Grease Your Ford Car 


Read how Lubrication Chart reduces your 
expenses and lengthens your car’s life 


HERE are various colored 

numerals on the season mile- 
age dials of this Stewart Speed- 
ometer, which automatically turn 
up at regular intervals. For each 
colored numeral that turns up 
there are full lubrication direc- 
tions on the metal chart, which 
is hinged below the speedometer, 
as illustrated above. 


For instance, a red numeral turns 


lubrication. 


from crank case” and “add grease 
to differential.” 


Burned out or worn out parts, 
causing expensive repairs, are 
almost always due to lack of 
Save money, avoid 
trouble and lengthen your car’s 
life by using this Stewart lubri- 
cation chart. 








up every one thousand miles. By 
referring to the metal chart you 
will note that opposite the red 


dot are instructions to 


7) 


drain oil 


Nothing to remember. Nothing 
to write down. It’s absolutely 


automatic. An exclusive feature 
with the special model Stewart 
Speedometer for Ford cars. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, Chicago, U.S.A. 








CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 


USED ON 9 MILLION CARS 





Watch Your Speedometer! 


Avoid arrest, fines or imprisonment. Don 


guess your speed. Know it. It's more di 
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watch 
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It costs money to guess your speed. Th 
Stewart Speedometer will accurately re 


ord your speed at all times 





Avoid Repairs 
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|| art Speedometer for Ford cars 
we include this little book 
containing full lubrication Si 
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And he shook me off, laughing malevo- 
lently 

The stream took us. Through the gray, 
floating haze I our companions 
women with children locked against their 
soldiers who had flung away their 
arms, men clinging tenaciously to strange 
and trivial things that they had rescued 
from their crumbled homes, thieves laden 
with senseless loot, blind beggars like scraps 
of driftwood, 
hither and 
sometimes thrown 
side the tide and 
clawing the air in ago 
nized desolation, now 
caught back again and 
whirling on, 
pariah dogs with star- 
ing ribs and lolling 
tongues 


And still 


Saw 


breasts, 


tossed 
thither, 
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the pri st 
led. The light magni 
fied him He became 
a towering, hero 
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mountains into valleys. It 
Miss Cornelius less than 


might turn 
couldn’t make 
that. 

I remembered how I had met her run- 
ning that night, in the little lane, her gray 
hair flying, her fists clenched, her elbows 
tucked to her side. Now the race was over. 
She was very small and tired and breath- 
less, like a bird beaten to the ground by a 
great wind; but she had won. 

She had 
meant to escape 
from me. But 
she was glad, in 
spite of herself, 
to have me back. 
She patted me 
gently and re- 
assuringly. 

“* My dear, it’s 
an earthquake, 
isn’tit? I wrote 
about an earth- 
quake once. It’s 
so absurdly like 

all but the 
suffering; one 
doesn’t realize 
that enough 
adventure, I 
never thought 
I'd have a real 
adventure. You 
must go on, 
Iuan. You must 
save her from 
that man and be 
happy. Never 
mind about me 


If He Coutd Onty Have Brought One Life to Her, That Inexplicable Spirit Which Had 
Opposed and Beaten Him Would Have Been Appeased 


figure. His vestments spread about him 
like great bright wings 

From Fuego’s invisible came the 
voice and the light. The earth was disin 
tegrating under our feet. At any moment 
a new crater might form, swallowing the 
whole city into its flaming bowels. It was 
for us the last day of the world, There was 
mily thing for which destruction 
waited--I had to reach Lisbeth before the 
end. Until then, in my crazy omnipotence, 
I believed that I could hold all hell in check. 

And then suddenly I became aware that 
I was alone. Miss Cornelius was no longer 
with me, and, sick with fear and remorse, I 
ran back, fighting the tide. I shouted her 
name, peering into every ghostly face that 
drifted past me. And at last I found her. 
She had dropped out and was lying by the 
roadside on a heap of stones. I don’t know 
why, but she made the whole scene seem 
crazily unreal. How had she come there 
this little old Englishwoman, this quaint 
fragment of peaceful Stoneborough life? 
What storm had cast her up into this mad, 
reeling world? And how unchanged and 
unchangeable she was. The disorderliness 
was so much herself —the hat that had 
fallen off, the tousled hair—so odd, eccen- 
tric looking, but unconsciously and 
utterly a gentlewoman to the last. Fuego 


crest 


80 


always a little shaky 
But it 
very 


It’s just my heart 
your dear aunt used to worry so. 
doesn’t matter now. I’m glad 
glad 

She nestled against my shoulder, and in 
that movement, unconscious and wistful, 
all the hidden lovableness of her was made 
manifest—the lovableness of a child that 
had grown gray and withered, but had 
never grown old. ' 

She would never grow old now. 


so 
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OR a little while we might be safe. We 

had slipped from under the claws of the 
destroyer, intent on a bigger victim, and 
from the heights whither we had fled as in- 
stinetively as drowning rats turn land- 
wards we could look back over the gray 
carcass of the city to Fuego, looming, pale 
and distorted, through its own clouds. 
They broke with a terribly increasing fre- 
quency from the mountain’s disrupted 
flanks and, laden with a black burden of 
molten rock, rushed skywards and then 
spread, seeming to reach out at us cower- 
ing on the hills opposite. But at the last 
moment, as though all the forces of ruin 
were destined for the city itself, the direc- 
tion of the blow changed, and only the 
fringe of ash-laden twilight reached us. 
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To the west Agua stood out in clear, dark 
outline, a watching partner, spectral and 
sinister in its appalling quietude. 

Men and women dropped where they 
stood, annihilated by exhaustion. Without 
exception their faces were turned towards 
the eruption, and their expression was 
like that of small helpless animals, hypno- 
tized into an agonized inertia by an uncoil 
ing snake. No sound came from them. The 
very children were silent and tearless 

There had been one half-hearted effort 
to.storm the high white walls that guarded 
the president’s villa, which seemed to offer 
a sort of sanctuary, but it was a spent 
wave. A handful of legionaries at the gates 
had only needed to fire over their heads. 

They let me pass. I wore their uniform 
At any rate, I was not one of those despised 
Dagoes. I found myself in a garden which 
must have been very lovely. Now the 
flowers lay broken and gray hued under a 
layer of poisonous ash. The trees had been 
stripped to skeletons, as though they had 
been dead a hundred years 

A sentry saluted me at the open door. I 
met the baron himself in the suffocating, 
floating dusk of the corridor. He stared at 
me as though I had risen from my grave, 
then shrugged his shoulders, making a wide 
and reckless gesture. 

Herr Graf. Do your worst 
There is ruin, I think, everywhere.”’ 

And so I came to that last meeting. I try 
to relive it, to recapture its emotional at 
mosphere, to see it as I saw it then 
situation beyond tears, beyond hatred or 
condemnation. I remember all that he was 
and all that he had done, and vet I should 

fail utterly if I could not make others 
realize as I did--and I had ca 
enough to hate and condemn him 
that somehow and above all else he 
was tragic and alone 
I can see the big bare room and 
table set at right 
open balcony overlooking the city 
I can see him sitting there, in front 
of a litter of maps and documents 
as though the earth were not giving 
way under his feet, his profile sharp 
drawn against the unholy light, his 
arms stretched out in front of him 
the hands clenched as though he had 
tried to lay hold of something that had 
evaded him. The whole gesture was elo 
quent of a culminating effort and of a sort 
of bewilderment. I know that even at that 
glimpse of him my temper chang I had 
a clear and final vision of one outstanding 
factor in our relationship. He might kil 
me—or I him—but somewhere beyond thi 
antagonism I 


on some other plane — he and 
I belonged to each other 


“Go on, 


asa 


Ist 


the angles to the 


red 


And the sight oi 
his pain hurt me as though I had loved him 

I must have made some sound He 
turned slowly towards me and his face be- 
came an empty shadow 

‘You see, I keep my word, Lisbeth.”’ 

And then he laughed a little, at all three 
of us, bitterly enough, but without malice 

The city that was to have been the nu 
cleus of his fabulous empire was gone 
Thousands who would have been his tool 
lay under its ruins. His power hung in the 
balance. But he was thinking of Lisbet! 
and of her judgment of him. She 
symbol, the very talisman of hi 
and he could not hold her 

After that one involuntary glance I did 
not look at him. She had been standing 
against the outline of the wide low window, 
almost merged in the darkness, and as sh 
moved I saw the expression of her face. It 
had been one of peace and resignation suc! 
as men wear who have done with all de 
mands on life. She had believed me dead, 
and death was mercifully inevitable and 
close at hand. 

Now she was transfigured. In the ter 
rible and splendid egotism of love we were 
both caught up by an ecstasy of happiness 
We believed that the end was react 
for us in those increasing blasts of tame and 
darkness. But we were together and we 
were free. That stern, half-fanatical recti 
tude of hers that knew no compromise, 
even with the forms of honor, recognized 
the sanction of death. Death itself was 
nothing. Life had been the unendurablk 
disaster. It was nearly over. And so wit] 
out a word or gesture we gave ourselves to 
each other. 

In that strange half light he must hay« 
read our faces. He stood up sharply. 

‘I am still alive, Fitzroy,’’ he reminded 
me. ‘‘And she is my wife.” 

I answered without looking at him, and 
in my utter peace I believe I smiled 

Continued on Page 96 
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T'S often said that manufacturers promise too 
much for their products. For 36 years all our 
products have been made to bring satisfaction to 
you and honor tous. We promise little, believing 
that long service and satisfaction are far better 


th in guarantees or boasts. 


Our curiosity was aroused 


One day last summer a customer sent us a binder 
for repa He said it had seen hard use and needed 
i new lock. That binder was 24 years old! 

We knew our binders would last years and 
vears—but 24 years! Right away we wondered 
who had the oldest, so we asked, in our advertis 
ing, to hear from those who thought they had 


the oldest Baker-Vawter binders. 


What it led to 


Baker-Vawter Company, Sept. 18, 1923 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Gentlemen 

We have a binder—in current, not transfer, use 
which we wish to enter in your “Old Binder Contest.” 
It is marked “Size C, patented 1891.” 

This binder has been in daily use since January 1, 
1892, as an order binde r It h is never been rep iired 
and apparently is in as good condition as the day it 
was bought. 
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guaranteed it 
for one year- 


they used it ‘for thirty-one 


We use your new ledger binders for machine book 
keeping and find them very satisfactory, also a battery 
of your steel filing sections that are giving us the best 
sort of service , 
Very truly yours, 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 


Signed) M. B. McLellan 


A remarkable record 


From nearly two hundred contestants the young 
est of the ten oldest had seen 24 years’ service 
Several were 28 years young, but the Methuselah 
of them all was thirty-one years old. 31 years in 


constant use and still quite capable of going on 


What it means 
Our binders today are built better than any of 
these old ones. We ve learned a great leal since 
1891. We have better materials to work with, bet 
ter designs, better methods. You ought touse these 
binders in your ofhce. There's one for every use 


Real economy 


Figure price against service —so many dollars, 
many years service. Figuring cost per year, y 
will probably find Baker-Vawter binders are th 
least expensive you can buy. Let us tell you about 
them. Send the coupon 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Onginators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTOD 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass Benton Harbor, Mich 


San Francisco, Cal 


Kansas ( ity, Mo 
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HE pungent, spicy fragrance of Van 
Camp’s Tomato Soup is a pleasing fore- 


1 cast of a perfect meal. There’s a refreshing dif- 
ference in the full flavor and glorious natural 
i color of this rich, bracing, appetizing soup. 


Luscious, vine-ripened Indiana 
tomatoes—the season’s choicest! 
—pure, rich, creamery butter !— 
rare piquant spices!—are skillfully 
blended in Van Camp’s fascinat- 
ing, immaculate kitchens. 


You'll be delighted with all Van 
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Camp’s delicious Soups—Tomato, 


Ox Tail, Vegetable, Mock Turtle, 
Clam Chowder, Consommeée. 


The appealing taste comes from 
tender, succulent vegetables, 
savory meat stock, pungent spices 
and other good things—skillfully 
blended to retain all the natural 
freshness of flavor. 

















“Something Good for = ay Meal” 
Van Gmp's 















A “New Book 


on Foods 








“What to Serve and How to Serve It 
PRbcins tne Ragen ntains Many ne +- racti 
cal recipes It is full of he sipful i dea 
pleasing dishes ofusely illustrated 
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Evaporated 


MILK 
Riese 


your tomato s up 
with Van Camp's 
Evaporated Milk. I: 


is so rich and cre amy 


© pure and full 


flavored that your 
soup will have a deli 
cacy and savor hever 
achieved with ordi 
nary milk. 

The same qualities 
that make it so good 
for creaming soups 
and wravies will make 


your favorite for 


all cooking and bak 
ing purpeses Van 
Camp’s is pure, whole 
milk, « vaporated to 
the consistency and 
ood value of rich 
cream. Its sanitary 
ealed container 
ecps it fresh 
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earthly law, and so I had 
I would have saved Paula. You 

mdemned her.” 

Chat would have been despicable if it had 
not been for his deadly sincerity. It was 
the truth as he saw it and it took him be 
yond the reach of ordinary judgment 

“We shail not survive her,” Lisbeth said 

“Please God, we shall,” he answered 
“And I have your word.” 

“T shall keep it. Euan knows that. So 

you want will remain with 


she did not answer 


and pitiful eye It was a 


loud, “It 
1 
k 


they carried 
Stoneborough — and 
me And [| ki a 
cuuse You | 
at | waa, | 
emands that I 
beth — 4 set 


lesser 


itl 


don't 


give them you I 
your own terms 
ome trum ry 


10 choles 


me | 


remain? What will remain 

Is that all you think 
dear’? -he mocked her 
and passionate gay 
But 
let youg I'll have none of that 
) nobility You belong to me 
You loved me as madly a L loved you I 
! all make you remember.”’ 

She turned to meet his eye She could 
not help herself. There was the old magic, 
But aero ts music there must have 
liseord upon another, for I 
that when he touched her she shrank 
And for the first time her 

down and she cried out 
fiercely and piteously, “Oh, Euan, | 
and I could be de 


ur body 

1 A} my 
with-a sort of tragic 
et ‘you're trying to frighten me 
L'il never 
play-acti 


SOUT ce d one 
know 
back from him 
elf-« 
to me 


wish 


ontrol broke 


that just you 
stroved! 

It was from the heart 
whelming. He staggered 
go up as though te ward 

* Lisbeth!’ 

Even then she pitied him. She made an 
involuntary gesture of helpless regret 

‘I’m sorry. Ishouldn’'t have said that 
not before Forgive me. Let us be at 
peace with each other.’ 

“TL have given you everything that makes 
life worth living,” he said confusedly 
* she answered. 
I don’t understand. I have 

What else should I have 


convincing, over- 
I saw his hand 
off a blow 


you 


‘You have been pitiless, 
* Pitiless? 


fight. 
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There are dead 
And now 


“What has it brought? 
people everywhere, all round us 
it is all over.” 

He laughed like a man released from a 
nightmare. It was as though suddenly he 
had reached the real barrier between them 
and found that after all it was a trivial 
thing. He went to the window. He wrung 
my heart. He was showing her the world 
offering it to her. 

‘Everything is to begin Why, God 
himself does for me in an hour what might 
have taken years! That ramshackle, absurd 
city is swept away for me. I shall build 
again—here—in safety the great heart 
of Central America. Nicaragua is ready, 
San Salvador. They will join up with me 
at the signal. You think I am overwhelmed 
by this outbreak. But I knew that it must 
come 

“There were warnings enough. I have 
withdrawn everything and every human 
being that matters into safety.” 

“Then,” I said, “you left those men down 
there purposely —to die.”’ 

He turned to confront 
uncertain, attacked from an 
quarter and aware of danger 

“They are my worst enemies.” 

You would have been merciful to shoot 


me, perplexed, 
unexpected 


them 

And now Lisbeth came close to me, look- 
ing into my face. I think that she saw me 
as | was for the first time. I knew that he 
was afraid of her and of that 
in her. But he held himself finely, sure of 
himself and his final justification 

‘Where have you come from, Euan?”’ 

‘From the prison.” 

“Did they torture you there?"’ And as 
I did not answer, she went on quietly, ‘How 
many others were there with you?” 

‘l don’t know. I never saw them. It 
was too dark.” 

‘Were they there when you were re 
le ast ad ed 

Yes.” 

Her eyes were on him. Their fiery blue 

must have been hard to meet 
Are they there now-—-down ir 

place?” 

Hea 

‘They 


sternness 


that 


ented proudly 
were condemned. They were 
traitors. They were responsible for the 
death of some of my best men. If I had 
wanted to release them I should have had 
a mutiny on my hands. But | did not 
mean to release them.”’ 
“You must release them now.” 
He shook his head, smiling faintly as 
though she had been a child 
“T cannot and I would not. It is 
reasonable to ask for such a thing.” 
“It is no time for reason.” For now I 
had remembered my faceless companions, 
and I pleaded for them — not with him, but 
with her, as though their lives were in her 
hands. And he turned to her, too, fighting 
me step by step, torn by a conflict of 
emotions that gave him a look of gaunt 
suffering 
‘You must not ask what is impossible.” 
“1 do ask it,”’ she answered 
“Tf I gave the order for their release no 
one would obey me.” 
“You know that is not true. Or if it is 
true, then go yourself.” 
‘You are asking for my 
wish me dead.” 
‘IT am asking you to save yourself.” 
‘Il am never safe whilst they are alive.” 
“Since when have you thought of 
afety?” 
“T took my dangers when they were in- 
evitable,” he answered. “I never sought 


un- 


death. You 
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them —but and that was for your 
sake.”’ 

“Then for my sake now.” 

He put up his hand and I saw that he was 
trembling 


“You think 


once, 


so much of life. You talk of 
its sanctity. And now you are prepared to 
sacrifice me. What does it mean? Is there 
a meaning anywhere?” 

**My life and yours don’t matter,” 
answered. ‘‘But other men’s lives 
matter always.” 

He stared at her as at an enigma. 

‘You want me to set free a pack of trai 
tors who would have spared you as lit- 
tle 4 

She persisted steadily. 

‘You must.” 

“Lisbeth, sweetheart, you don’t under 
stand. The little things confuse and blind 
you. If I set these men free they would 
never rest till they had me down. The 
struggle would have to begin again. I 
should be sacrificing my friends to my 
enemies.”’ 

‘You can’t leave men to die like that.” 

1 could see his bewilderment. To him it 
was simple and obvious that they should 
die like that. It solved his problems. Her 
opposition baffled him, her appeal shook 
him to the heart. And yet he knew that it 
was a vital opposition —the whole of her 
pitted against the whole of him —and that 
her appeal was the last would ever 
make. And as they there, 
fronting each other in that unearthly light 
of destruction, | remembered them as I had 
seen them that night in her father’s 
house -how even then I had recognized 
that fierce and elemental attraction which 
drove them into each other's arms, and 
which in its essence was an uncompromis 
ing, implacable hostility 

“I beg of you, for pity’s sake, for ail our 
sakes, if there is to be any peace for 
us + 

“T ean’t, Lisbeth.” 

He took a step towards her. I think he 
meant to take her in his arms, then and 
there to overwhelm that enemy spirit by 
the sheer force of his passion sut 
shrank away from him. 

*You horrify me.” 

At that he stood quite still. It was the 
end—the ruin of his world. I pitied him 
with the intensity of an inexplicable under- 
standing. He did not know what it was 
he fought. He only knew that he was 
beaten. He made a little movement of the 
hand. 

“You 
he said. 

So I also had mattered to him 

He turned away from us both towards 
the window. A great column of black 
smoke rose from Fuego’s new crater and 
spread out overhead like the foliage of a 
terrible tree. It was growing darker, with 
only now and then a streak of fire to reveal 
us to one another. And as he stood there 
| believe that he foresaw the end and knew 
its inevitableness. 

“Will you come with me, Fitzroy? 

I nodded. I knew that he was looking at 
her. I knew what was in his eyes, and even 
for her sake I could not have failed him. 

My poor companions must have been 
dead long since. But the issue was not any 
longer that of their life or death. He called 
for volunteers. Half a dozen responded, 
among them the baron, who, I think, had 
lost faith in his gods and no longer cared to 
live 

But halfway down the road back to the 
city I saw the whole summit of Fuego lift 


she 
they 


stood con 


she 


break my heart —between you,” 


ye 
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like the lid of some appalling caldron and 
the ghastly contents of fire and lava pour 
down its wrecked sides upon the ruins of the 
condemned city. Then after that one hor 
rific explosion a night descended upon us, 
so absolute that it was like a sudden blind- 
ness. 

I thought I heard his voice calling to me 
challengingly, with the old laughing friend 
liness, “Fitzroy! A Fitzroy to the rescue!” 
But that must have been an illusion. For 
the thunder of Fuego beat down every 
other sound. 

For hours I groped my way through 
those black, suffocating folds, not knowing 
what remained. Then gradually a faint and 
evil light returned. Through the yellow 
haze a strange rayless sun stared down on 
us and on a world that was like a face 
ravaged by a terrible disease. Only Agua 
remained unchanged, standing aloof and 
spectral in its cynical passivity 

It was I who found General John Smith 
He had evidently tried to reach the prison 
and failing that had fought his way into the 
ruins of an unknown house. The inmates 
must have ail been dead long before he 
reached them, but he had dragged their 
bodies out, one after another, with a blind 
I think he must have felt that 
if he could only have brought one life to 
her, that inexplicable spirit which had oj 
| and beaten him would have 
appease d. 

Sut at last a piece of falling masonry had 
crushed him between the shoulders 

He was not dead, but speechless 
with all the power gone from him 

We brought him back to her 
stretched out on the rough litter, his slender 
limbs composed and straight, his face 
smoothed out into an expression of a lofty 
and inscrutable serenity He might have 
been a knight brought back from an hon 
orable field of battle 

We set him down by the wide window 
where he had left her, and where there was 
most light and air. And for three days he 
suffered as few men called upon to 
suffer, and made no sign A priest was 
brought to him and the last sacraments 
administered. He surrounded himself at 
that end with an extraordinary dignity. It 
was not possible to believe that he had 
sinned. To him murder had never been 
murder, but an inevitable part of the great 
and only adventure. In his own heart there 
had never been any doubt or question. It 
was the doubts and questioning of others 
that had overthrown him 

Neither did we think of him as guilty 
Lisbeth sat by him with her hand on his, 
and though her presence seemed to comfort 
and please him, I think that he had given 
her up—that he had passed on to wider 
considerations. I know he smiled at both 
of us, wistfully, wryly, like a strong man 
who has been made game of by children. 

But after that his eyes fixed themselves 
on the mountain beyond the buried city 
Its rage was over. It had gone back, ex 
hausted and satiated, to its old silence. A 
pale wraith of smoke trailed against the 
placid blue of the sky. And he smiled 
faintly, in secret understanding and salu- 
tation 

And so died 


persistency 


posed beer 


are 


EPILOGUE 


W FE HAVE gone back to Stoneborough. 
In its great peace it is hard to believe 
in our own past — hard to believe in the vio 
lence of men and Nature. An immemorial 
quiet seems to brood over our English earth 

But sometimes at nignt I wake up and 
see Fuego as clearly as though I were back 
there on the hills overlooking the city. I 
can see the steady, slender column of smoke 
that goes up night and day to remind men 
who forget so easily — that the old forces are 
not dead. The ancient fires smolder be 
neath the surface and one day they will 
blaze up again. 

And then, strangely enough, I see Old 
Stoneborough, lying black and extinct un- 
der the moon, guarding her wisdom. 

The next day, perhaps, in the rather dull 
faces of my fellow citizens, who seem so 
benignly and kindlily content, I fancy that 
' catch the uneasy reflection of some dis- 
tant glow. And I wonder if they are really 
satisfied or even if it is well that they should 
be satisfied. 

I remember the old 
that is the danger.” 
to face. 

But Lisbeth and I love each other. What- 
ever comes, that is our strength and our 
safety. 


baron —‘‘ Peace 
One that we will have 


THE END 
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If You Don’t Know 
3-in-One Oil 


Here is you opportunity to get acquainted 


Upon request, a generous sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and a DeLuxe Edition of the 3-in-One 
Dictionary will be sent you free. The Dic- 
tionary is illustrated and explains hundreds of 
ways you can use 3-in-One Oil in your daily 
life. “There are 79 uses in the home alone. 


Make your request today. Use the coupon or 
a px ystal. 
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Size is most economical. Con- 


The 8-0z. Household-Factory | 
tains more for the money. 


Outstanding 


In every industry there is one outstanding 
product. 


Among oils it is 3-in-One. ‘This famous 
trade mark—the Big Red One 


throughout the civilized world. 


is known 


There are three major reasons why 3-in-One 
has so many outstanding uses in sky-scraper 
and cottage, in factory and office, indoors 
and out. 


3-in-One Oils 





3-in-One Prevents Rust 


3-in-One oils every light mechanism — and oils it right. Pen 
etrates quickly and stays put. Won't 
clocks, machines, 
machines—anything about home, 


yum or ary out I ry 


typewriters, sewing hinges, bicycles, talking 
office or factory that ever needs 


oiling. 


3-in-One cleans and polishes fine furniture and woodwork; 
painted or varnished floors; 
mirrors 


oilcloth and linoleum; windows and 


3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on every kind of metal 


surface, plain or nickeled I'ry on bath room fixtures, fire arms 
gas ranges 

Think of the convenience of having in one bottle or ca i product 
that will do all these things—and do them all so well 

There are two ways to make sure that you get 3-in-One isk for 
it by name and look for the Big Red One on the label 

Sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-07. and &-oz. bottles; also iu 
$-oz. Handy Oil Cans 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St... New York 


and Montreal 


Factoric¢ 


-in-One 


The High Quality All ’Round Oil 
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““No Admittance!” 

Behind this brusque sign in a sec- 
tion of the big Dalton plants lies a 
long, sunlit workshop which only 
Dalton officials and a few confiden- 
tial employes are allowed to enter. 

It is the Dalton Experimental De- 
partment—the “‘Mystery Room,” 
where Dalton improvements are 
evolved and new models are born. 

Here it is that Dalton engineers 
and their assistants— men who have 
dedicated their lives to Dalton serv- 
ice—dream and plan, sketch and 
build. Here they search out ways of 
making the superlatively good Dal- 
ton even better. Here they fashion 
new machines to lighten more and 
still more the figure burdens of the 
world; here they test the life of every 
part of these machines before the 
public sees them. 

The men in charge of this depart- 
ment are the same men w ho, twenty 
years ago, sprang into prominence 
by inventing the 10-key Dalton 
adding-calculating machine. They 
are the same men who have con- 
tinued to announce improvement 





after improvement, each without 
precedent in the realm of mechan- 
ical figuring. 

Just a few years ago—and from 
this very workshop—these same 
Dalton engineers gave to the world 
the New Dalton Super Model Line, 
a complete series of super figuring 
machines, matchless in their simplic- 
ity, speed and versatility, including 
upwards of 150 models, priced from 
$125 to $1,200, and embracing — 


a complete line of simpler, 

faster adding machines 

2'a complete line of simpler, 
faster calculating machines 

3)a complete line of simpler, 
faster bookkeeping machines 

+) a complete line of simpler, 

faster statement machines 


on 


a complete line of simpler, 
faster “cash register’? ma- 
chines. 


Dalton “Mystery Room” 





Each embodies the first and funda- 
mental Dalton idea—the scientifically 
correct 10-key “touch method” key- 
board; each ts instantly operable by 
anyone, 

In addition to the above complete 
line of standard figuring equipment, 
the Dalton Experimental Depart- 
ment has built and is building hun- 
dreds of special machines, each of 
which is performing for its owner 
some intricate figure task previously 
unperformable by mechanical meth- 
ods. No matter how complicated or 
dificult your figure problem, this 
department can build a machine to 
solve it efficiently and economically. 

Dalton Sales Offices are located 
in upwards of 300 leading cities of 
the globe. Your nearest agent will, 
without obligating you, give you a 
demonstration of Dalton service in 
your own office on your own work. 
Phone him today, or write us direct. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO, U.S.A 


lgents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


ADDING-CALCULATING - BOOKKEEPING 


STATEMENT 


AND “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
152 Models at Prices Ranging from $125 to $1,200 


Adding-Cal 


9,999 999 999 999 
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arked~ Bauer & Black 


That means safety to you—the 
same protection your doctor exacts 





“An ounce of prevention” as urged b 
family doctors. KeepBauer & Black sterile 
bandages on hand to meet emergenci: 
And thus avoid danger of infection 





N the name Bauer & Black, your doctor recognizes a 
mark of protection and safety in which the medical 
profession has placed implicit confidence for 30 years. 


That is because Bauer & Black products are made to 

a standard based on ideals of service to humanity. 

And every Bauer & Black co-worker instilled with 
Bever & Bleck the knowledge that upon the scientific exactness of 
Sterile Gauze his work, life and health depend. 


Guuze used directly on wounds must be : - ° ’ - Bauer & Black Adhesive Plaster 
. ' — — . . — » > ~ — 
sensi, Coane te: Whaat eatin So, for safety’s sake, look for the name Bauer & Black. en cdeiiadalaielt imaine ecnalteses, Wit 


before and after having been sealed in And remember that the druggist supplying you with not irritate the most delicate skin. Used 


the kage. Used by leading surgeons, +" rc -s and hosp S 
incament isnaphhele. Aasdmapateenas feet products bearing it is doing his best to serve you well. in leading clinics and hospitals. 


etn In one to three inch widths and from 
Sian taints ceuun, Satna Bauer & Black products are prepared for the home, ee ere 
packages for travel, factory and professional use. The every 
day size packages range from 10c to soc each. 
Caure Bandat? 


seme Be as careful as your doctor Been ss 
ar ‘aot lie Your doctor takes no chances. He uses sterile gauze, sterile bandages, ¥ 
{) Baby Zale ‘ and sterile absorbent cotton. By using like care, you can avoid infec- 
* tion when treating the little everyday wounds. Remember, the clean- 
} est cloth, not having been scientifically sterilized, often is laden with 
uerms whic h cause infection. 


és 
eerie calntioannomellfl Always be prepared to meet emergencies safely by having Bauer & 
(ri) - Black sterile first aid helps at hand. So trifling is the cost that it is 
J | » . 
= unwise to be without the yrotection an | safety they afford. 
“i & abySoap = I y ’ Bauer & Black 
First Aid Book — Free ; Georile Bandages 
Bauer & Black Gauze Bandages are 
sterilized before and after having been 
wrapped. Home-made bandages may 
harbor infection. Avoid their use. 
Bauer & Black Baby Talc Widths from one to four inches; length, 
and Baby Soap ten yards. 


illustrated. Tells you what to do before the doctor comes. Address 
Bauer & Black, 2500 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, or Bauer & Black, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Bauer & Black Baby Talc prevents irri- 

tation. It has healing qualities embody 

ing the advice of over one hundred of 

Americas F Ww dren’ 

A 2 ole Penne Bey se - — Bauer & Black Sterile Absorbent Cotton 

and healing 0, heat Twenty-one processes are used in making Bauer 
& Black Absorbent Cotton. It is sterilized before 
and after having been sealed in the package. 
Absorbs twenty times its weight in moisture. 
Used by leading hospitals, surgeons, physicians, 
and by women universally in the home. Six sizes, 
from half ounce to one pound. 


Your druggist will supply you with products marked Bauer & Black € 


BAUER & BLACK Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products CHICAGO - NEWYORK - TORONTO 
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one way, her cheap fur another, clasped her “Show your teeth,”” he commanded still unanswered, It was even impossible to ed Trumper’s ire, including the rigid 
hands behind her neck, and stretched. Say ““‘What?”’ say whether that influence was the same corsets which were still the vogue, put on 
he had done these things so contrary to her ‘You heard me Just show me your’ that had moved Trumper himself t i the bathing suit, crept to a chair bel f i the 
natural gait of the cowardice of failure, of | teeth and you may go.” that he be introduced. On that night be cree it down on its edge i waited 
the springless walk of the unsuccessful, of Her eyes closed, her nose wrinkled, her hind the scenes, for an instant he had rrumper also waited; he waited 
the awkwardness of the painfully self mouth opened and opened. She had thirty thought he saw something quite clear time Finaliy | patience w ext 
conscious Say she had, and then where two of the best looking teeth Trumpe r had omething he had not seer Ince ‘ but he did not call out There was: 
would he be? Would he have found him ever seen. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, he thing so vague that he could not even ture not over two inches high along the 
sell in possession of the talisman which had thought, if she should stick out her tongue remember it asort of vision, drean jl and bottom of the creer Quietly | knelt 
won her a week’s pay from Zelter? He in his face, and run! She did not She ost dow laid his head sideways to the floor 
wondered. closed her mouth as deliberately as she had When Loretta appeared she wore exact! and saw two sets of immobile pink toes 
“Well,” said the girl a trifle defiantl; unclosed it, unwrinkled her nose, turned the same clothes as on the day before He arose, dusted his knees, and remarked 
‘here I am.” and left *him without a word whatever she had done with her advance isua Whenever you're ready, Loretta 
‘So you say,” remarked Trumper He had not enjoyed } afternoon; he pay e certainly had not used it to per uu may me out.” 
‘So lsay? What do you mean by that? was not to enjoy his evening. He entirely herself up. Trumper looked upon her The moment she appeared he felt 
“Oh, nothing 1 was just wondering missed the significance of a jack lead at rious garments with aversion and his « xultant rush of blood to the head. It wa 
whether you were all here or whether there the something for which he 
you'd left abit behind. Doyouthink id bee earching —| t was stil 
ou did?” elu ‘ he was difle I a 1 
He smiled playfully, hoping that » slightly unusual in her | { 
he would smile back. She did not; it the gyestion of something 
farfromit, she glared at him. Anger mut of the way stopped short of the 
stirred within him. He felt silly, eccentri That was wi Zelts 
then furious, then bonded in a great had glimpsed eccentricity as a} 
ympathy with all the photogra- sibility and promptly abandoned 
phers who throughout the genera- the idea Also it was because sl 
tions of their profession have made was different without crossing the 
ublimated asses of themselves, line of the abnormal hat he 
lisping doggerel, tweeting like birds, rrumper Bromleigh, had seen | 
twisting their faces into ludicrous fleeting visio 
yrimaces, and cracking hoary jokes tut where lav the ptle dite 
n the vain expectation ol making ence There was the shy 
the lines of a face tilt up instead of could not place it It tucied | 
down. Never before had he realized mal-black hair ight | ler 
the heroism in the ifferi silence ind the peculiar thrust of he 
behind the buff yonery of the man mall, round, not ri ing from fy 
behind the camera well-formed shoi I much a 
What is your name?" he askedy continuing thei gline. Wha 
Gul began the girl, but he he sought was not there He ga 
topped her full credit to the even paper whit 
“I mean the other one; your owr ness of her skin, but he had 
back-home name several other women with that u 
“Laura Ma form dazzling absence of or. H 
Again he interrupted inspection descended stead to te 
“That’s enough; no family se feet and found nothing to critivize 
crets. From now on your name the wa Her legs wer pert 
Loretta. Not Loretta Mae any formed 
thing, nor M this or Miss that iperbly? The unspoke ive 
Just Loretta All you've got to do ive him pause there wa 
to say Loretta when you're asked t! g the matter with it it fitt 
and let others do the thinking, her legs, but not the rest of her 
wrong or otherwise H eye went bach | ywiy ver the 
‘Well, what if I don’t?” vad they had traveled, reached her 
Blast the girl! Why couldn’t she waistline, and stopped almost wit) 
show enough spirit to say “won't,” a click; then, more slowly still, they 
nstead of ‘“‘don’t’’? Thus thought pursued their upward course until 
Trumper, even while he said aloud, they came to her hair and the end of 
‘That's easy. You simply quit get her. He held his breath at the di 
ing your fifty dollars a week covery that from the waist down she 
Furthermore, you quit getting it was perfect and from the waist up 
whenever you fail to do anything he was perfect; only and here wa 
else I tell you to do o1 whenever you the all-important point — the whole 
do anything I don’t tell you to do. of her was fractionally diseordant 
Now listen, once for all. Do you almost imperceptibly inharmoniou 
think I’m trying to take anything From the waist up, she was slight 
away from you? Why, you littl from the waist dowr he ‘ 
gloom, I’m racking my brains to vell iperb 
think how to give you a million He « 1 not doubt but that he 
dollars.” had d ered the source of 
The girl’s face might have opened gue impressions, of Zelte ent 
toalook of ineffable joy, but it did ! the eccentt! oll V1 iIrmiise 
rt. It might have assumed the f the unusual, of the ‘ ed 
father and mother of all sneers, but ell-cor usness whicl it! 
even that | ippene d Her ips He Arranged the Modets and Sketches on Binotineili's Desk and Proceeded to Lead the herseil to accentuate t 
might have opened to a variety of re Confectioner of Clothes From Puzztement to Wonder 1 diversity intoan unga id 
marks; they might have said, for Chis perception of t ‘ 
example, “ Rock-a-bye, baby!’ But the bridge by his partner; he ordere made a deliberate ¢ tt © he t t t it it ly, wa Import {must 
did not tail and forgot to drink it new lited the them Phereupo ne ( } e seized, but he knew that it j t 
‘As we were,”” murmured Trumper, star matron next to him at dinner asi he nversat th t ! e bet et t ‘ t 
ng at her unchanging countenance jut ol a clear si whether she thought the him a cold bare Lice the pre fleetis ! nad ! 1 lost 
Well, what do | do after that tendency of clothes was completely to ob evening. He arose, d t e midd Neve ( ‘ grou 
‘After what ire the essence of womanhood drawer of the Phyfe et and mbied ined H ered 
After | call myself Loretta.” what do you mean, Mr. B ! about 1 he ‘ i those etcl } I f ‘ ‘ rud 
“Why, I think that’s enough for one leigh?’ asked the lady ic Wishing she aa was | V ha ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 
day,” replied Trumper, ed lest he give had taken her sister’s advi and tucked ently bee Ang | t e-pit t he « ed MW uy ‘ 
her occasion to say * once more bit of chiffon where it would do the most bathing iit } f ther ! ‘ ‘ 
Here’s fifty dollars in advance. Perk your od Put that or he ed, t g itt the timate d i t 
self up a bit and come back tomorrow at It’s a strange thing,”’ explained Trum- the girl Go behind the een t ed ‘ the 
the same time.” per in the innocence of his abstraction, your armor.” é e wou leve N 
It was only when she was halfway dow: that most women begin to scintillate to Loretta started to obey and tl 1used i er het! 
the stairs that a thought lifted | out of ward evening when they start taking things Is the door locked?” she a ett ed t equent 
his chair as if he had been | Dy a off Do too many or the wrong kind of You | t is not I yu t 
needje. He rushed to the door and called clothes veil the feminine spirit? It seem tartl) ! wont be, Stey the ! ! he | 
her back. She reascended and reéntered to me a mighty interesting question; not out— I don’t mu ure re | é itience a t 
with a cynical glint in her eyes which seemed _ to be carried to its logical conclusion, how She hung fire for a mon I ‘ t t 
to say that she had known all along there ever. That would be embarrassi then, seeing him occupied A é : ‘ ( ' ehind t 
was a catch somewhere. She still held the ‘I can assure you your investigation i his easel around, arranging a sket ng pad i ‘ i-t ed her t am 
fifty dollars in her hand. Trumper felt embarrassing already, Mr. Bromleigh,’’ and sharpening a crayo e disappe ! ‘ 1 he é he left, and de 
himself completely at a loss; he was ac said the lady, turning on him a bare shoul around the screen and there f 1 comfort ed ha for his club. Halfway d 
tually nervous before the task he had set der which was even colder than it looked far beyond what might have been expected e st ywever, he paused; ther 
himself, but he had imagined a cause for After a restless night and a dull day in from the bareness of the re f the studio turned thoughtfu to his ov oor, We 
her smilelessness which would ruin all his the office which allowed him plenty of time There was even a small curtained e toadoor in the forward part of the building 
plans should it prove to be true. He walked to think, Trumper found himself no nearer that had once been a hall bedroo It had unlocked it quietly and entered. A n 
up and down, hands in pockets, head bowed, to the solution of his problem. The qu a rug on the floor, hooks on the w ifu ment later he was standing on t everse 
trying to think of a way to force her to tion as to what elusive influence had in nished dr ing table and washst | ‘ le of the Bokhara rug that | y in the 
smile. He gave it up and turned on her. duced Mr. Zelter to employ Loretta wa divested herself of the clothe hich | Continued on Page 103 
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The Metal Master 


whose handiwork covers the continent 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 


| HIS is the sheet-metal worker. 
He is doing a great work for you and 
me and doing it well, It is no easy job. 


Just stop to think a moment! 


There is not a building of any sort in 


America— cottage or skyscraper, factory or 


church, school or store—that doesn’t owe 
much to his skill. 


In our great industrial plants, hotels, 
schools and public buildings, we depend 
upon the sheet metal worker to build 
ventilating systems that we may breathe 
safely; tanks to insure clean, pure water; 
skylights to admit sunlight; roofs to 
resist the elements. 


Surely so tremendous a job is worthy 
of the best men, the best tools, the 
best materials. The Metal Master does 
not want to waste his craftsmanship 
upon metals that rapidly rust away. 


The sheet metal that endures 


Today more and more sheet metal work 
ers are using Armco Ingot Iron—the 
long-lasting sheet iron—the metal that 
is practically free of the impurities found 
in ferrous sheet metal. 


Metal workers like the flexibility of 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 


Ingot Iron, which is also a result of its 
purity. It is plant, “gives” readily to 
the tool, and forms without cracking. 
The dense, uniform, even surface takes 
and holds the protective coating of zinc 
(galvanizing) so perfectly that the coat 
ing becomes practically an integral part 
of the base metal. 


Insures your building 
against decay 

Wherever metal is exposed to moisture 
in flashing, gutters, down spouting, metal 
lath, roofing, window frames, siding, and 
skylights—-Ingot Iron is a_ safeguard 
against corrosion. Because of its purity, 
it outlasts ordinary metal. Your she et 
metal worker can tell you the gaug 
that will be most suitable for your par 
ticular requirements. 


Look for the Armco Label 


You can identify articles manufactured 
of Ingot Iron by the blue and gold 
Armco label. This label 1s your guar 
antee of excellence. Ingot Iron in sheet 
form can be identified by the blue Arme 
triangle, stamped on every sheet before 


it leaves the mills. 


It will pay you always to look for the 
Armco trade mark. 


MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 





FORTY TONS OF ENDURING PROTECTION 


This is New York State’s grain elevator at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn, New York. It is the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. 

Mr. Lewis F. Pilcher, State Architect, planned for 


permanence ana specined Ingot Iron for 


flashing. Forty tons of Ingot Iron were or 


erected by the Fordham Cornice Wor 


contractors on this job. 
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Continued from Page 101 
tudio, with his eye in close proximity toa 
tiny moth hole which was nevertheless large 
enough to give him a comprehensive view 
of the easel. He was still obsessed by the 
dea that he must make Loretta laugh some- 
how or other, and it had occurred to him 
that she would inevitably pause in his ab- 
sence to look over his sketches of her, and 
that perhaps one or al! of them would ex 
cite her risible muscles. $ emerged in a 
surprisingly short space of time, but he 
failed to see her He heard her walk di- 
rectly to the hall, go out and, according to 
directions, slam the door 
Trumper was stunned; so 
woman not only ran counter 
she was positively uncan 
he street in a 





incurious a 
to tradition 
He hurried to 
t carefully shadowed 
her toa candy shop, and watched her pur- 
chase a supper of ice-cream soda and half a 
pound 1 of bonbons to take home. He had 
heard of girls’ living on that sort of thing; 
he had never before seen one actually doing 
it. When she came out he slipped into the 
hallway next door to escape detection, and 
a few minutes later started once more for 
his club. His ordinarily open brow was tied 
in a knot, but it cleared when he arrived at 
the resolution co serve Loretta exactly as he 
treated his business—out of sight, out of 
mind. 

Few would have had the keen perception 
to discern the faint disproportion whic} 
made Loretta two women in one; but no 
eye, however shrewdly trained, would have 
taken Trumper, as he walked swingingly 
Avenue, for two distinct persons, 
but never two at the same time, and never 
one for long. That was his trouble, 

e did not know it; he did not evens 
that he had any trouble. He arrived at this 
lusion of happiness by always being occ 
pied. Nobody can be unhappy while riding 
down a drive at polo, or while studying a 
and a cards, or while riveting the atter 

mn any other of a thousand trifles. It 
takes time to know you are unhappy, and 
many a man, like Trumper, cuts out all i 
terludes by instinct, without being at all 
ynscious that ape the blac 








up the 


thougl 


uspec ft 








he does it to escz 


As a result, it was with a completely re- 
freshened mind that he received Loretta on 
the following afternoon, even though his 
immediately dampened upon 
perceiving that she still wore the same 
lothes. If she had been suitably dressed in 
mething simple, black and clinging, he 


back 


ree and per! aps seen her 





pirits were 





rows at 


might have ta 





me roar 
augh in the half gloom of the distant foot 
ghts. As it was, he could not afford to be 
een with her anywhere at any price He 
ghed, but his disappointment was tem 


for it was no part of his plans to have 





pered 
ny of his acquaintance connect him wit} 
Loretta in he j 


r present state of mind, body 


r raiment. Even a back row would have 


Y a 
When she had donned the imported one 
piece bathing suit he permitted her to sit, 
very straight from the hips up, on the 
couch with her bare feet hidden in the folds 
f the cover which overflowed to the floor 
He did not take up pad and crayon, but 
Half an hour's experimenta 
inced him that it was ir 
dubitably the wrong medium for the effect 
} sought; he abandoned it and 
resorted to clay. This was better, and he 
reproducing her torso 
with a mere suggestion of her hips. He at- 
tempted a little friendly chatter from time 
( receiving only monosyllé bie replies 
he sked pointedly, ‘Loretta, 
ever smiled? I mean, can you 


vecame absorbed in 

















Yes,”” she 
He waited 
her expressi 


inswered solemnly, “I can.” 
but in vain, for a change in 
Was it possible that she 
was toying with him-—playing a game of 
her own? He studied her features and de- 
‘ided in the negative. She had the look of 
ne who is attending phlegmatically to 
usiness with a mental eye en the clock. 
Sullen rage filled him, and it was with an 
effort that he spoke pleasantly. 
‘Then smile, please.’ 
The cue seemed to be somewhat unex- 
ected, but eventually she caught it, and 
smiled while Trumper gasped inwardly in 
amazement. It was not that he had never 
seen that smile before, for he had, on up- 
It was the smile 
which all chorus girls put on at the ringing 
of a starting gong or its equivalent. What 
made it so terrible in this instance was its 
unwonted setting of utter loneliness. That 
kind of smile was not supposed to be seen 








ward of a thousand faces. 








one at a time —it came by the dozen, a 
sort of brigade smile —and this solitary ex- 
ample, strayed afar from the house of mirth, 
was as plainly a stage property as a glued 
mustache. All by itself it was a rather pitia- 
ble thing, and Trumper’s ire rapidly evap 
orated. 

‘Take it off, please,’ he said soft] 

Loretta obeyed, and he resumed his mod 
eling automatically - lack of something 
better to do The smile had rather smashed 
things up for him. Be fon it happened, his 
enthusiasm had been carried to a high pite} 
by the discovery of half the veiled secret of 
the girl’s unusualness. He had thought that 

ne gleam of vivacity, mirth, wit, would 

have been sufficient t comple revealment 
ar “ put him in full and lasting possession 
of his glimpsed visior Now that she had 
smiled, all his gains seemed to have gone 
by the board. ‘As we were,” he murmured 
inaudibly from the depths of his depressiotr 
and continued his apathetic thumbing of 
= pliz ant c cl iy. Presently he sensed a new 

nd of stillness in the room. He looked up 
es j shaneawe that Loretta had g l 


asleep without modify ng her pose or ex 


t 





pre 
Tr ( 
body became rigid; h hands 
petrification in the exact position in which 


they had been 


ion 








umper stared, and as he stared |} 


assumed 
when he raised his glance 
jut not so his eyes or his lips or his lung 
His eyes grew in size and br incy; I 
lips slowly curved into a triumph: 





hi lungs { 1] ed rapidly int his chest 


gested the sated a pride of the pouter 
pigeon 

‘Wake up Loretta! he said in al a 
voice. ‘You may go home 

He did not hurry to his club that aft 
noor nstead he stuffed three of the sma 
lay models of Loretta inte his overcoat 
pockets along wit! the sheets « ered W 
cakes of her sill yuette, and hastened to 
the secluded establishment of a certain \ 
Binotinelli, with whom he had once made a 


cl — on a French liner. Trumper had 
stinct for frfendship; he made friend 
and Kept them doggedly Butler 

ex-President 


each pigeonholed and held 





eas 
bootblacks, senators and 
were his friends, 
n place by the atmospheric pressure whic 
exuded from the last of the long line of 
Bromleighs. Binotinelli had surrendered to 
this urge and poured out his heart in regard 


to certain matters connected with womer 


and their raiment so earnestly that Trun 


per had never forgotten the thesis or the 





theme 
Effusions disposed of, and 
with the male modiste, he arr: 
models and sketches on Bink tinelli des} 
and proceeded to lead the confectioner of 


clothes from puzzlement to wonder, from 
ider to comprehe nsion, and from com 

prehension to the white heat of artistic 

ambition In the end 

hoarsely for the 

and souned Gitmamed to the verge of & 

when informed tl} 


presence of the gir 


spair 
possibly see her until the following after 
noon. He predicted for himself a sl 
night, but Trumper remained unmoved 
explaining that the matter was not ever 
ubiect to discussion, 
where the 
finding out 

Binotinelli stared at him in fresh amaze 
ment. ‘“‘You mean anded 
‘You are not conventionally lying?” 

‘I do, and I am not,”’ declared Trumper 
without hesitation. 


‘Then,” said the robe maker wit} il 


as he did not know 


girl lived and had no means of 


that?”’ he dem 





eloquent slump of his shoulders, ‘‘the girl 
is ugly Possibly as ugly as these,” he 
added, pointing at the sketches with |] 
chu 

“She is not ugly except to the blind 
asserted Trumper confidently Her face 
is lovely, her eyes are wonde her body ji 
what I have told you \ you'v got to 





do, Bino, is to remember two things 
off the veil that obscures her, and do 
nothing to disturb her monumenta n 
passivity.” 

‘In other words,” 
isty touch of sarcasm, 
a tombstone.”’ 

When Loretta went to the studio on the 
following day she found a large scribbled 
notice pinned on the door directing her to 
Binotinelli’s. Arrived there she was ush- 
ered into the presence of Trumper and the 
dressmaker, already in conference She 
was not asked to sit down; indeed there 
was no chair vacant, and from the moment 
of her entry she was made to feel like an 
animated piece of the missing furniture 
She was told to walk around, to stop, to 


observed Bino with a 


“design a gown for 
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keep 
trade 
stand 


herself 


hips 


her person 


etta 
ciliou 


the things Trumper 


vith the g actual ] 
got its Wo ntil a ‘lush 
to stain } ord i 
posetul enthusiasm bega 
veins: neverthels t} 


exceeded the imp ' 
the matter-of-fact solemni 


t { r the Wa 
lled her eg t 1 
straight, t yuch 
f backward and t 
y you see it. Bin 
on't % 


first 


S a} 


pre wedure 


He 


mured instructions. 
aoe he material in an inte 

> Te 
r another by Teneane r 
appr 





exactness 


sum 





ithy, 


which made her gasp 





entered he hac 


had sai 





moned a forewomat 


tched i n. only te 


al and promptly left, but the 


ed about and measured with a 





Come back on Thursday at the am 
time,”’ said Binotinelli as he dismissed her 
Had he been more than at the begir ng 
of success, not even for Trumper would he 
ave kept his shop open on the following 
Satur lay ght, procured on appre il ar 
assortment of dull black satin sandals, and 
recruited ar expert coiffeur Ir spite of his 
own and his forewoman’s feverish activitic 
it was well past eleven o'clock before he 
could telephone his patron, cooling his heel 
at a near-by club, that all was ready Five 
minutes later Trumper arrived with a cab 
Entering tie atelier, he stood for a moment 
in the do spellbound; then his eyes and 
his face lit up boyishly 
Bino,”’ heexclaimed generously, ‘‘ you've 
done it! You have turned the t hag 


J 


Brom|l 


t 





mere 


elgt 


y carried out your rder Mr 
”" murmured Bino in the vel 


tized voice of an art t adrear 















aloud after effort 
What Trumper saw is not easily described 
The girl was standing before a pier gla 
but not facing it ion barely 
escaped being inane it suggested that she 
had been interiorly blinded, and was str 
ing inadequately to r ist the sense ol 
ight A lot of que | vould have beer 
troubling ar ther than t ( 1ordinary 
persor iddenly brought face to face wit! 
elf she had never known. for he pe 
‘ ed an ama £ ntradictor a 
pre \ i womar ne mbolized a 
que ! vague as a raised eyel \ 
i“ ! he was two tl naunting 
chaste, and at the same time inexpressi! 
braze 
Hy roduce ») parad i effect” 
As f rv By making the } bodice of 
the sleevel frock of a e breadth of 
bronze silk fitted with an a icy whicl 
caused it to appear to! e bet painted 
her bare flesh. Trumpet ed tin for 
the lastener A h he ithet ant Kir 
like ftabr I € 
They were hidden beneath he eft an 
and ther ler a rolle ithe of chiffon, « 
the color and almost of the tex e of brow 
which, eve wide g, descended 
( Zz t ner W t nd there ide 
iT ] 1 hie t I rl a diapl iT uu and 
billowing skirt 
But that was not a some single factor 
mposed itself al e the ashing note f 
chastit 1 brazenne welding then to 
e harn hord, It was her spiritua 
ind p ii qule ¢ t the monumental! 
mpi vity whose ie Trumper had per 
ce ed and seized or when ne looked up to 
find her asleep, and which he had con 
manded Bino not te impair. Bino had not 
impaired it he had thrown it into startling 
relief Looking at her, one could realize 
that for a bit of unsmiling Dresden china 
to smile would be just another name tor 
hattering des truct or 
Loretta jet-blac hair had been drawr 
back with a daring severity which relented 
in the looseness of the generous knot set 
iow on ther ape of her nec Beneath that 
knot the bodice, so } 1 in front, w t 
a deep yoke, displaying a flawl ba 
Her stockings were of the same mot 
shade as the skirt, and she wore high-hee i 
sandals of dull } t Had it t 
been for those black slipper ne icke 
hair, and the astonishingly even mat of her 
white, colorless skin, she would have pre 
sented a monotone; as it was, she struck a 
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New and Remarkable Radio Achievements 


$35. 

$65 
$100. 
$150. 
$206. 
$220. 


$245. 
$286. 


$4.25. 


Send Coupon for Booklet 
Lhen See Your Radio Dealer. 


in the nw Radiolas — 


ERE are the new Radiolas—new triumphs of radio research! In- 
tensive study of the problems of radio today—backed by vast 
engineering resources—have laid bare the needed improvements in 


radio—and have found the way to these improvements. There was a 


need for non-radiating receivers. For super selectivity. For more 
For dry battery receivers more sensitive 
for long distance reception. And these 
needs have been met in the new Radiolas. There was a need for a 
worth while receiver at a popular price. And this need, too, has been 
met. Thus the Radio Corporation of America fulfills its purpose— 
bringing together great new discoveries of fhe foremost inventors— 
making possible things that seemed impossible in radio. And bringing 
these newest achievements to every home, with a Radiola for every purse. 


melodious tone reproduction. 
For even simpler operation. 


in distant stations without interference 
—and this with supreme simplicity. 
Its greatest achievement is the dis- 
covery that gives the reproduced 
voice and music a tone pure and 
undistorted. It is a “regenoflex” re- 
ceiver—a vastly improved regenera- 
tive circuit of the non-radiating type. 


+20 RD 
Radiola II. A _ sensitive two tube 
receiver of the antenna type, which 
permits reception over long distances, 
or loudspeaker operation on the near 
stations. It is an improvement in 
tone and rec eption Over previous two 
tube receivers. It actually costs less 


FIRST 
Radiola Super-VIIL. A richly cab- 


ineted instrument, supremely selec- 
tive, recelving Over great distanc es=— 
with no antenna—and no ground 
wire. It stands as aloof and beautiful 
as your phonograph. And brings in 
music and speech through its hidden 
loudspeaker — loud ~— clear — pertect 
in tone. Yet it has but two simple 
knobs to turn. It is an improved 
Super-Heterodyne, utilizing the sec 
ond harmonic principle. 


SECOND 
Radiola X. For the home where the 
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erection of an antenna raises no prob- 
lem, this Radiola provides selectivity 
capable of meeting the requirements 
in congested broadcasting zones. With 
local stations operating, you can tune 


than it could be made for at home! 
And with the two-tube balanced 
(push-pull) amplifier and the Loud- 
speaker, the beginner can add to his 
investment as he grows enthusiastic. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices 


233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 


433 California St., San Francisco; Cal. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Radiola Super-VIII—an im- 
proved Super-Heterodyne. Se- 
lective and non-radiating. With 
no antenna, and no ground 
connection, it receives far distant 
stations, even while local ones 
ire operating. Loudspeaker built 
in. Complete with six UV-199 
Radiotrons — everything except 
batteries : ; : $425. 


Radiola IIl-a, which is Radiola II and it 


} 


pliner complete in one cabinet 


including four WD 11 Radiotrons, head 











A , 
=< Radiola III Amplifier 
\ 0 Two tube balanced amplifier for 
Radiolal im udingtwoRadi 
bX Rad Hl luding k 
7 trons WD-11 ° ° $30. 
d } v 
q 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ — 
ny 
i uy’ 
an = 
\ 
; 
’ 
a | 
4 balanced an 
phones, and R 
FH or UZ 132 
and batteries 
Renal 
Radiola IIL, an improved two 
j : 
tube receiver of antenna type, 
sensitive and selective. Con 
plete with two WD-11 
Radiotrons and he idphones 
‘ ae | everything except batteries and 
a intenna j . . $35. 
" j 
\ 
1 
t 
{ 
Radiola X ultra refined 
i receiver of the antenna type, 
selective and non-radiating 
Remarkable for distance re 
eption and perfect repro- 
luction. Built-in new type 
loudspeaker. Complete with 
‘ tour WD-11 Radiotrons 
erything except batteries 
id antenna ; $245. 





idiola Loudspeaker (either type _ 
0). Everything except antenna 
$100, 
I h 
$65 A 
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Looks better than when we bought it 
MURPHY FINISH 


Wi?" VT! This the road-scarred veteran he turned 
YY over to the painter! Why—this is a brand 
new car—fresh from the showroom. 
He knew, all along, that his car was a beauty—un 
ath the mars and scars; that all it needed to 
t look the part was a judicious blend of pro- 
nal skilland Murphy Finish. But this surpasses 
ndest expectations. 
w proud he'll be to drive this handsome car home 
immon the family to approve its mirror-like 


beauty with “ohs”’ and “ahs” of admiration. 
When vour car needs refinishing, talk to the painter 
who specializes in the Murphy Finish. Ask him to show 
ui the Murphy Auto Color Harmony Chart. With its 
( It and his vou anin tantly de ideon a color scheme 
vour car that will be artistically correct, and at the 
e time different from that of any other car in town. 

[Jou save all> eee 
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Continued from Page 103 
single note, but a note of violent assertion 
a note of unquestionable and amazing 
beauty. 

In the cab to which they proceeded as 
soon as Trumper had succeeded in catching 
his breath, he insisted that she occupy the 
entire rear seat while he perched on one of 
the uncomfortable forward flaps. She 
stared at him, still dazed; but already, in- 
duced whether by force of mere suggestion 
or by the actual constraining power of the 
tight bodice, she had assumed the pose of 
a preening black swan, vainest and most 
arrogant of all manifestations of addle- 
pated animation. 

“Well, where are we going?” she asked. 

He named the Bonne Nuit, midnight re- 
sort of the ultra-fashionable. 

“Wha-what do you want me to do?” 
was her next question. 

“Nothing,” answered Trumperpromptly. 

A moment later he was checking her 
wrap with his own coat rather than trust 
her before the mirrors in the ladies’ dressing 
room. The head waiter hastened forward 
obsequiously at his approach. 

“Your party has already gone in, Mr. 
Bromleigh.” 

“In that case, Margol, you needn't show 
us the way.” 

Margol recognized dismissal; he bowed 
low and drew back. From the edge of the 
crush within the entry Trumper directed 
the girl's gaze across the emptying oval of 
the dancing floor to a table set for five. 

‘See the table straight across with Zel- 
ter and two other men at it and two places 
vacant? Walk to it. Take the chair at the 
far end.” 

Still holding the preening pose of the 
vainglorious swan, the girl glided out on 
the glistening empty floor, followed at a 
slight interval by Trumper, who had 
paused to light a cigarette. 

Gone from her gait was the cowardice of 
failure; forgotten was the springless walk 
of the unsuccessful. She moved so evenly, so 
confidently, that her billowing skirts barely 
quivered. Indeed--and here is the meas- 
ure of Trumper’s triumph--one could im- 
agine them a mass of virgin metal out of 
which, in the manner of Rodin, rose a 
slimly modeled torso—fully clothed, yet 
stark naked; breath-takingly daring, yet 
chaste as an Egyptian statuette in bronze 
and ivory. The most cynical of appraisers 
could searcely have denied her free entry 
as a work of art to the innermost halls of 
fame, even while any Satan would smilingly 
have accorded her a seat at his right hand. 

Little victories can be enormously satis- 
fying. Long would it be before Trumper 
could forget the sudden hush of the restau- 
rant or the twin look in the faces of his 
friends, James Van Peiss and Hilary Pell, 
as Loretta swept down on them. gut 
never as long as he lived would he forget 
what happened to Zelter as he recognized in 
the beauty who had set the entire supper 
room to whispering the leggy filly of whom 
he had said, “Tonight lets her out.’”’ He 
rose from his seat and then sank back with 
a shuddering of all his muscles as if he had 
been struck between the eyes with a club, 
while the girl stood stonily beside the chair 
Trumper had directed her to take until 
Van Peiss, recovering before the others, 
sprang up to draw it for her 

““Who are you?” he whispered. 

‘“*Loretta,”” she answered. 

“T know. But—er— Miss 4 

“Not Miss. Loretta.” 

She sat down as Trumper arrived to take 
the seat at her left. 

‘““Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I see Loretta 
has introduced herself. I’m sorry we are 
late; it was entirely my fault. Loretta, the 
man on your right is James Van Peiss; the 
one next to him is Hilary Pell. Zelter, here, 
I believe you know.” 

No one heard him; no one looked at him. 
Zelter, at his side, leaned far out on one 
elbow placed solidly in the middle of the 
table, and fastened his eyes on the amazing 
girl. How had he missed it? Missed what? 
What was it anyway? What the devil was 
it? Eccentricity? Not by a jugful! A 
knuckle seemed to tap him in the head: 
“Beauty, my boy —sheer beauty, you ass.” 
Yes; but where had it come from? 

The other two men were stunned, but not 
tongue-tied. They said all sorts of things to 
attract and hold Loretta’s attention, to 
which she replied at intervals, ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know,” falling into definite silence 
upon the arrival of breast of guinea fowl 
garnished with the famous Bonne Nuit 
mushroom sauce. Long dead and buried is 
the illusion that men admire a woman for 
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not eating; they love to see a woman eat. 
Loretta’s method of consuming viands was 
hearty without being vulgar. The food was 
there, she wanted it, she ate it, and that 
was all there was to that. 

When Trumper got to bed he realized 
that he had forgotten to call up his wife. 
He switched on the light, glanced at his 
night clock and then stared at the phone 
It was a ghastly hour to awaken anyone, 
but he was troubled. 

He had half reached out his hand, still 
undecided, when the phone bell began to 
ring. It was she. 

“Janet,” he asked anxiously, “‘is any- 
thing the matter? Are you all right?” 

“Quite all right, Trumper; and so, | 
know, are you. I called up to get the name 
and address of the girl you had with you 
tonight. I’ve never seen anyone so exqui- 
sitely lovely, and I want to have her to 
dinner.” 

“Why, I eould give you her tailor’s ad- 
dress, but never mind,” replied Trumper 
understandingly. ‘‘Her name is Loretta, 
but I can’t tell you where to find her, he 
cause I don’t know.” 

‘Loretta? Loretta what 

“Just Loretta.” 

‘Well, that’s a funny one, And what do 
you mean by saying you don’t know where 
she lives? You brought her to the Bonne 
Nuit; didn’t you take her home?” 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Trumper. “1 

nt her in a cab, and I've forgotten wher: 
he told the man to go. It was somewhere 
for a dollar—and a quarter for the tip.” 

There was a pause and then: “‘Trumper, 
are you lying?” 

“No, Janet, I’m not. Good night.” 

It was Trumper’s custom to lie on his 
right side until he grew sleepy and then to 
roll over to his left for the night. He wa 
just about to go through the latter half of 
this maneuver when the telephone rans 
again. He took up the receiver and recog 
nized the voice of James Van Peiss, making 
a request. 

“What’s that, Jimmy?’ demanded 
Trumper, striving to regain full use of his 
senses. 

“IT want you to be best man at my wed- 
ding,”’ repeated Van Peiss. 

“Who’s the girl?’’ asked Trumper 
“Someone [ know?” 

“Why, ve It’s Loretta. Who did you 
think it would be?” 

Trumper was silent for a long moment; 
then he said, “ Jimmy, you're crazy. I know 
you can’t have asked her yet, and I ad 
vise you not to. All there is to that girl is 
what you saw. She can’t smile, does noth- 
ing, is nothing, says nothing, and always 
begins it with ‘Well.’ Let’s go to sleep and 
forget this conversation.”’ 

‘But will you or won’t you be my best 
man?” demanded Van Peiss irascibly. 

“Did you hear what I said about Lo- 
retta?”’ stuttered Trumper 

“I heard you describe my ideal of what 
I want in the way of a wife,” replied Van 
Peiss. ‘“‘If you don’t want that kind, it 
makes her worth just that much more to 
me. I would appreciate your friendly serv- 
ices as best man at their full value, but as 
for your judgment sid 

Trumper hung up the receiver with a 
click and turned over on his right side 
Presently the phone began to ring again. 
He ignored it as long as he could endure the 
noise, but finally snatched up the instru- 
ment, prepared to give Van Peiss an an- 
swer which would put a final period to 
their long friendship. It was not Van Peiss 
who wished to talk to him; it was Zelter 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Bromleigh, 
but I find no one connected with the office 
can remember what was Loretta’s listed 
name. Consequently we can’t look up her 
address in our files. Would it be too much 
trouble for you to tell her we’ll take her on 
again at a hundred a week, and will you be 
so generous as to sell us the rights to the 
dress she had on at supper?” 

There was humility in Zelter’s voice, and 
Trumper had the brains to perceive an un- 
spoken compliment to himself. He felt 
mollified and told Zelter he would let him 
know on the following afternoon where 
Loretta and her dress could be reached. 
Beginning with that moment he enjoyed 
eighteen hours of peace. 

When Loretta came as usual to the 
studio, he learned her telephone number, 
transmitted the information to Zelter, to 
Van Peiss and to Janet, his wife, and de- 
cided to let the girl have the whole burden 
of running her own affairs. Incidentally he 
forgot to tell her she need not come again. 

(Continued on Page 109 
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THE WORLD’S BIGGEST SIX 
in THE THOUSAND DOLLAR CLASS 


VELIE 56 TOURING CAR, $1095, AT FACTORY 
VELIE 56 SEDAN, $1545, AT FACTORY 


The world’s biggest six-cylinder 
touring car at $1095, and the 
biggest sedan at $1545. Velie, 
for 16 years a foremost builder 
of quality cars, offers these re- 
markable values in the new 
Velie 56. A 50 HORSE- 
POWER MOTOR BUILT 
IN VELIE’S SHOPS: Speed, 
ail you want--low oper- 
ating cost—no vibration 
—automatic lubrication 


to every moving part, force- 

feeding oil even to the piston 

pins. WHEELBASE 118 INCHES: 

Riding comfort over any road 

—plenty of leg-room. BAKED- 

ON ENAMEL BODY FINISH: 
Lustrous —lasting — not 
affected by rain, snow 
or sun. See this car. Ride 
in it. Drive it. It will 
quickly prove its worth 
_ you. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, Moline, Illinoi 
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(he Sunbeam Cabinet Heater 


Method of Warm Air Heating 


That Takes the Place of Two or Three Stoves 


Here is a new way you can have whole- house heat room in your home. Its many other advantages listed 
ing with only one fire—the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater— below will surely appeal to you. 
it’s a warm-air circulator that ventilates as it heats. ; : = Se 
Circulates the heat instead of radiating it. 
Unlike an ordinary stove, it circulates the heat in Heats five to seven rooms comfortably. 
stead of radiating it. It unfailingly draws the air from 


Burns either hard or soft coal or wood. 
the floor, sends it fresh, warm and healthful out at 


Takes the place of two or three stoves. 
the top and circulates it evenly through all the rooms Takes up little space; requires no basement. 
of your home. It keeps the air in constant motion— Is attractive as a fine piece of furniture. 
always changing—always fresh and pure. Is easily set up and easily kept clean. 
Because of this more efficient method of circulating Provides safe heating for the children. 
warm air, the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater will heat a Is dust and gas tight in its construction. 
much larger space than several stoves. Every heat Provides abundant heat at low cost. 


it is utilized and evenly distributed. It will easil . . 
unit is utilized and J : y There is a Sunbeam Dealer near you who will gladly 
heat and ventilate five to seven rooms. make a demonstration and tell you more about this new 


It’s so attractive, too, that you can place it in any kind of heating device. Write for our new booklet today. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the Famous Sunbeam Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces 
and the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater, a new form of Warm -Air Heating 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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A Word to Dealers: This new warm-air heating method which gives 
equally good service in stores, churches, clubs, offices and shops, as it does 
in the home, represents an exceptional opportunity for the dealer. We 
will welcome correspondence with progressive dealers in heating devices. 
Dealer literature will be gladly sent upon request. Write today. 
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In a manner of speaking this omission 
was fortunate, for by three o'clock on the 
afternoon of the next succeeding day there 
was no individual Trumper wished more 
fervently to interview in person than Lo- 
retta 

He did not wish so much to converse with 
her as to pull out her hair by the roots. To 
add to his temper, when he reached the 
studio the telephone was ringing, and he 
picked it up to hear Binotinelli’s voice. 

“This is Bino, Mr. Bromleigh. Excuse 
me, but I am desperate. I wish you would 
command Loretta to wear some street 
clothes I’ve made for her. I'll put her or 
the wire. Now.” 

‘*Wait one minute ” began Trumper 
acidly; only to hear in Loretta’s well- 
known tone, “‘ Well; hello!” 

“Put on whatever Bino tells you to 
wear,’ ordered Trumper, ‘“‘and come 
around here at once.” 

When she arrived he was taken aback for 
a moment by her appearance. Since he did 
not speak she took off her cloak and stood 
revealed in a soft black street dress which 
had the simplicity of all basic art. Binoti 
nelli was not of those who need to learn a 

son twice. Knowing the foundation on 
which he built, he had evolved a frock for 
Loretta whose mission seemed to be to 
catch the eye, entrance it, and then lift it 
swiftly to her face 

‘‘Loretta,’’ began Trumper gravely, but 


without the caustic severity he had in 
tended to employ, “‘wouldn’t you like to 


dine with Mrs. Bromleigh?’ 

‘Well, yes,” 

““Wouldn’t you like to be taken on by 
Zeiter at a hundred a week instead of the 
miserable fifteen you were getting when he 
fired you?” 

‘Well, yes.” 

““Wouldn’t you like to marry a million 
dollars?” 

“We ll, yes - 

‘Aren't you delighted to wear clothes 
like those you have on as a favor to Bino 


inelli‘ 
Well, yes “ 

“Then,” said Trumper, his voice hard 
ening, “will you please explain why you told 
my wife, and Zelter, and Van Peiss, and 
Binotinelli that you wouldn't do any of 
these things without my telling you to?” 

“Well,” said Loretta placidly, “it was 
because of the fifty dollars a week I'm 
getting. You said i 
“Stop!” ordered Trumper, jumping in 


his seat, and then subjected her to a 
shrewder scrutiny than he had employed at 
any stage of his search for her elusive « 





sence. He was thinking rapidly, wondering 
f he had indeed brought himself within 
reach of the claw of the béte noire of every 
rich dilettante--namely, breach of promise 
What sinister m« 
naive words? Was it merely an innocence 
so great that she really looked upon the 

gentlemen’s agreement as a pension for life, 


ubject only to her carrying out to the letter 


ive lurked behind her 





his instructions? Or was it nothing but 
plain stupid avarice, illustrated by her 


parsimony in clothes and food —an av: 








keen enough to look through a m 
one man’s money and weigh dispassionately 


fifty dollars a week of another's? Or was it 
something else— something he could not see 
and she had not the wit to tell? He gave 
up thinking, and spoke: 

““What do you suppose my wife thought 
when you told her you couldn’t do any- 
thing without my telling you to? What do 
you suppose Zelter is thinking, and Var 
Peiss, and Bino, and this whole town? Out 
with it now, what are you after?” 

“Well ” began Loretta. 

“Well! Well!” interrupted Trumpet 
“Don’t you ever use that word again.” 

Loretta opened her mouth, caught her 
self in time, closed it, opened it again, and 
murmured, “I don’t know.” 

‘Ah, yes,”” groaned Trumper; “I'd for- 
gotten that one. If anything, it’s worse. 
Now listen. From this minute on you 
needn't report here any more for business 
purposes, and you can do anything in the 
world you please without dragging me in 
over the telephone or any other way. Also, 
I’m not going to pay you for doing it. How- 
ever, one of the craziest phenomena of life 
is that expectation seems somehow to breed 





obligation, 

“Consequently, whenever you can afford 
to keep it I'll give you a town car as a wed- 
ding present, or as a testimonial for honor- 
able and faithful service; and that’s all I'll 
spend on you-—-every last cent. What do 
you say—is it all right?”’ 

Loretta did not answer at once 
stood rocklike from the hips down and 
twisted slowly from the waist up, taking a 
lingering, perhaps a calculating look at 
everything in the studio. Never—not even 
on the night of the supper had she ap 
peared to greater advantage. Was it po 
sible, thought Trumper, that Van Peiss was 
not such a fool, after all? Need silent love 
liness wear a frame and hang upon the wall 
to exercise its charm? Meanwhile Loretta’s 
eyes, having finished their inspection of 
everything in sight, came back to dwell 

lemnly on her late employer. 

“Yes,” she said finally as she slipped on 
her cloak and turned slowly toward the 
door, “it’s all right; but I would rather 
have kept my job a 

Once more she had set Trumper to won- 
dering. Just what did she mean? What 
was the betting that she herself did not 
know what she had meant? He did not ask 
these questions aloud, but if he could have 
seen her stop in the gloom halfway dow: 
the stairs and grip the baluster with both 
hands while she had a quiet cry, perhaps he 
might have had his answer. 

It is not fair, however, either to Trumper 
or to Loretta herself, to | 


eave her in that 


extraordinary posture. Presently he 
stopped crying, lifted her head and shook 
it A look of amazement spread over her 


face and stayed there in the form of a daze, 
as if once more she had been brought into 
collision with a self she did not know. She 


niffed twice, left the house and went into 


a near-by hotel to telephone The ign 
tating that local ca would be charged for 
at the rate of ten cents each brought her to 
her senses She turned her back on the 
neering operator and the hotel walked the 
long block to Sixth Avenue, and entered a 
drug store where she could call up Van 


Peiss for a nickel, 
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HEN your motor is cold and stiff 
you appreciate more than ever the 
ease and convenience brought by yout 
electric starter—in which the Bendix 
Drive performs an important function. 


How It Serves You 
The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
mature shaft of your electric starti 


motor where it functions automat 
} 


as the connecting link between you 


starting motor and engine 


The Bendix Drive automatically tak 
hold of your flywheel—turns yout 


gine over—starts it—then automatical! 
lets go, and waits until you need it agai 


It is standard equipment on most au 
mobiles and trucks 


Look for the Name “Bendix” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garage upr 


genuine service part for Bendix Dr 
Insist on genuine part hould emerger 
necessitate replacement The name Ber 
dix’’ is on each genuine part Look for it 
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And a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum or a 
Blabon floor of Art Linoleum is the choice of 
thousands who seek to furnish tastefully at 
moderate cost, any room upstairs or down. 

A Blabon Rug is not only beautiful, but 
sanitary It needs no vacuum cleaning, no 
beating, no hard An 
going over with a damp cloth keeps it bright 
and clean, It is moth-proof, spot-proof, long 
lasting, and lies flat without fastening. 


sweeping, occasional 


[he rug pattern shown on the living room 
No. 8032. Any good department or 
store can show you Blabon Rugs of 
linoleum in an assortment of 
designs, and color combinations. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
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design in a lacework of words, brought 
lovely paradoxes out of his sleeve with the 
skill of a conjuror who produced rabbits 
from a hat, and gave a most keen and ap- 
preciative audience an hour and a half of 
sheer delight. A rare man, Chesterton. A 
reincarnation of one of the mighty penmen 
who tapped the posts of Fleet Street in 
Johnsonian days, but with a high and pure 
spirit, a great enthusiasm for humanity, a 
fine and delicate wit, an exquisite sense of 
satire, a boyish love of games and a very kind 
heart. 

This experiment, which gave the mem- 
bers of the Women Writers’ Club a mem- 
orable evening, was repeated later by Hugh 
Walpole and myself. The subject chosen 
this time was In Defense of Publishers, a 
popular one in such a place, in which most 
of the writers believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that one or other of the London publishing 
firms had done badly by their books, and it 
fell to Walpole to open the proceedings. 

Looking less like one of the canons of St. 
Paul's Cathedral in mufti than he does to- 
day, and with not quite the same assurance 
that he has naturally acquired since then, 
Walpole spoke well and charmingly in de- 
fense of a body the members of which hold 
themselves as totally exempt from ordinary 
men with something to sell. He did permit 
himself to indulge in a touch or two of the 
bland humor that has made him now one of 
the most popular of the English crusaders 
in the United States, where he has adopted 
the habit of discovering a native genius or 
so during each of his visits, but for the most 
part his talk was in robust and whole- 
hearted support of publishers, whose diffi- 
culties he brought forward with winning 
sympathy, and who, in spite of certain 
proofs to the contrary, were very good 
friends of the author. 


Books That Sell Themselves 


My attack was rendered much less easy 
than I thought it would be, because many of 
the men were present against whom my ti- 
rades were flung, so that it became neces 
sary to invent a composite name for the 
principal firms in order to avoid personali- 
Nor was I, as it happened, seething 
with any deep sense of injury, being per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that, in the 
final analysis, publishers have very little 
to do with the success of a book, The one 
which, like If Winter Comes, has something 
in it that demands attention sells itself 
Nothing can stop it except the breakdown 
of the presses or a printers’ strike. Others 


ties. 


| equally good, and perhaps even very much 


better, potter into a mere average sale be- 
cause there is not in them the same imme- 
diately popular clutch. As in racing, where 
an outsider about which nothing is known 
shoots out of the ruck and leaves all the 
classic horses a mile behind, so it is in pub- 
lishing when the most unlikely book in a 
tragically long list of well-typed works runs 
through edition after edition to 
the speechless surprise of its sponsors and 
the gentlemen who spot the winners and roll 
the log. It was, I am afraid, a little clumsy, 
and I was not helped, on this occasion, by 
the Chestertonian laugh. The evening was 
not, therefore, a very successful one, and | 
had the uncomfortable feeling that my 
squibs were damp. 

Nevertheless, the idea of arguing in pub- 
lic remained a good one and|I think that it 
was continued by the club. 

My brother Philip Gibbs is another man 
who, if not a prophet in his own country, 
was given a very kind welcome in Amer- 
ica and made to feel that his unwearied 
interpretation of the spirit of the war was 
fully appreciated by a people who pulled 
their whole weight when they took an oar 
in the Allied boat. During his three visits 
to the United States he was shown how 
good a thing American friendship is and 
how generously the word “hospitality” is 
interpreted by a warm-hearted country. 
It might have turned the head of a less 
modest person, and he certainly is modest. 

I shall never forget bumping into him one 
morning in London during the first weeks 
of the war and listening in astonishment to 
his description of being put under a sort 
of arrest for having, as an unofficial war 
correspondent, helped to carry wounded and 
dying soldiers out of a building somewhere 
in Belgium that was being shelled at night. 
The Gilbertianism of such treatment made 
him roar with laughter, although he had an 


uncomfortable feeling that he had dished 
his chances of ever getting into France 
Unfit to be a fighting man, it had already 
become a passion, much as he hated war, to 
build up a monument to the courage, en- 
durance and humor of the British Tommy 
and his temporary officer, to the gallant 
youth of England which poured unfalter 
ingly into the service of its country and of 
France and fell in such terrible numbers 
under the great German machine of death 
That was, he felt, the least that he could 
do —and how well he did it! 

Only the official war correspondents who 
watched his feverish work under the handi- 
cap of continual nervous strain upon a con- 
stitution that was only held together by a 
determined mastery of mind over matter 
and a high sense of duty could give a true 
picture of this man during all those years 

the master pacifist in uniform, tapping 
nightly on his typewriter those documents 
of human effort and almost indescribable 
suffering that were read with such emotior 
and exaltation by the English-speaking 
world. 

It is difficult to understand how he 
got through, so apparently delicate and 
fragile as he is, a martyr to nervous 
breakdowns before the war. There was, 
however, something a little misleading ir 
his ascetic face and small frame, because he 
was capable, then at any rate, of greater 
physical and mental strain than men of far 
stronger physique, and every time he ought 
by rights to have been dead he was up and 
at it again and yet again. 

I love, admire and respect that man with 
a love passing that of a brother, and I look 
back at years of the closest sympathy and 
palship with very warm feelings. I well 
remember how in the old days, when we 
played the war game together with hun- 
dreds of tin soldiers, he used to shudder at 
my fiendish joy in blowing them to bits 
with cannon charged with gunpowder and 
small shot. And I shall never forget how 
he grinned at my horror at finding him, one 
afternoon, after I had won a way through 
all the guards of the Harmsworth garrison, 
seated in a huge room hung with portraits 
of that modern Napoleon’s ancestors, in the 
capacity of literary editor of the Daily 
Mail, when it seemed to me that he should 
still have been playing soldiers in the safety 
of the parental roof. 

Under conditions and through 
tures which would have broken other men, 
he has remained tight-lipped, though pale 
always pale —ready at any time of the day 
or night to use that magic but mostly in 
decipherable pencil with a concentration 
undisturbed by the rattle of small talk, the 
throb of printing presses or the shatter of 
guns. 


ever 


adven- 


Memories of Lord Northcliffe 


There has been so much written about 
the late Lord Northcliffe that it would ap- 
pear to be rather like digging up a patch out 
of which every potato has been removed to 
add anything as to his character here. As 
a matter of fact, I knew him rather slightly, 
and for years had made him a subject of 
satire in dialogues and other ephemeral 
pieces of journalism which did not help 
towards a better acquaintanceship. All the 
same, I knew him well enough to admire 
and respect his bull-headed patriotism, his 
dynamic energy, his loyalty to his friends 
and family and his perfectly human love of 
power. He was a strange mixture. There 

was in him something of the overweening 

vanity of Cosmo de’ Medici, his love of 
palaces and pomp, and the iron-handed 
simplicity and dogmatism of Oliver Crom- 
well —nothing whatever of Napoleon, to 
whom he was compared so frequently. He 
had the gift in his middle 2 .e of standing 
outside his skin and looking at himself with 
enough humor and true scrutiny to prevent 
the sort of swollen-headedness that makes 
a man ridiculous. He was, of course, al- 
ways conscious of the fact that he had made 
himself an illegitimate dictator who went 
about with a bomb in his hand; but on the 
whole he used his alarming power with a 
high sense of responsibility and great en- 
joyment. He had good blood, which told 
very often, and, like all men who achieve 
leadership and hold it, had the knack of 
appointing to his staff officers of great 
ability whom he could trust through thick 
and thin. He built himself a more amazing 

Continued on Page 113 
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Continued from Page 110 
mausoleum in Carmelite House than ever 
the Grand Dukes of Florence did with the 
aid of Michelangelo, Donatello and the rest. 


My own experiences in public speaking, 
some of which have been unfortunate and 
others amusing, also began in America. My 
feeble political efforts at home never went 
for anything. My maiden speech in Amer- 
ica was made on the otherwise empty stage 
of the Teck Theater at Buffalo, when the 
manager, who was running The Blindness 
of Virtue, ballooned me into acting as my 
own press agent in the Channing Pollock 
way, a week before the play was to try its 
luck in that city, after opening in Montreal 
with an English company. 

I was to speak, if you can imagine it, on 
the teaching of sex truths to children, that 
being the underlying thesis of the piece. I 
need hardly say that it was a question that 
I had gone into closely and upon which I 
was extremely keer I would much rather, 
for all that—as speak, it seemed, I must 
have broken the ice with a talk about books 
and plays, golf and Lloyd George. I had 
not prepared a sentence, and as I walked 
ip and down behind the curtain, waiting 
with terror for the orchestra to come to the 
end of what I took to be my dirge, I turned 
suddenly, like a horse from a jump, and 
made a dive for the stage door. lam afraid 
that an overwhelming force of cowardice, 
which I am perfectly certain comes from a 
weak stomach, would have landed me into 
the nearest cab but for the clutch of the 
official advance agent which held me tight 

‘“What’s the great idea?’’ he asked. | 
told him, struggling to escape, and he 
aughed. “Say,” he said, “‘vou needn't get 
the woozies about an audience like this 
It's some time since they've heard a damr 
fool Englishman. You'll get over on your 
accent and your trousers.” 

And I suppose I did, because, althoug! 
I spoke for an hour, no bad eggs were flung 
at me and only half a dozen people left the 
theater in utter boredon 1 was horribly 
lisconcerted all the while by one of the 
stage hands, who stood in the wings with 

s mouth open and his eyes filled witl 
rity. When I tottered from the stage, feel- 
ng like an empty tin of gasoline, he came 
ip, looked me all over, chewing like a de 

berate cow, and said, ‘ My five children 

d tell me more about all that stuff in five 

nutes than everything you've preached 
it them folks out in front in sixty-three.”’ 
And I haven't the s lest doubt that he 


was rig! t 





Adventures in Chicago 


But it was in Chicago that I discovered 
ow aeep rooted the lect ire nanbit had ar 
ome in the United States. For a reasor 
which I am sure it will be wise to ascribe to 

the New York theater system, and leave it 
it that, The Blindness of Virtue was first 
ed for a run in that city and imme- 





tely afterwards announced as for two 
weeks only 

The company, which was a fine one, cor 
sisted of Arthur Holmes Gore, killed later 
at Gallipoli; Polly and Louie Emery, who 
had played in the London production; Doris 
Lytton; Madge Murray, a niece of J. M 
Barrie; my young brother Arthur, who 
wanted to see America, afterwards com 
manded a battery in the war and wrote Gun 
Fodder; Lena Halliday, who gave an ad 
mirable performance of the vicar’s wife; and 
Basil Hallam, who died during an attack on 
his tied balloon. 

The New York critics were more than 
kind about the play, and it would have re 
mained for several months at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater but for the fact that 
William Morris, having been given two 
weeks only before the play arrived from 
Buffalo, took a theater in Chicago into 
which to move it at the end of its allotted 
span in New York, and moved it there 
Once again I was requested to go ahead of 
the play and beat the big drum, and this I 
did, filled with the usual misgivings. 

My first day in Chicago was typical of 
the rest. I started at the bottom of a huge 
building that faced the Lake at nine o'clock 
in the morning and gradually worked up to 
its most exalted floor before falling face 
downwards on my bed in a condition of 
complete exhaustion at half past eleven 
that night. I spoke to five different socie- 
ties during the course of that awful day, 
and before each one faced three or four 
hundred eager women who had come with 
the hope that I might be able to give them 
something to take away. 
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I don’t know what it was that I gave 
them, except, as it seemed to me, my vari- 
ous limbs and every atom of what nervous 
force I had. And I know that at the last 
meeting, in the middle of an impassioned 
appeal for the younger generation, so fright- 
ful an aching started in one of my teeth that 
the tears which began to stream down my 
face moved the audience to deep sympathy 
and a firm belief that my subject had car- 
ried me into something far better than mere 
eloquence. The aching kept me in agony all 
that night, but it established a reputation 
of undoubted sincerity which helped me 
vastly on my difficult way. 

It was after I had spoken for an hour to 
the Drama League of America, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago and has done 
so much to help the stage, that a little lady 
came up to me with a rather curious twinkle 
in her eyes and said warmly, “I didn’t 
inderstand a word you said, but I just 
loved your accent.” 


Speaking Hither and Yon 


Speaking in public became a little easier 
to me after my war service, because of the 
vast amount of practice I gained then from 
addressing meetings on behalf of the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation Army, 
the Liberty Loans, recruiting missions 
and propaganda campaigns. I spoke at a 

rowded meeting at the Harvard Club of a 
splendid body of men who had been in 
training at Plattshurg, when that fine sol 
dier Gen. Leonard Wood was in the chair 
in the open air on Governor's Island to the 
soldiers of the A. FE. F., to officers’ training 
corps at the universities, and to the boys at 
Lawrenceville and other schools. I spoke in 
the music gallery of the ballroom of the 
now departed Sherry’s to the members of 
the Junior League who were making band 
ages below and never once looked up; to 
the German-American and Irish-Americar 
members of the American Express Com- 
pany, who had expected to see another kind 
of moving picture to the one 1 made of my 
self; and twice I stood on a grand piano it 
an immense armory, in which I never ex 
pected to be heard, and told a vast audience 
of the spirit that would win the war. 

I was once on the same platform wit} 
another ex-British officer, a gallant and 
extraordinary man, who carried the audi 
ence into huge laughter and enthusiasm by 
s dramatic attitudes and the fact that 
because he spoke in so broad a Lancashire 


accent, no one understood a single word he 
said. And while I was suffering from coliti 

which did its best to put me in my grave 

| addressed a large meeting of doctors not 
one of whom was aware of the obvious fact 
that I could hardly stand on n y leet 

Probably my most tragic experience, 
however, was the one which happened to 
me the morning after I had assisted at the 
opening of a most efficient building that 
had beer presented to the Y oung Women's 
Christian Association by a kind lady of 
the suburb— one of the numerous pleasant 
Oranges, some little distance from New 
York. I was asked there t« speak the follow- 
ing morning, which was Sunday, although I 
had forgotten that when I promised to do 
so. It was also, as it turned out, the Fourth 
of July, and when I was driven by my 
hostess’ daughter to a church near by I was 
convinced that there was some mistake. 
I had spoken almost everywhere, but never 
in achurch. I was just in time to be placed 
in a procession of clergy and choir, followed 
by soldiers and sailors carrying flags which 
were to be starked near the altar. It was a 
large and beautiful church, filled to the 
doors, and after the procession had been 
played in by the organ I found myself sit 
ting next to the choirmaster, prepared to 
take a reverent part in an impressive and 
dignified service. 

I had entirely dismissed all thoughts of 
the possibility of doing anything more than 
that, when presently, however, the choir- 
master touched my arm and whispered, 
‘In the middle of the next verse you will 
take your place on the top step under the 
arch and speak for twenty minutes.” 

I was covered with confusion and terror 
A church—an Englishman — the Fourth of 
July! How was I to live up to this great 
and utterly unexpected responsibility? I 
gave myself up for lost, and in doing so 
arrived at the proper and generally unusual 
state of humbleness in which men are 
helped. Indeed, I prayed as never before 
that some kind and adequate spirit might 
take possession of me and put into my 
mouth something worthy of this solemn 
occasion. I don’t know whether I spoke for 
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{From an actual experience) 

THIS COLONIAL BED ROOM 
was planned, by a decorator, to have 
one of those new floors finished in a 
solid color. Various floor treatments 
were tried. All of them— 

i. Showed wear and tear. 

2. Faded. 

Were difficult to wash. 


— the decorator finally 
Suggested the Liquid Floe 


After a trial, the report was: No markings 
noticeable. Washing has been twice as easy. 
The decorative effect so painstakingly se- 
cured, is enduring. 


/ith decorators as wellas with house-owners, 
Koverflor is gaining great favor. It is a liquid 
floor coveving, available in desirable effects. 
It is brushed on, like paint, and just as easily. 
It is almost tile like, lustrous and rich. 


Koverflor is the preparation for all hard-used 
floors, inside and outside. It keeps wood from 
decaying, cement from disintegrating. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors, for homes; in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings; and steamships. 
Hardware and paint dealers handle it. If unable 
to secure it conveniently, we will supply you direct. 
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too short or too long a time, or what I said. 
But when | returned to my place in the 
choir, and my ordinary condition of mind, 
I was wet to the skin. 

That a spirit had come to my rescue was 
an absolute certainty, because later on the 
rector expressed his gratitude in very kind 
words. 

When I speak now, and I do so as rarely 
as possible, and only because I think the 
mind needs as much exercise as the body, 
and that it is good for man to do the thing 
of which he is afraid, I wrench myself into 
believing that I am walking up and down 
my room dictating to my secretary; and I 
still persist in the practice of preparing 
nothing, because, having frequently been 
obliged to endure the pain and irritation of 
listening to other men deliver themselves 
of a learned-by-heart speech, I think it a 
greater compliment to an audience to give 
them something entirely impromptu and 
unrehearsed, however stammeringly and 
incoherently it may come; also because I 
think it affords them something of excite- 
ment and joy to speculate as to how soon 
I shall dry up, fold up and fall in a heap on 
the floor 

There are few things less endurable in 
this life than to sit in front of one of those 
all too glib and confident orators who, with 
appropriate gestures that have been studied 
in front I f 
speaking, go from prelude to peroration in 
one Wavy, unceasing stream 

A story goes that two men were engaged 
to deliver lectures at an industrial institute 
in which there were classes for unfortunate 
people who were deaf and dumb and those 
who had been born or afterwards gone 
blind. Inefficiency or nervousness on the 
part of the director resulted in the mar 
who was to speak with his fingers being 
sent into the room in which the blind were 
assembled to listen to a talk on the work 
of Carlyle, and the one who spoke in the 
ordinary way being placed before a roomful 
of people who hoped to follow a dissertation 
on the life and death of Dante in the lan- 
guage of signs. The first of the two to realize 
this frightful blunder was the silent speaker, 
who, after being shocked and surprised by 
all the unresponsive faces at I 


of a glass or at a school of public 


which he 
looked for encouragement and sympathy, 
turned and fled from the building, leaving 
his friend still standing in front of the deaf 
and dumb, giving forth in rich, ripe tones. 


A Mutual Surprise Party 


An equally dreadful mistake was played 
on me when a kind but careless lady, who 
had wrongly gathered that I was in sym- 
pathy with women’s suffrage, took me to a 
stronghold of the suffragettes. Under the 
belief that I was talking to a body of charm- 
ing and domestic women, with hands that 
rocked the cradle and ruled the world, | 
had just got into a bitter tirade against 
their fanatical sisters who had lately tied 
themselves to the railings of the House of 
Commons when every woman in the room 
rose as one man and flur g execrations at 
my astonished head. If I hadn’t been very 
nippy on my feet I should most probably 
have been buried in the cellar of the club. 
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A few months before I sailed for America 
to see Charles Frohman and put the final 
touches to the rehearsals of the London 
company that was to try its luck there, I 
dined one night at the mess of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, among whom I had 
several very good friends. I was a little dis- 
concerted when, halfway through the meal, 
the little birdlike lady on my left, with a 
pair of abnormally strong glasses, asked 
me for something that I was wearing and 
said that she would then give me a peep 
into the future. This being one of the 
things that none of us can ever resist, I gave 
her my handkerchief as the least ncticeabl 
article of clothing that I could shed at such 
a time, and she put it to her forehead and 
thought deeply. I had been told that she 
was in the habit of being consulted by mem 
bers of the cabinet, society and Scotland 
Yard, and waited on tenterhooks for what 
she was about to di r to me 


A Psychic Tip 


I was not then and Iam? 
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selves scientists, or coming fro1 
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stage At 


nore experienced in the business 
ille than that of 
any rate he was a nice man. He gave me ar 
absolutely free hand, and was willing 
to take the play to America exactly in the 
form in which he saw it in London—and 
the other managers were not-—-and so | 
signed with him as the lady with the short 
but second sight had so strongly advised 
[ am not prepared to say whether I made 
a fatal mistake in so doing, because, having 
perfectly normal eyes, I cannot see wha 
sort of treatment I should have had from 
the other men. There is not much, in any 
case, to choose between them, and William 
Morris was, though not infal! 
thusiast, and he did his be 
do more than that. Since 
| have given my handkerchief to no one, 
but have been content to place my 
the hands of an able 
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endowed with the gift of secon 
to avoid the various 
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ind storekeepers might have 
enjoyed the show, they were, he 
new, curiously prosaic when 
were bending over their 


the sun 


hooks 
With no better idea of what 
he was going to do than he had 
nawaking~—but with an angry 
termination that whatever it 
wus, he was going to attack it 
with vengeful intensity— Allan 
eturned to the cottage. 

Before the door there was a sleek, rangy 
utomobile, its blue body, disk wheels and 
ckel f glinting just a little too 

itly. Janeth, on the porch, met him 
a mixture of coneern and annoyance 
expression. Brentlike, he had as- 
mere disinclination to re- 

on was ample reason for 

o, and it did not enter his 

he might be worried by his 


ttings 


set man, verging upon middle 

ize, as sleek as the car outside, arose and 

affable confidence until Janeth 
iid, ‘“* This is Mr. Stinchfield, Allan.” 

tr) hands. Allan’s expression, 

vhich asked plainly enough, ‘“‘ And who in 

the l seemed to be unob- 


waited In 


wv Shook 
devil ars you ? 
ved by the other 
‘We'd given you up,”’ announced Stinch- 
ld. ‘* Won't you have a cocktail?” His 
went to the two glasses, now nearly 
npty, on the table; and he pulled a silver 
flask from his 
Allan’s eyes flashed belligerently. His 
t impulse was to take Mr. Stinchfield, 
toss him into his automobile and throw his 


lask after him; but Janeth, calm in the 


lance 


pocket, 
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presumption that it was eminently proper 

for her to receive a man who brought a 

flask on his hip and drink cocktails with 

him, was gazing unconcernedly off over 

South Field. Already, the trees along the 

western edge were casting a bluish border. 
“No, thanks,’’ he responded abruptly. 

Janeth looked up, mildly surprised, and 

said, ‘‘ Dick has asked us to go with him to 

the yacht club for dinner. You'd better 

run along and change. It’s getting late.’ 

He was about to decline, when Jan added, 

turning to Stinchfield, 

“Awfully lucky you 

came, Dick. I forgot to 

order anything for din 

ner tonight.”” It carried 

an unexpectedly 

sinister meaning 


toAllan. He heard 


He Seemed to be Liv: 
ing Under a Crushing 
Sense of His Own In 
ability to Do Anything 
Which Coutd Count 
Greatly 


her say, laughing, “‘As a housekeeper, I’m 
really not so good.” 

“May you never improve,” replied 
Stinchfield. ‘You weren’t intended to be 
a housekeeper, Jan. Have another?” 

She shook her head. ‘Better hop it, 
Allan. Flannels’ll do. Just informal.” 

He strode to his room, simply because 
that was a sure way of avoiding an embar- 
rassing outburst of candor, and once there, 
having apparently acquiesced, he couldn't 
with good grace change his mind. The head 
of the Brent family, in no jovial frame of 
mind, got into flannels... From the porch 
came the mumble of voices and laughter. 

*T’ll put my foot down on this!’’ he mut- 
tered savagely. ‘“‘That young woman needs 
to be run!” 


4 station wagon rolled up before the cot- 
tage. From his window he saw a liveried 
chauffeur dismount and take his place at 
the wheel of the big car. The station wagon 
moved away, driven by a second man in 
livery Whoever the Stinchfields were, 
Allan reflected, they were living in style 

Displeasure became misplaced, rather 
than lost, at the club; there were so many 
old friends, whose faces changed miracu- 
lously from vague memories to pleasant 
realities, that he was constantly arising, 
shaking hands, and whispering desperately 
to Jan, “‘ What’s his name?”’ when he saw a 
faintly remembered person bearing down 
upon him. At the close of dinner one of the 
men, Phil Martin, drew him away on the 
plea that Joe Severance was crippled by a 
broken ankle and wanted to see him. 

At their table Allan had a highball and 
discussed prohibition. 

“How do you like Stinchfield?”’ 
Severance. 

“Whois Stinchfield anyhow?’ demanded 
Allan. “I’ve never met him before. 

They looked surprised. ‘‘Why, they’ve 
taken Brent House,” explained Phil Martir 
incredulously. ‘‘ Didn’t you know?” 

Allan forced a smile and shook his head 
“T haven’t been back long enough to know 

who’s who. Where do they 
spring from?” 

“New York. Dick’s ador 
ing papa made a pile during 
the war-—-machinery. They 
had enough before, but now 
they’re positively filthy with it 
You'd better look him over.” 

There insinuation in 
Martin's Allan’s eyes 

sought out Jan, and 
snapped. Inside, the 
orchestra sounded its 
opening bars of jazz. 

“If you’re not 
dancing,” suggested 
Severance, “‘sit here 
with me and my bum 
ankle.”’ 

‘Thanks 
got to be 
along.” 

He returned to 
Janeth, ignoring 
Stinchfield. “Jan, 

we'd better be go- 
ing along home,” 
he said. “‘There 

are some things I 

want to talk over 
with you. We 
might walk it 

Nice night.” 

“Oh, I can’t in 
these slippers! I 
don’t want to go 
home now. We can 
talk tomorrow.” 

“No, now! Really, Jan!” 

She frowned and shrugged. 

“My man’ll take you~ of 
course!”’ insisted Stinchfield. ‘“‘I'd 
like to run you back myself, but 
I'm booked. Sorry!” 

“Awfully nice of 
said Jan. 

She gathered her wrap and arose. Allan 
bowed stiffly to their host, and they left the 
club, 

On the way home Jan made a tentative 
offer of cenversation, but it was refused 
The remainder of the ride passed in silence. 

When they were in the cottage she asked, 
“Well, what is it?’’ She seemed utterly self 
possessed. 

“T don’t like the way things are going 
here,” he said abruptly. “I won’t have it! 
If you’re part of the smart younger genera- 
tion that they’re talking about, let me tell 
you that you’re off on the wrong foot!” 

“So?” Her expression had not changed. 

“T don’t like the cigarettes, and I don’t 
like the cocktails.” His voice was dry, 
crisp; his eyes had the gleam of newly cut, 
sharp metal. “And as for running around 
with the squirty son of the cheap war prof- 
iteer who’s leased Brent House —that’s 
out!” 

“Would you mind confiding in me, 
Allan, telling me what you're going to do?” 
she asked calmly. “I don’t mean about 
what you’ve just been saying. About the 
future.” 

It was, to Allan, very much like aiming 
at a sparrow with a shotgun from two 
yards—and discovering that he had missed. 


asked 


was 
tone. 


I’ve 
getting 


you, Dick,” 
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“That is for me to decide,”’ he answered 
coldly. ‘You 


about it.” 


needn’t trouble yourse 


‘“*Thanks,”’ said the girl. She paused, de 
liberating upon her words. “ Allan,’ she 
continued, “I’ll not allow you to 
me. You'll that I’ 


able to get along without you 


eriticize 
have to remember 
been 4 
father ever since I wa 
That’s all 
Allar “A baby 
Dap F 
She hung fi 


a baby, and 
you are now!” retorted 
! A sev 


enteen-year-ola 


fire Just long enough to give 
her response full force, and replied quietly 
“You’re the one who's acting childish.”’ 
Then she added, as she turned towards the 
door of her room, ** You might be interested 
to know that Dick Stinchfield has 
me to marry him.” 

“T’ll tell him that you’ll not!”’ His face 
set savagely. 

Shesmiled. “I’ve told him that already 
two weeks before you arrived.’’ With that 
she opened the door and entered 

“‘ Janeth, come here!’’ he commanded 

“*T certainly shall not!’’ The door closed 
behind her, and he heard the bolt slide. 

In her room the girl lay upon her bed, 
fighting against hot tears which burned 
their way into her eyes. Nearly an hour 
passed before she heard him reénter the 
cottage from the porch. 

Allan Brent, wavering on the impulse to 
stop at her door, tell her that he was SOrry 
and beg her to let them take f start 
in the business of being a family, allowed 
his steps only to slacken, and passed on to 
his own room. She heard his door close 
then, later, the faint snap of the switch a 
he turned off his lights. Now she 
and not be found out. The 
comforting flood. 


asked 


i fresh 


could ery 


tears came In a 


Early the next morning, before Janet} 
was awake, Allan was up, dressed and out, 
his mind full of the paramount necessity 
meeting bills. There appeared to be but 
one immediate solution of the problem, and 
he had it in his pocket —an expensive stop 
watch which Bill Seadog had given to him, 
with an amusing florid speech, at their 
birthday party in Constantinople 

He stopped in a little restaurant for 
coffee, and then took the tr ley car to 
Tappan Beach, an hour’s ride away. At 
last he found a shop which displayed three 
golden balls, and emerged 
few minutes later with thirty-f 
and a ticket 
hundred dollars, 
been relentless. 

He walked dejectedly through the streets, 
with their fungus-like growth of jerry-built 
cottages and stores, to the outskirts of the 
summer colony, reluctant to turn back 
towards Sound Brook. He was wondering 
which of the old friends he had met the 
previous night could best advise him in the 
mysteries of obtaining a job, when his gaze 
fell upon a large rectangular tent. A closer 


inspection revealed a sign, reading 


disgustedly a 
y-five dollars 
He had expected at least 
but the proprietor 


one 


had 


THE HICKEY NONINFLAMMABLE 
WING-DOPE CO 
SENSATION OF THE AGE 
Stock Now on $ aT PAR! 


WILLIAM H. Hickey, Pre 


ALE 


Wing-dope could mean just one thing 
airplanes! Allan Brent sighed, and his gaze 
went up into the clear blue sky. How fine it 
would be to rise out of the turmoil and 
petty trouble of the world, and control his 
own small planet for a little while! 

The flaps of the tent were drawn back, 
exposing a newly painted plane of a rather 
old model. The space was roped off, to 
prevent visitors from reaching the plane 
and cutting souvenirs from the wings. To 
the left was a smaller tent, bearing the 
word “Office,”” and the curve of a man’s 
back, hunched over a table, was just visible 

“Guess there ain’t going to be no show 
today,’’ remarked a small boy, lounging 
against the rope. 

Allan looked at him. ‘‘Show? 

“Yeh. They was goin’ to test it today 
Take it up and set it on fire. But the pilot 
ducked. Guess he was scared. I don’t 
blame him. Gee!” Then he added regret 
fully, “But it’d be great to watch though 
I wish he hadn’t of got cold feet.’’ 

Allan gnawed his lip for a moment, then 
went under the rope, strode to the tent. 
A squat, red-faced man looked up. 


Continued on Page 121 
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Toned sunlight—the magician 
of interior decoratin 


by Helen Richmond 


y 


- 


J 


‘“ 
HAE you ever analyzed the leave the room distressingly dreary; 
pleasure you feel when you if too light in color or weave they 
enter a room studded with softly render it bleak and inhospitable 
shaded lamps? A room neither aglare In order to coax sunset warmth 
on the one hand, nor gloomy on the out of the gray light of a wintry day a 
other, but suffused with a restrained or to soften the rays of the glaring & 
mellow light that bathes everything sun into an enchanting richness, you 
in beautifully impartial radiance should choose window shades as you 
Because of the blending of light do lamp shades. Toned sunlight 
and shade you get an exquisite ar will be your Magician, throwing a 
tistic effect. This skillful control of glamour over the furniture and 
illumination and color steeps you in weaving everything in the room into 
luxurious restfulness. a pleasing symphony of color. 
Subtly colored window shade Ss cast When you choose window shades 
the same mellow glow as do cunningly do not hesitate to exercise your flan 
F tempered lamps, whereas windows for color. Why need you be satisfied 
which are unshaded bring out every with dull browns, cold blues or a 
tiny defect in a room. And ordinary dead white, since there are window 
window shades produce results just shades delicately tinted to diffuse 
as undesirable. If they are too dark the light and to spread color tone 
they exclude the light entirely and through your room? 
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“We decided to buy 











Columbia Shades for our 

new home because they 

eemed to be good ones. But ) 

ve were a little skepti al ‘ " /, = 
about the ability of window GIN COLOTS 





hades to tone the light a 
your book ‘Beautiful Wi 
dows’ said they would. W 


ren't skeptical any more! 
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a0 a real decorators adVese 


ifference there is in the ap 
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, pearance f our furnishing 









N the fu f tl f Plaza 


vith these new Etruscan 


} Ivory hade mpared ft 

the old white ones we had in 
j the other house. And they 
, mote up and down 


moothly as can be.”” When d nr eee h sae | 
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HERE are few people who do not know this trade- 


mark. 


There are few who do not know that it stands for 
Sherwin-Williams and appears on every can of S-W Paint, 
Varnish, Stain or Enamel as the buyer’s safeguard—a mark 
of quality and of the largest paint and varnish business 
Back of the trade-mark among other 


in the world. 

things are: 

Fifty-two separate manufacturing plants. 

Nearly two million square feet of manu- 
facturing space. 

A world-wide organization. 

Athliations in nearly every country. 

Control of our own raw materials, many of 
them from the source. 

A complete Technical Service Department 
which develops “the right finish for each 
surface.” 

Complete chemical and testing laboratories. 

Thorough network of warehouses. 

A dealer in nearly every town. 

Complete line of Industrial Paints and 
Varnishes. 

Complete line of railway and marine paints 
and varnishes. 

















a NO ce NN EN re A a 


Save the Household Guide and keep it 


at home in a handy place 


Mark on it the particular surface or article you have in 
mind to finish. The Guide covers the more common 
problems. If you have some painting, varnishing, en- 
ameling or staining problems in your home, not cov- 
ered by the Guide, write us. 
It will be worth going a long way to get the advice of the dealer 
who displays the Household Guide, and handles all the Sherwin- 
Williams products specified in the Guide. He has exactly the right 
product for your use. It will pay you to visit the store of the nearest 
Sherwin-Williams dealer and consult the more extensive store 
“Guide” displayed on his walls. 


complete 


nformation 


rklet B 450 wit 
ind helpful 
na pe ing, varnishing, staining vd or 
uameling. Valuable wether you do the plete book on the subject ever pub 
l a master painter lished. Address Dept. B 435 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 691 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 


woTk yourself or employ 





“The right finish for each surface” 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS. WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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For permanence 
and beauty 


“insure” 
root 


your 
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For lasting 
attractiveness 














SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling h 


? IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 


TRADE MARK 










































































a ——— Se _ ——— = : | 
| | Topraint | TOVARNISH | TOSTAIN | TOENAMEL | 
| Use product named belou Use product named below Use product named below | Use product named below i} 
i S-W Auto Enamel: ] 

= for the S-W Auto Enamel Clear | S-W Auto Enamel t | 
! AUTOMOBILES man whe naints bie a pero pons vamel: a ! 
|| AUTOMOBILE Orit | SW Auto Top and S.-W ae se —— oe 
AND SEATS Auto Seat Dressing 
if sw — Paint a full « | mi 
“he i] Old Dutch Enamel: fui 1} 
| BRICK it S w Concrete Wall Finish # ' xy i] 
—}——— toned ne ———$—— — a —}- a 
| | S-W Handcraft Stain } 1| 
CEILINGS, Interior | Flat-Tone: the washable, fat | Scar-Not Varnish : for wo i , t . y tsta ieeitade 
lhe has bea Floorlac h and stain | 
| fr “ iw } 
sin panne | ee Oe Deck o i 
| Rexte F : i ¢ utch Ename 
Enter SWP House Paint | exp ms Gn woe S-W Oil Stain: ! w wood pray 
| OO 
CONCRETE $-W Concrete Ww all Finish } 
Ne ina —— - — 
| Scar-Not Varnish: g | Floorlac | 
| DOORS, Inter SWP House Paint: pe ong Finish Varnish Ne S-W Handcraft Stain | Enameloid: as 
| | 1044: ries to a : 
i —--- + _ - ~ - 4+— + _ 4 
i] | Rexpar Varnish j Old Dutch Enamel | 
. | SWP House Paint | ‘ t a §-W Oil Stain: f ‘| gta ' | 
| I | 7 a BS | ‘ i | 
| SWP House Paint 
’ | Metalastic(ir r SW Preservative Shingle 
FENCES ] &°W Roof and Bridge Paint: Stain | 
| | forr work | i} 
——_--__——_—_—_—_—_—_—-———— oH — — — + T 
| FLOORS, tnter Pa 1 | SW Toside Floor Paint: Mared Not V aynish: | Floorla " S-W Inside Floor Paint 
| ‘ i| sta peat f . 
Concrete || s-W Concrete Floor Finish | S-W Concrete I r Finish 
" € wast | 
— —— t 
———s 2 rch | S- ou Porch and Deck Paint. 


i| ir namelord : the d 


P h ir EE SP a 
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| SWP House Paint 


enna — © 


| FURNITURE, 
| 

| HOUSE ‘OR GARAG! 
= 








LINOLEUM S W Inside Flees Paint 


| | ta repeat 





ll Plate Tone f = —— ve 
| RADIATORS S-W Aluminum or Gold 


Paint 


ROOFS, ng | S-W Reof and Bridec Paint 
| Meta Metalastic 





|} Come | Ebonol 

ee ee a —— 

| SCREENS i S-W Se reen Enamel 

an fetantetinte eS ea “ ~_ 
croYs S.-W Family Paint 





1 Flae Tone asha 

| WALLS, Interior (Plaster or |] I paint 

| Wallboard SWP House Paint: 
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Enameloid: h ghe 





| WICKER 
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SWP House Paint: ¢ 


WOODWORK, Interior 
Flat-lone: fat 
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NOTE: Best results can be had 
by following the cargfully pre- 





pared directions on labels 
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Need Street Cars 


How do you suppose the great bulk of the people in your 
town get about on their errands of business and pleasure? You 
may go in your automobile—but most people ride in street 
cars! Street cars are the links in the endless chain of trans- 
portation that binds your community together for business, 
social and industrial growth. 


Given a square deal (which is all it asks), your electric street 
railway company will be a tremendous factor in the growth, 
progress and prosperity of your community, whether it is large or 
small. You and all other citizens will act in your own interests 

if you make sure that your street railway company always has a 
AS 4A. fair chance to provide the kind of service your community needs. 

Many of the technical problems that have surrounded the 
development of street cars to their present state of efficiency 
have been solved by Westinghouse Engineering. Many more 
problems, apparently insurmountable today will be solved by 
them in the future. With your interest and helpful codperation 
—and that of other citizens as well—it will always be possible 
for your community to enjoy the resulting economy and the 
increasing efficiency of the street car. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 





924 by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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Continued from Page 116) among the last to shake hands with the The fire died down, wisps of it racing ——___ 
“T hear you’re looking for a pilot.” infortunate victim about lapping up the last traces of gasoline. 7 
‘Yep. You one?” Allan with an asbestos-treated flyir g He irned and covered the Seek again. Why not make the 

Allan nodded. ‘‘What’s the game?” he suit ready, called Hickey to him ‘How Handkerchiefs, arms, hats fluttered wildly, 
asked. about the five hundred?” and the populat f Tappan Beach | Money you CAN make? 

he game was to take the plane, treated ( ant you see I’m busy demanded _ turned its feet towards the hangar | Why waste your time at 
with Mr. Hickey’s wing-dope, off the the little man. His mind, intense wcupied by the fact something that fakes your 
ground, open we gasoline containers hat’s all right,’’ replied llan “I'm re was no time to! e, for within a ~ |} . " : ad 

l | ’ -" 4 time, but doesn { pay you 
placed on wn Oe Ings and fuselage—and not busy—-and | Wo! U be intil I get a note minute the he id would be dangerously for it? Thousands of men 
start the machine blazing If the pilot for that five hundred crowded, forgot that it had been three years oh. sank calitnn ch Bbe thane 
] } . . : ~s with real seling abibty have 

q landed agai safely, t he wing-dope was n n- Hic Key protested sputte red His honor since he had bro ig ta plane to earth: for been held beck because 
) inflam umable; if not—not had been assailed \ gentleman’s word got it so completely that he made a perfect hance had pleced the 

1 ° ‘ a . : chance plac them m 

{ ‘We've set the bus on fire half a dozen was sufficient. But at last he yielded. Two three-point landing, wheels and tail skid jobs where they had no 

times on the ground,’’ announced Mr. policemen stationed there as guards acted caressing the ground at the same instant opportunity to get ailitien 

La Hickey * Perfex tly safe.”’ He exhibited as witnesses, and one of them retained the He taxied into the hangar, recove red the + a eg ba Toe 

pictures of the plane blazing as agreeably as note, in an envelope addressed to Janeth note and went in search of Hickey earnings. This re ae ine ot 2 

a funeral py re. Brent ; He presented the note, but Hickey ge- Marshall, now a Fuller Man at Davenport 

How much?” demanded Allan. With his plane and his flying suit ready, nially waved it aside. He was much too hill oul » Sit bits oat Sala ‘ 

“One hundred.” and a half hour to wait, Allan found time to busy the moment Fuller en, ond and "$6,000 i on ad yous, 

‘You're crazy!” consider the fact that he had not piloted for “Great! Wonderful!" he exclaimed double what he had earned in his old job 

Something told him that this was not the more than three years—long enough to “Say, I want you to make fifty dollars more Hundreds of men formerly in a rut are now 
approved fashion of addressing a prospec e the sure skill of landing. The take-off before you call it a day taking people who making good because Fuller gave them @ 
tive employer; but Mr. Hickey took it as and the actual flying would probably be buy stock up for rides. Just as soon as I get Free training in Salesmanship 
calmly as though he were accustomed to easy enough, he reflected thro ugh handling the rush I'll be wit They hed the uk, dstewnination aad ambition 
= remarks. Evidently he didn’t expect His thoughts were interrupted by Hickey, — y that make ees, and he trained them into pros 
to get a pilot for that figure; it was merely mounted upon a table, haranguing the At the hangar one of the policemen perous hese Felle Men. It makes no difference 
the smallest amount which even he could crowd, advising immediate purchases of asked, Bay is he stalling on the money?” weet Oe 2 ee oe ow 2 ane Sees 

4 b J 4 7 1 stuff in you, the best opportunity you ever 
conceive paying. They went to the hangar wing-dope stock, which, even at this late “Looks that way,”’ replied Allan had now awaits you. (See our full-page, color 
and inspected the plane date, could still be obtained at par. There Ks T hat’s why the other pilot quit. I don’t advt. on page OV, this msue.) 

From each of the containers small ribs of | was no rush of money in his direction. The think he’s got ten cents to his name—just Write for this Book - 
copper ran back to spread the gasoline crowd had come to see a free show. — W ildeattin g this stock He dic 1't invent the ee Oe eee a “* 
he rear faces of the containers opened “And now-w-w, ladies and gent’mer fireproof stuff. He bought it from the guy become one of this famous organization Og 
wide to discharge the entire contents in a you are about to see a demonstr fa who did invent it. But you got his note Don't wait for it, but get intouchat = 4 oe 
rush, to prevent explosion. They were product which is destined i though.” Palle: Beutrbes Ch [ee 65 

° . : . 2 iller Branches (for address ? ot 5 . 
operated by a single lever, which the pilot at length from the prospectus. Allan nodded and went into the hangar, # nearest one, look in cp te 
J drew towards him, tripping the catches have the honor to present to you, dropped the curtains. Now that the test phone book), Even- 7) a 

‘This here,”’ explained Hickey, pointing and gent’men, the fearless Captain | was over, it would have been wie lent satis- wn gy 6 HO zi »* 
to a switch, “‘is the spark to touch her off. renowned for | daring exploits faction to take payment in the shape of vio oo “oF 
Two seconds after you've pulled See? Great War-ra, who will take this mighty lence upon the person of Mr eye but # 

' How much experience you got piloting?’’ plane into the y and drive it, a mass of at would not pay meat and groce bills 

“Couple of thousand hours,” replied roaring, blazing flame, ot rly confident Ten minutes later the curtains were ‘drawn 

llan. ‘“‘Nieuport, Morane, Spad.” He _ that this most remarkable discovery of the back and the plane was pulled again to the 
wi lked about the plane, feeling wires and a-hage, the patents of which are held and field, ready for customers. He went into 
truts. “Junk heap!”’ he muttered to hin ecured by the Hickey onintflammable the office and spent the next few minutes 
self. But he decided that the machine was Wing Dope Company, will protect him writing 
strong enough to hold together. from all harm, as it will, in the future Three customers were brought by Hickey 

‘How about two hundred?” asked when the skies are filled with the glory of for rides, and three time he circled Tap f . - 1 

f Hickey transportation by air, protect you and pan Beach. There was a lull in the day’s i 
H “Five. That's flat.” your loved ones, on journeys of busine business when he landed from the last trip; 
What!”" Mr. Hickey’s voice was an and pleas-shar, from that most fearsome Hickey was perspiring and fretful 
j agonized wail. ‘Five hundred for ten mir and ter-r-rible form of disaster e Allan did not broach the subject of | lant | 
| utes’ work?”’ Allan grinned at the open-mouthed aud ment. He remarked jovially, “You look c | 
\ “I’m not arguing with you,”’ answered ence, and turned away to put on his flying all in, old man. Come on for a hop and get | 
{ Allan. ‘‘ You know it’s worth it.” lit The policemen were pressing the cooled off. Greatintheairtoday! Jump in.’ { 
“That’s the trouble with you pilot crowd back. Three garage mechanics, hired Hickey didn’t jump, but reluctantly, Work! | 
When you get cold feet you stick your price for the occasion, rolled the plane out to it drawn by the thought of ol wind and re | 
| up high enough to save your face Five tarting point. Photographers pressed in assured by Allan's manner, he climbed into ox I 
} hundred!’’ He turned away disgustedly with their cameras. In the plane Allan ad the passenger's sé They took off, and P { Oo d P yw | 
lan put a hand on his mou r and isted the belt, put on the asbestos he nstead of skim g the beac! the ma a SOO pay . | 
spun him about. Mr. Hickey looked into met—not unlike a diver’s helmet—and_ chine entered in a long climb, leveling off { 
{ a face which was not pl asant to hekedd. fastened the butt erfly nuts finally at six thousand feet With the motor , - \ 
{ ; “Look here, you | little shrimp; one more i p and down the beach four times!” throttled so that h voice could be heard \ pas hundreds of our 
crack like that and something’s going to yelled Hickey “Get the crowd, then let and the plane in a comfortable glide, Allan workers up toa dollar an 
hit you! If you’ve got guts enough to ride ‘er go turned about in his seat : 
in the passenger’s seat with me, I’ll touch Allan nodded, and motioned to the chief “When do I get paid?”’ he demanded h yur for pare time! For 
| her off for two hundred. How about it?’ mechanic to swing the propeller is Hickey jaw dropped, and his wat iohe 1 : ‘ ' 
Mr. Hickey’s jaw fell. “‘Otherwise it’s five tact!’ he yelled gray eyes pleaded with the other to be cign ours a day tney 
hundred. Take it or leave it, but don’t give “Contact!’”” The motor caught For reasonable. As he didn’t answer promptly, earn as much as 
me any of that talk.” everal minutes he waited for it to become Allan ve the control st av is shake 
4 The situation in the Hickey Noninflam warm which > hed the plane In a quich leway . 
{ mable Wing-Dope Company was precar ‘Here goes,”’ he said to himself grimly, motion, as though it were trying to rid 
. ous The only hope of selling more stock and motioned for the blocks to be taken itself of wing i 
j lay in a spectacular demonstration of | from the wheels. The mechanic lifted his “Hey lon’t! Hickey wa itching a e H 
} product, which, according to the prospectu , arms to signal, “All clear.” the edge of the cockpit. “Don’t!” | 
f was destined to revolutionize transportation In the bumping rush of the plane over The plane whipped about 1 vertica | 
| by making planes the carriers of passenger the ground, shaking the world from beneath — tur wean and eart ng insanely be P TQ , ' 
' and freight throughout the world. “The it, Allan experienced an old sense of ex neath them a W ~ eC Q, | 
t heart and soul of safety in air travel.’’ The  hilaration. The take-off wasn’t so straight “Snap out of it! lered Alla Do | 
i" fortunes made by those who had invested in as it might have been, and the fact thatthe I get paid now 
f telephone stock were alluringly mentioned plane had a bad tendency to drag ts right “T can't.” Let us tell y Mu how yout 
And, after all, thought Mr. Hickey, the wings—due to faulty adjustment—gave ‘Busted ?”’ Pee pe foe nd bor | 
! difference between two hundred and five him a feeling of awkwardness in the air. It Hickey nodded. From his pocket Allan : ise ; -ONUS a | 
M | hundred dollars is infinitesimally slight--es- took him several minutes to find that pre drew the letter he had written in the office a representative of the | 
; pecially when one has but seventeen dollars i assurance in his contrcl t was an assignment to himself of the ; 
1 " to his name. Why argue? He turned and skimmed over the beac} n which they were riding, together wit Curt publ ation May | 
' “All right,” he said. ‘Five hundred Each transit brought out more people exclusive exhibition rights to the noni equal $20. $50..3150. even | 
then. But you'll have to be your own With his nerves tingling, Allan swung  fiammable winy-dope irit yg ta ! y >” ’ 
j mechanic. Take her up tomorrow at noon.”’ about once more, and said, ‘“‘“At’em!” Hi claim of five hundred and fifty dolla S200 ay nth, de pending 
iT Fifteen minutes later Allan, in overalls, fingers went to the lever which oper ed the “You're going to sign tl , sic IE, TE Le 
{ was struggling with a dirty and neglected containers, and he waited until the lan nounced, still holding the pape If | U} Hc a MITE OF CRETE 
\ \ motor. The cylinders and pipe lines were mark he had selected, a bathhouse, slid ur don’t sign it, or if 1a enta et it g ical us. For full 
fouled, the ignition system was an impend der his right wing; then he pulled overboard, we're going to test the w , 
ing calamity. While the news spread over “One—two!” he counted, and touched dope again—to er!” He ted t format n ma tn 
j Tappan Beach that a new pilot had been the switch. gasoline container “T filled " I ; 
f found, drawing crowds to loiter at the rope Through the noise of the motor came a_ stand it here in the front seat, but a'r - 
; in anticipation of a possible fatality, he yvund, ‘ Phou-uff!’’and the world was ob- going to get damn warm where 1 are 1—-=--- --=--- mee eee ee ee eee 

‘ > t € " > _ a > re. ‘ ati > am > wets) nderetand?’” 

‘ — adjusted the engine . _It wa scured in blanketing red flame ; He} pre ed Understand lane a The Curtic Publiching Comecns 

dusk by the time he commenced cranking his face against the windshield, drew the Hickey, aghast, stared a ! ny oles Secon Gamave, Reiiédahite: Messen 
at the propeller, night before the motor re- throttle wide, letting the wind-blast ham “Sign it!” ordered Allan, and passed the rae = oe ‘ 
linquished its apathy of months and roared mer back the flames. An instant of suffoca- paper bax ick to him , Without Conge 
with an open throat. tion passed, and he was able to get a clear Hic read it, and commenced to fume é . . etal 

In the nearest lodging house he threw breath. The pl ane was close above the water 

| himself on the bed exhausted. Hickey was The fire slipped to the trailing edges of now. “I’m going to the end of the beach | 
at the field before him the next morning, the blackened wings and held there tena- and turn,”’ announced Allar Over that 

jubilant and excited, already with pros- ciously. The fuselage and tailpiece were a bathhouse’’—-he pomted I'll let her rip 

pective purchasers of stock in tow. As a_ plume of fire, stretching out behind. The Take your choice.” 

special favor these were allowed inside the danger of his gasoline tank exploding had With the motor roaring again, they tore Lc 

ropes and presented to Allan. It appeared passed, and now he craned about, watching along the beach, came about in a sharp” ff 

that one of the privileges of being a pros- for an indication that his rudder or ele- skidding turn and headed back again Seas 

pect was the breathless honor of being vators were succumbing to the flames. Allan’s hand, visible to Hickey, rested | & 
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| upon the container lever; the bathhouse 

| was a short minute away. Hickey prodded 

| him in the back, signified a whole-hearted 

| “Yes!” He passed the paper, signed 
“William H. Hickey,” forward. Allan 
glanced at it, stuffed it in his pocket, and 
let the plane sink to a landing on the beach 
one mile from town. 

“Out you get!’’ he ordered. “ Walk it!” 

Hickey left the plane so precipitately 
that he sprawled on the sand. Angry 
words —“‘law,”’ “arrested,” “‘ blackmail” 
rose above the muttering of the engine. 
Allan waved derisively and opened the 
throttle. in the air he turned, swept close 
to Hickey, now plodding up the beach, 
waved again, and headed for Sound Brook 
South Field was to come into its own. 

But Jan did not rush out to meet him, as 
he expected she would. He taxied the plane 
close to the cottage, and went in. Propped 
upon the table in the living room was a 
letter addressed to him. It read: 


Dear Ailay It is three o'clock now, and I 
have waited for more than a day, without a 
single word from you. Whether or not that is 
fair, I will let you judge for yourself. I realize 
how much you resent the responsibility that 
has been placed upon you, and, naturally, I 
don’t want to be part of the responsibility. T 
best thing I can do, for both of us, is to marry 
Dick Stinchfield. I wanted to tell you this, but 
you didn't come back, and there is no reason 

I should wait longer. I am very sorry 

, that your return home has been so un 
happy, and that I have helped to make it so 
At first I thought that we could fight it out to 
gether, but that seems to be impossible. I am 
sure that if you will think it over you will agree 
with me that this is the best thing to do. Of 
course, IT am turning over to you my share of 
the estate, and the Stinchfields will pay one 
hundred and eighty thousand for Brent House 
and the land. If you are willing to sell, that 
means that you will be at least fairly inde 
pendent. We are not eloping—just going to 
Denny to be married, then motoring to New 
York, where Dick's yacht is waiting. I will 


rite Lo you, JANETH, 


The impersonality of the letter, hiding 
all the emotions she must have felt, smote 
him, left him in a dazed incomprehensible 
tate of wrath and bewilderment. Those 
emotions gave way almost immediately to 
one in which he saw himself a blunderet 
who, simply through lack of understanding 
had wrecked everything about him. For 
the first time in her life Janeth had wanted 
him, needed him; and he had given her 
every evidence of failing her. 

It was nearly four when he yanked the 
plane from South Field and laid it close 
over that forty-five-mile strip of road to 
Denny, searching for Stinchfield’s blue car 
He found it, about three miles from the 
heart of the city, ready to plunge into that 
blackened factory district and become lost 

Allan’s mind worked in terms of action 
He drew close to the car, yanked the cor 
tainer lever, touched the switch. Flames 
leaped around him, and he crouched for- 
ward in the cockpit, choking, blinded, fear- 
fully hot, and trusting to flying sense to 
keep his position in the air. He came up, 
panting, gasping, as the flames abated sufti- 
ciently for him toswing about. The roadw 
was lined with cars which had _ halted 
Nearly in the center of them was the flas} 
ing spot of blue for which he was searching 

He landed and ran forward. People 
streamed out to question him, but he 
brushed past them. Janeth and Stinchfield 
were standing on the running board, staring 
at the smoke-blackened young man who 
hopped from furrow to furrow of the po 
tato field in their direction 
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“Jan!” 


** Allan!” 

“Jan, I want you to come back! I’ve 
come for you! Please, Jan! Don’t do this!” 
He was pleading humbly, looking up int 
the wide eyes of the girl. Stinchfield seemed 
nonexistent. ‘I’m a damn fool, Jan. I! 
didn’t realize. Look—I’ve got an airplane! 
Make money with it. That’s why I was 
away. We'll fly back home—to the cot- 
tage—South Field—together. Oh, little 
Jan, I won’t let you go!” 

He clutched her; then her arms slipped 
about his neck, clung to him 

“But ” began Stinchfield 

She interrupted him “Sorry, Dich 
I want to go back with Allan.” 


High in the air he throttled the motor 
and turned to Janeth. ‘‘Take that stick 
fitted at the side and slip it into the socket 
between you and the rudder bar,” he ir 
structed. Presently she looked up and 
nodded. ‘Put your feet on the rudder 
bar; hold the stick.” 

The motor roared again. 

Through the stick of the double control 
Jan felt the nerves of the plane in which 
she was riding, felt Allan’s hand on the 
other control. A few minutes later he 
turned in his seat, smiled and lifted bot} 
hands to show her that she alone was pilot 
ing. A tremor of fear went through her; 
then exultation. It was Janeth, with an 
occasional correction from Allan, wh¢« 
guided the plane back to South Field. 

When the engine died down in their 
glide to land he yelled, ‘Keep your hand 
on the stick, and feel the landing. First we 
level off; then, when she loses speed, we 
pull back and squat her on the ground.” 

The green field was slipping beneatl 
them; then came an indescribable waver 
ing in flight, and the stick upon which her 
hand was resting came back in an unhur 
ried, slightly accelerated movement. The 
tail of the plane sank, the wheels and tail 
kid touched the earth together, weight 
hifting to the tail skid until it bit into the 
earth, dragging them to a stop 

Jan's eyes were shining In those few 

ites a new sense of being — flight —-had 
been instilled into her vein She had felt a 
thing which can be learned only by feeling 
She was radiant speec! less, and she stood 
a few yards away, gazing upon the old 
smoke-stained plane as though it were 
thing of glorious beauty. 

Allan took her hand ai 
tion Company * he said soft 
] dent, general managet 
I’m chief pilot.” 

Arm in arm, they walked t 
cottage 

After dinner that evening Allan, 
upon a sudden impulse, applied himself 
pencu and paper Finally, he p 
sheet to Janeth. It was headed 
gram,’’ and was addressed to 
Weston Towar, in care of a Londor 
with instructions to forward. The message 


read: 


Forced landing. Come immediately without 


Big show. Busted: ' BRENT 


She looked up inquiringly. ‘‘We’ll get 
the Seadog here,” he said. ‘‘Spiritual ad 
viser to the Brent Aviation Compan 
Greatest egg in the world. | want you and 
the Honorable Bill Seadog to know each 
other.” 

Editor's Note—Thi 
stories by Mr Parker 


early issue 
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the national performance champion. 


She will admire the handsome Fisher body with 
its deep, full toned paint finish, its broad, inviting, 
restful seats, its rich upholstery and its unstinted 
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His first sight of her was discouraging; 
yet there were certain contradictions that 
would have baffled a more experienced dip- 
lomat than Billy. She was not badly 
dressed; at least there was nothing one 
could complain of, unless a complete lack 
of style was a just cause of complaint 
which it was, to Billy. Her dress and hat 
and shoes gave the impression of having 
been bought solely for utilitarian purposes; 
they had just that sort of wearing, durable 
quality that is so depressing. It was easy to 
see her buying the whole outfit for hard 
travel, leaving home in it and returning in 
it without showing any ravages. 

And her face? It was the most frankly 
simple and natural—and yes, honest — face 
Billy had ever seen; as clear and free from 
shadows as a sunny sky; frankly trusting, 
too, in an innocent sort of way; and— more 
than anything else exceedingly pretty 
Her limpid blue eyes met Billy’s with a 
baby stare that said absolutely nothing ex- 
cept that they would believe anything told 
them; her wavy fair hair cropped out from 
beneath a sober felt hat with a gleam that 
was exactly like spun candy; and her skin 
could only be described in the somewhat 
florid term of rose petal. 

Yes, he had to admit that she was some- 
thing of a beauty; not the distinguished 
sort of beauty that would be found in effete 
European capitals—-there was nothing the 
least bit distinguished about her—-but there 
was beauty, that special kind that has be- 
come so popular on the covers of American 
magazines—wholesome, natural, sweet and 
with a decidedly come-hither charm about 
it. But—and here Billy’s four years of dip- 
lomatic life rose up and colored his impres- 
sion—she was surely not a type that could 
possibly shine in circles where simplicity 
was not understood, where, as a matter of 
fact, it was actually misunderstood. 

“Mr. Welbourne,” said the ambassador, 
meeting Billy’s eyes and giving him a 
glance that spoke volumes, “I want to pre- 
sent you to Miss Bowman and her cousin 
Miss James.” Biliy’s sidelong look at Miss 
James gave him a quick impression of horn- 
rimmed spectacles protec ting an exceed- 
ingly grim countenance. “This is the first 
secretary of the embassy,” the ambassador 
continued, “the one I was just speaking of 
to you. He has been here a year and can 
give you a great deal of information about 
the place.” 

Miss Bowman rose, extended her hand 
and said in a voice delightfully drawling 
and soft, almost a purr, “ Certainly am glad 
to meet you, Mister Secretary— certainly 
am. We're just crazy to have somebody 
tell us lots of things. Cousin Emmy and I 
are at the Pension Belle Vista. Certainly 
hope you’ll come and see us real soon.” 

“Of course he will,’”’ the ambassador put 
in before Billy had a chance to reply. “But 
while you’re here, why don’t you talk over 
several things with him. By the way, I am 
going to present you at court next week 
He’ll tell you what is necessary for that 
function.” 

Miss Bowman’s blue eyes opened wide. 

“Oh, Mister Ambassador, that certainly 
is precious of you—certainly is. But I'd be 
seared to death.”’ 

““Now you must not feel that way about 
it. It isn’t the least bit complicated 
You'll have lots of company; nineteen 
other Americans are to be presented at the 
same time.” 

Miss Bowman cast a timid glance at Cou- 
sin Emmy and still hesitated. 

“Certainly is sweet of you, Mister Am- 
bassador; but Cousin Emmy and I didn’t 
come to Europe for things like that. We 
just came to travel round and see all these 
love ly things over here.’ 

“Being presented at court won’t inter- 
fere in the least with your seeing all the 
lovely things you want to. Your uncle said 
he wanted me to see that you had a good 
time here and I’m going to doit. Now, Mr. 
Welbourne, take the ladies into your room 
and tell Miss Bowman what is necessary for 
the court presentation.” 

The interview that followed—if you 
could call it an interview; Billy thought it 
was much more like a lecture to young 
American girls preparing to shine in court 
circles— puzzled him considerably. In the 
first place he couldn't help feeling it was all 
a mistake. Miss Bowman reiterated that 
she had no such ambition; Miss James dis- 
approved flatly and announced that she 
would take no part—‘‘absolutely none 
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whatsoever’’—in such foolishness; and in 
the end Billy found himself urging the mat- 
ter against his better judgment. To add to 
his troubles, he found Miss Bowman’s 
trusting blue eyes exceedingly disconcert- 
ing; they were so extremely pretty, and 
they watched him and hung on his words 
as though he were an oracle shaping the 
whole of her future existence 

“Of course I'll certainly do anything the 
ambassador wants me to di »— certainly 
will,”’ she finally conceded. ‘‘He’s such a 
sweet, darling old gentleman, I just couldn’ t 
refuse. But it’s going to scare me to death,’ 
she added plaintively. 

Billy hurried on with his instructions. 

‘There's nothing at all to worry over. 
All you have to do is order the proper dress, 
and that isn’t difficult here. It’s much 
simpler than in England—an evening dress 
with court train. We'll have a rehearsal 
at the embassy the night before, where 
you'll be told what to do, when to curtsy 
and how to enter and leave the room. Most 
Americans enjoy it immensely; I’m sure 
you will too.” 

The plaintive expression in Miss Bow- 
man’s eyes deepened; and when she rose 
to leave, placed her soft, cool little hand 
in Billy’s let it rest there confidingly, and 
said ‘‘ You are just as good and kind as you 
can be, Mister Secretary. I reckon I'll 
just never be able to thank you enough 
certainly won't,” Billy was somehow rather 
touched. It had been so long since he had 
met a girl like her; indeed, he wondered if 
he ever had. She was such an anachronism 
in this harsh, rushing, material world of 
today; a very delightful anachronism, too, 
with her soft, drawling voice, her trusting 
blue eyes and a sort of sweetness that you 
couldn't help feeling was real and sincere. 
Of course it was all nonsense forcing this 
situation on her; she wouldn't be a success 
in it, she didn’t even want to be; but then 
the ambassador’s heart was set on it and it 
was his duty to help as much as possible 

‘It’s not a man’s job,” Billy confided to 
his chief just before luncheon. 

“What isn’t?”’ 

Getting Miss Bowman ready for court 
circles.” 

““What do you mean me to infer 

‘We need a woman's help. I’ve been 
thinking it over. There’s the Countess 
Arnoto. Her charity bazaar is due in about 
a month and she is probably expecting an 
other generous contribution from you. If 
she were interested she could easily put the 
whole thing over for you. Her connections 
at court are very close If she took Miss 
Bowman under her wing, told her what to 
do and how to do it — well, sir, we'd be re- 
lieved from any further responsibility 
Another thing, under the circumstances a 
yension is no place for her. She ought to 
ars a suite at the Grand Hotel and her 
own motor. Why have a million a minute 
or week —-whichever it is --and not get some 
fun out of it? If you're determined to force 
Miss Bowman into the set here she will 
have to be told how, and the countess is 
the one to do it.”’ 

The ambassador gave Billy a long, ap 
praising glance 

‘The next report I make to the State De 
partment, I am going to refer to you 4s a 
master of intrigue. Very well, I'll consider 
your suggestions. On the whole, I suppose 
you're right. I’ve got to do my best for 
that girl, even against my better judg 
ment.” 

‘Your better judgment! 

‘Yes, exactly that. I know as well as 
you do that this is not the atmosphere for 
a girl like that. She ought to be at home 
making chocolate layer cake—as you call 
it—for a hard-working husband. That’s 
her walk of life.””, The ambassador sighed 
‘But I suppose a peep at the way these 
people over here live won't hurt her. It 
will be a memory for her to recount to her 
numerous grandchildren.”’ 

A little later, at luncheon with the second 
secretary of embassy — Mr. James Stillwell 
Hobart, to be exact—-Billy saw his chief 
and Miss Bowman and Miss James being 
shown to a table in the center of the dining 
room of the hotel, and received a smile of 
greeting from Miss Bowman that was so 
friendly that it reached quite across the 
room. 

“Who's the living advertisement for ice- 
cream soda?”’ inquired Hobart. 

Billy frowned. For some unaccountable 
reason—at least, unaccountable at that 


9, 


moment he didn’t like Hobart’s facetious- 
ness; and yet he knew, if the remark had 
been made a few hours before, he would 
have found it amusing. 

“One of our compatriots,’’ he answered 
indifferently. 

‘Really! I thought she was an Indian 
princess,’’ Hobart scoffed. 

“The chief's going to present her at the 
first court,’’ Billy added, sure of the impres- 
sion the announcement would make 

“On account of her complexion, I sup 
pose.”’ 

“And her income.” 

Hobart’s interest showed symptoms of 
being aroused. 

‘Is it exceptional?”’ 

“Appalling! Nothing more or less than 
a million a month.” 

Hobart’s attention became fixed. 

“As a matter of fact,”’ he admitted, 
“she is rather pretty. Will you introduce 
me after luncheon?” 

That afternoon Billy dropped in to tea 
with the Countess Arnoto with a casualness 
he took pains to accentuate, and men- 
tioned—-also with premeditated casual 
ness—-that a particular friend of the 
ambassador had just arrived and was going 
to be presented at the first court 

“One of our most recent heiresses,’’ he 
added, and saw a responsive gleam in the 
countess’ eyes. 

Altogether Billy was very much pleased 
with his day’s work—at least so far as 
carrying out the ambassador's wishes 
Whether the result would be satisfactory to 
Miss Bowman was more doubtful. At any 
rate, the situation was rapidly developing. 
The next morning the ambassador told him 
that he had got Miss Bowman moved from 
the pension to the Grand Hotel, had en- 
gaged a motor for her and had invited the 
Countess Arnoto to meet her at luncheon 
that day 

“Tt’s a pleasure to do things for a girl like 
that,”” he waxed enthusiastic over his 
efforts. “I'd forgotten we had them like 
that at home.” 

“Even against her will,”’ observed Billy. 

“Oh, she'll enjoy herself, once she gets 
into the swing of the thing. You can’t be 
young and rich but once in this life. As 
soon as she gets over her shyness she'll like 
it all.’ 

The word caught Billy’s attention. Shy? 
Yes, it fitted her perfectly. She was shy 
shy and timidlike. Oh, well, it sounded 
sentimental, but it was apposite—like a 
fresh flower. There was nothing of the hot 
house and artificial atmosphere about her; 
she was just simple and frank and unself- 
conscious and best of all, without a single 
ulterior motive. The thought stuck in his 
mind so insistently that it carried him over 
to the Grand Hotel and up to her suite-—a 
rather gorgeous, spacious affair --where he 
found her and Miss James and the Countess 
Arnoto and Hobart gathered about a tea 
table. The scene caught him by surprise 
It was so absolutely the contrary of what 
he had expected. But Miss Robbie Belle 
Bowman not a bit! She met him with a 
quickening glance of welcome that made 
him forget the others were there 

“Oh, Mister Secretary—certainly am 
glad to see you! You've come just at the 
right time—certainly have. Do sit right 
down here and have some of these funny 
little cakes. They aren't nearly so good as 
mine, are they, Cousin Emmy? The count 
ess is going to let me show her cook how to 
make real American cake. Isn’t it funny 
how different things are over here? I'll 
just never get used to them. The countess 
is telling me all the things I'll have to do to 
go to court. I reckon I'll be terribly scared 
I already am— in this big hotel. The am- 
bassador just made us come here.” 

Billy spent an hour with her, and half an 
hour after the others had gone-—and left 
with a feeling of resentment at the turn 
events were taking. The presence of the 
countess and Hobart was so obviously for a 
purpose—-the former for the substantial 
contribution to her charity that could surely 
be got out of an American heiress, the latter 
to bask in the reflected glory of untold 
riches. That he had been a party to bring 
ing about the situation increased his re 
sentment. Hadn't he planted seed in both 
the countess’ and Hobart’s fertile brains 
seeds which they no doubt had already 
scattered broadcast? There was no telling 
where they might not lead this trusting, 
very sweet girl—for she was just that. The 





more he saw of her the more he realized it 
just about the sweetest girl he had ever 
known 

And on the spur of the moment he reached 
a conclusion. He would see to it himself 
that they did not influence her too much 
He would make a point of seeing her often 
and counteracting false impressions. Or 
the whole, he would rather enjoy seeing 
her often. She created an atmosphere of 
home—the sort he had known long ago 
that was somehow what he had been long 
ing for for a long time and didn't know 
it. She even carried this atmosphere into the 
great bare sitting room of her suite at the 
hotel. In spite of yellow damask curtains, 
gilt furniture and crystal chandeliers, it 
became—- with her in it—a quiet, cozy place 
where you could sit down and not bother 
about trying to be clever and satirical in a 
foreign language. After all, he did get 
frightfully lonely at times, living always eo 
far away from home, among people who 
were so utterly different from those he had 
been brought up with. Yes, he would go to 
see her often-—almost every afternoon, es 
pecially as the hotel was just across from 
the embassy 

But a whole week passed without this 
plan becoming realized. Billy called, but 
invariably found her out. However, he saw 
her several times, once at luncheon at the 
embassy, at various teas, at one dinner and 
a ball, each time chaperoned by the count 
ess and safely detached—no doubt with 
that lady's entire approval—from Cousin 
Emmy. She always welcomed him with 
her warm smile and her trusting blue eyes; 
but so far as conversation went, they seemed 
never to get further than that first day 
Not that she showed any signs of being 
overenthusiastic about the things. the 
countess was undoubtedly making her do; 
the fault lay with others; they couldn't 
seem to leave her alone for a moment. 

And then Billy had to leave town for a 
week on the tiresome duty of straightening 
out a tangle that had come up in a con- 
sulate in one of the ports, and returned only 
in time to attend the first court ball. In 
the vast throne room where the king and 
the queen, the entire court, the diplomatic 
corps and everyone else who could manage 
In some way to get an invitation were 
gathered—all of them got up in very glit- 
tering attire--Billy saw Miss Bowman in 
the group of Americans the ambassador 
was presenting. He was inclined to rub his 
eyes and stare a bit. He had thought her 
pretty exceedingly pretty—the first time 
he saw her; but now, in her presentation 
robe--a very girlish frock of pale blue with 
a court train of blue voile touched here and 
there with brilliants— she was nothing short 
of lovely. Whoever had chosen the frock 
for her had known the value of restraint 
It was striking, amid all the surrounding 
glitter, on account of its simplicity; and yet 
it had the required dignity; and most of 
all, it was a perfect setting for her fresh 
ness, her natural charm, her shyness 

As a matter of fact, Billy was so much 
impressed and surprised too that when 
he reached the ambassador's side during the 
few minutes of awkward pause that elapsed 
after the presentations were finished, and 
before their majesties had given the signal 
for the dancing to begin, he did not at first 
notice that his chief was in conversation 
with the Duke di Acquafelice, the king's 
cousin. In fact it was this important per- 
sonage himself who interrupted Billy's 
trend of thought and called him back to the 
present 

“T congratulate you on your compatricts 
Mr. Welbourne,” his royal highness said 
“I've never seen a more charming group of 








ladies. You must have a law in America 
which makes all the ugly ones stop at 
home.” 


Billy bowed ceremoniously and then 
smiled understandingly at his royal high- 
ness. They were about the same age, had 
already met several times at hunt meets, 
balls and official functions; in fact a sort of 
friendship had sprung up between them 
Though the duke was the king’s cousin, he 
was one of the most unoppressive royal! 
personages Billy had ever met. As a matter 
of fact, many—especially the old régime 
considered his informality a bit la King in 
dignity He made himself, according to 
them, entirely too accessible; he would do 
something yet, they felt sure, that wouid 
embarrass the royal family immensely. 

Continued on Page 129) 
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Buy From A Fry! 


register—so has the public come to regard 
Fry as synonymous with dependability: and 
accuracy in gasoline pumps. 


Today when the average motorist needs 
gasoline he automatically looks for a Fry 
Visible Pump. He prefers to buy from a Fry 
tecause he has confidence in its up-to-date 
full measure feature. He buys with a secure 
feeling of dependability. 


Millions of motorists do likewise—they buy 
from a Fry—with confidence. 


Just as Kodak is the world’s foremost 
camera—and National the outstanding cash 


Fry pioneered visibility and thus gave to 
the world the “see what you buy” principle 
in all gasoline pumps. 

W heneve: 
of Fry 
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So we repeat—buy from a Fry—millions do! 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company, Rochester, Pennsylvania 
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— Tries Cverything’ 


EADY to serve sizzling hot, temptingly This intense, clean heat, at only a few cents 
tender, juicy steak comes from the skillet a day, is just what you want for baking, boiling, 

as you want it—rare, medium or well done— roasting, etc.; also preserving, broiling and toast- 
after « quick sear and juice-retaining frying on ing. It never soots up kettles or heats the cook 
the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. or the kitchen. 
Perfect frying is possible over the piping hot Let your dealer demonstrate the Nesco Perfect 
clean flame of the Nesco Burner. From where and quote you the low price that 
the match is touched to the easily-cleaned, non within the reach of all. Write for the beau- 
burnable Rockweave Wick, the clear, blue, gas_ tifully illustrated, 16-page book, ‘‘A Perfect 
flame rises through grates directly under utensil. Servant in Your Home’”’. 
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Continued from Page 125 

“Of course you know them all,” this 
pleasant youth of a noble house went on 
easily, even a bit chaffingly. “I wish you'd 
tell me who the one in blue is. She seems to 
be quite the prettiest young girl I've seen 
for ages, and so exceedingly true to your 
American type.” The duke adjusted his 
monocle and frankly stared, one of the per- 
quisites of royalty. ‘Yes, exceptionally 
pretty quite. Would you be so good as to 
present her?”’ 

Billy bowed again and made his way 
about the room until he reached Miss Bow- 
man. Her trusting blue eyes--deeper in 
color and bright with the excitement of the 
oecasion— greeted him with a very friendly 
but at the same time anxious glow 

“Oh, Mister Secretary—certainly am 
glad to see you. Did I do it right? I was 
just scared to death; I give you my word 
I was. I reckon I practiced that curtsy a 
hundred times. What do you think of my 
dress? The countess made me get this one. 
I thought it was terribly plain for court, 
don’t you? But she said a girl mustn’t dress 
too elaborately. I can’t help thinking it’s 
mighty plain. I wanted something all gold 
and silver and fur—like that Spanish lady 
over there—instead of just silk. Who is 
that darling-looking man I saw you talking 
to just now, with the blue and yellow rib- 
bons? He certainly is lovely—-the hand- 
somest man I ever saw—certainly is. And 
I just adore uniforms like that!” 

“He is the Duke di Acquafelice, the 
king’s cousin.” 

Miss Bowman’s eyes grew wide with de- 
light, exactly like the little girl who looked 
for the first time at the fairy prince. 

‘I might have known it. He's too per- 
fectly fascinating. I must buy a photo 
graph of him tomorrow.” 

‘You'd better wait Perhaps he’ll give 
you one himself. He has just asked me to 
present you “y 

“Me!” The glow of pleasure in the 
trusting eyes disappeared into an expres- 
sion of sincere fright, “Oh, I’m afraid to 
meet him! What in the world would I say 
to him?” 

“He'll do the talking. Come, we must 
hurry. Don’t you see he is watching you all 
the time?” 

“But what— what must I call him?” 

‘Nothing — unless you want to say royal 
highness.”’ Billy offered his arm and saw 
her draw back shyly. ‘“‘ You must come,’ 
he urged, almost impatiently “His re 
quest to meet you is a command.” He 
pressed her arm firmly against his side and 
urged her forward. 

“You promise not to leave me alone with 
him?” 

“T’ll promise anything—provided you 
don’t let him see so plair ly that you don't 
want to meet him. And be sure to make a 
curtsy.”’ 

He finally got her across the room, though 
now and then he had almost to drag her 
along with him; and once he was sure she 
was going to escape and run in the opposite 
direetion. When he actually had her before 
the duke, saw her curtsy and heard her mur- 
mur timidly in reply to the duke’s gracious 
bow, “Certainly am glad to meet your 
royal highness,”’ he drew a very deep sigh 
of relief. A few minutes later, seeing the 
duke lead her into the open space before 
the throne, take her in his arms and begin 
dancing—the signal for others to follow 
ne turned ,and received a glance from the 
ambassador that would hardly have been 
called comme il faut in the presence of roy- 
alty 

“Well, sir, “ Silly gasped, “she has 
opened the first court ball with the king’s 
cousin. Do you think your senator will be 
satisfied?”’ 

The ambassador chuckled quietly 

“Tt takes the cake! Think I'll cable him 
tonight.” 

“It is a bit extraordinary,” Billy said, 
more to himself than to his chief, while his 
glance followed Miss Bowman. 

It was easy to see that she danced ex- 
tremely well, and with her court train 
thrown over her arm—making a cloud of 
soft blue about her-—and her trusting blue 
eyes shyly cast down, she made an unu 
sually fetching picture. 

“Not extraordinary at all,’ replied the 
ambassador. “That girl has got something 
that will carry her a long way.”’ 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Not exactly,” Billy answered slowly 
“Of course, I find she has considerable 
charm of some kind. I feel it, but I can’t 
exactly define it.” 
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“That’s just it. What you can’t explain 
always fires your imagination. No matter 
what it is, she has got it. It’s the same 
thing all charming women have. Cleopatra, 
Helen of Troy, Madame Récamier—all of 
them had it. Miss Robbie Belle Bowman 
has it too. No one has ever found out ex 
actly what it is. As you say, you just feel 
it—and most of us are satisfied to do only 
that.”’ 

But Miss Bowman’s success had not yet 
reached its climax. She danced a second 
time with his royal highness and even had 
the honor of being taken out to the banquet 
hall on his arm. As far as Billy could see 
and very little escaped his watchful eyes 
they appeared to be hitting it off famously 
And such is the power of success that when 
Miss Bowman was released from the atten 
tions of the duke others were waiting to 
show their admiration too. Hobart com 
plained that he could not get a single dance 
with her, she was so enveloped in royalty 

It was very late in the evening —or, more 
correctly, early in the morning—that Billy 
finally had his arm about her, guiding her 
through the now congested mass of dancers 
Freed from the dampening presence of the 
king and queen, who had withdrawn at 
midnight, the ballroom had become muc} 
more jolly and informal 

“You appeared to hit it off awfully well 
with his royal highness,’’ Billy said, with a 
grudging note that he took no pains to hide 

“He’s such a darling, most anybody 
could get along with him. He made me 
feel real at home right away. And what do 
youreckon? He has asked me to hunt wit! 
him next week! Wasn’t that precious of 
him?” 

“Do you know how to ride?” 

‘Certainly do. Used to ride all day 
long-—-on the ranch.’’ Then, following his 
steps perfectly and as light as a feather ir 
his arms, her trusting eyes sought his. “ He’ 
lots easier to talk to than you are.” 

*Why?”’ 

‘Don’t know exactly, but he certainly i 
He didn't make me feel a bit like I didn't 
know a thing in the world.” 

“Who does make you feel that way? 

1, 

ore 

“Certainly do. You aren't a bit friendly 
and homelike. Never come and see me lik« 






all the others do like Mister Secretar 
Hobart. Don’t believe you like me a bit 
I've been to see you many time 


You're never in.” 

‘Certainly will be if you let me know 
when you're comiyg.’ 

Billy looked down at her lovely glisteni 
hair He was rather glad that her trusting 
eyes were not then meeting his. Ye he 
was extraordinarily pretty; and st} 
have that something the ambassador said 
you had to accept and just fe« Sudder 


e did 


he made a resolve. 
Will you be at home tomorrow after 


noor 


Again that plaintive, caressing, ‘Cer 
tainly will. At teatime? The counte 
aid | must have tea every alternoor that 


people like it over here 
I'll be there at five 
You kr ow, I thought we were going t 

be mighty good friends that first da 
Then, with a purring sig) I reckon a 
you diplomats are terribly busy peopl 

Billy sailed in to tea the next afternoor 
with all sorts of pleasant expectatior 
However, he was doomed to disappoint 
ment. The atmcsphere was exactly what 
he had expected; it was quiet and home 
like; there was even a crackling fire on the 
hearth; and—just to accentuate the do 
mestic touch—there was Miss James in the 
far end of the room, seated near a window, 
far enough away to be quite out of the cor 
versation, giving all her attention to the 
knitting of a gray sweater. But what ruined 
the perfect setting— completely obliterated 
it, Billy thought— was the presence of hi 
royal highness seated near the tea table and 
being literally fed from Miss Robbie Belle 
Bowman's attentive and also trusting 
hands. Not that his royal highness was not 
fitting into the picture with his customary 
grace—he could always be counted on to do 
that-—-but blue trousers with broad orange 
stripes, gold epaulets and a black astrakhan 
trimmed tunic are not exactly the ingre 
dients of the home atmosphere And to 
accentuate Billy’s disappointment if you 
could call it that—was the fact that hi 
royal highness was a bit annoyed at Billy 
entrance, took no pains to hide it and very 
soon got up to leave--not, however, before 
making an appointment to meet Mi 
sowman and Miss James the next morning 
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_ First we must 
- gather the facts 


HALF MILLION farms are already electrified. 
Millions are not. Why? 


Because a light and power company cannot econom- 
ically serve a few, scattered farmers, because farm 


equipment and farming methods are not yet adapted 
to the utilization of electricity, and because electric 
service cannot be intelligently rendered before the 


needs of farmers are known. 


The first task, then, is to gather all the facts. In this 
a special committee is now engaged, which is com- 
posed of experts representing the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Power Farming Association of America, and 
National Electric Light Association. 


The first 


clearly heen taken. 


step toward electrifying our farms has 
Electrification itself will follow 
when the Committee indicates what basis is sound 
both for the farmer and the light and power company. 


A booklet has been published outlining the work of the com- 
mittee. Write to E. A. White, care American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois, or to 
us at 29 West 39th Street, New York City, for it 


nothing 


It costs 
Read it and pass it on to your neighbor 
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and show them over his summer palace in 
the environs of the town. 

“Isn’t he a darling?’’ Miss Bowman 
purred as she handed Billy a cup of tea, her 
trusting eyes still in the direction of the 
door through which what Billy now called 
the theatrical apparition had just disap- 
peared. 

“A great many women have found him 

” 

SO, 
Miss James put down her gray knitting 
abruptly. 

“That’s exactly what I told her, Mister 
Secretary. Same old story —fine feathers.” 

“Of course it’s mighty easy to know why 
he is so nice to me.””, Miss Bowman smiled 
gently at Cousin Emmy. “It’s all on ac- 
count of the ambassador. His royal high- 
ness told me he thought the world and all 
of him.” 

Miss James returned to the gray sweater 
and Billy to his tea and Miss Bowman to 
her lingering observation of the closed door. 
On the whole, the afternoon was a failure. 
Even the removal of the theatrical figure 
could not re-create the atmosphere Billy had 
longed for. He went away, however, with 
an engagement made for the day after to- 
morrow when there were no royal ap- 
pointments—to take Miss Bowman to a 
museum, 

From then on he fell more and more 
under her spell—his way, at first, of de- 
scribing his condition. He not only took 
her to museums and art galleries and cata- 
combs; he even went with her to several 
tiresome lectures being given by a man who 
made a specialty of talking for hours on 
archeology. Billy didn’t believe she en- 
joyed them any more than he did; but she 
had a sort of conscientioys determination 
to do some of the things she had come to 
Europe to do and which—all on account of 
the ambassador’s being determined upon 
her seeing the inner life of a court set-——she 
had very little time for. So far as social 
life went she was undoubtedly having her 
full share of that; she was invited in every- 
where; and to make her success more 
pronounced, every time she appeared his 
royal highness appeared also. If ambitious 
hostesses wanted their gatherings to be 
given the luster of royal presence, they in- 
vited Miss Bowman and took pains to let 
it be known generally that she would be 
there. 

She appeared once or twice at the hunt 
meets, rode extremely well and was once 
the first in at the death. As her success 
developed, Billy’s worry increased, thoug 
he had to admit that she had not changed 
in the least. Attention apparently did not 
go to her head. She was consistently sim- 
ple and shy straight through, always de- 
ferring to his opinion when he was present 
and undoubtedly deferring to others when 
he was not. How far the affair with the 
duke was going he hadn’t the slightest 
idea; but he lay awake at night thinking of 
it. Of course, it soon must come to an end; 
another girl was bound to appear on the 
scene and claim the usually wandering 
glance of the nobleman; and then, thought 
Billy, his time would come. 

His time! What, exactly, did he mean 
by that? Oh, well, he’d see. Only—and 
here he felt a swift pang of fear—before 


, that time came he hoped, with all the best 


that was in him, that she would not feel too 
deeply the disillusion that was bound to 
follow in the wake of so much royal sun- 
shine. 

Then the blow fell; or, more correctly 
speaking, the blows. It was late in the 
afternoon. The season was over, Lent had 
begun, and Billy actually found himself 
facing an afternoon without even an en- 
gagement for tea. He looked out of a win- 
dow of the embassy and across to the 
Grand Hotel. That was sufficient. A mo- 
ment later he was at the telephone and 
asking tospeak to Miss Bowman. An answer 
came that she could not be disturbed 
that his royal highness was calling. Billy 
turned away from the telephone with an 
expression of very slightly repressed fury. 
He had never received such a message be- 
fore. And while still in this mood of very 
deep resentment the chasseur knocked on 
his door and announced that the ambassa- 
dor wished to see him at once. 

He found his chief pacing up and down 
the floor with an entirely unfamiliar aspect. 
Usually so spick and span, he was now 
quite the contrary. 

“Sit down!” he thundered. “ The devil's 
to pay!” Billy sat down. “I might as well 
admit it’s all my fault. I never should have 
presented her at court. Why didn’t you 
stop me?” 
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“T haven’t the slightest idea what you 
are talking about, sir.” 

“Oh, yes you have! Who else could it be 
but Miss Robbie Belle Bowman?” 

Billy rose quickly. 

“Has something happened to Miss Bow- 
man?” 

“Happened! 
happened! At 
Cain!” 

““Where?”’ 

““At court. I’ve just had a private audi- 
ence with their majesties. Sit down. Don’t 
stand there staring at me. I’ve never had 
such an embarrassing time in my whole 
career. And they have the cheek to blame 
it all on me! He was there, Acqua- 
felice.” 

Billy sat down, as commanded, then got 
up again. It was a time he felt he must be 
on his feet. 

“I wish, sir,”’ he blurted out, ‘‘ you would 
come to the gist of the matter.” 

“The gist of the matter is simply this: 
Acquafelice wants to marry her.” 

“Miss Robbie Belle Bowman!” 

“Miss Robbie Belle Bowman.” 

Billy felt the room spinning round. 

“Tt’s adamned outrage for you to let such 
a thing take place!”’ he burst forth, quite 
oblivious of the fact that he was talking to 
his chief. ‘‘You know he can’t marry out 
of a royal family. He’s in direct line to 
inherit the throne. It would only be a mor- 
ganatic marriage. Do you know what that 
means? Look here!” He ran his eyes over 
the books on the desk and hurriedly se- 
lected a big dictionary. His fingers shook 
as he flipped the pages Here it is. Mor- 
ganatic marriage. A sort of marriage be- 
tween a man of superior rank and a woman 
of inferior rank in which it is stipulated 
that neither the latter nor her children shall 
enjoy the rank or inherit the possessions of 
her husband. There you are, sir! Surely 
you are not thinking of letting her get 
mixed up in such a situation!” 

Strangely enough, the ambassador lis 
tened very calmly to the outburst. When 
Billy stopped for lack of breath he said 
quietly, “Only a holocaust would put 
Acquafelice on the throne. There are at 
least a dozen in line ahead of him.” 

“You mean you approve?” 

“No, I don’t mean anything of the sort.” 

“Then what do you mean? What does 
Miss Bowman say? Have you explained it 
to her?” 

“T haven't seen her. This was all sprung 
on me this afternoon out of a clear sky.” 

Billy turned towards the door. 

“Hold on there!” cried the ambassador 
‘““Where’re you going?” 

“To explain to her exactly what such a 
marriage means. She ought to know at 
once.” 

“You better wait and hear the rest of the 
story. Acquafelice hasn’t asked her yet. 
He was decent enough to take up the mat- 
ter with the king and queen and get their 
consent before involving her in the matter.”’ 

“And did he get their consent?”’ 

“Of course not. But that isn’t the end 
yet. To complicate the whole thing, when 
I said I would oppose a morganatie mar- 
riage, what do you suppose he did? Said he 
didn’t give a hang about the throne 
wouldn’t accept it if it were handed him on 
asilver tray; that kings were anachronisms 
these days; that he had no intention of 
asking Miss Bowman to be his morganatic 
wife; that he wanted her for his real one. 
After this the king told him he would have 
to give up his title and renounce all inherit- 
ance to the throne. He said nothing would 
please him more.” 

Billy sat down. He had risen to take the 
blow; he had felt that necessary; he now 
felt it just as necessary to sit down and 
take in what the blow meant 

“If she loves him ” he began 

“Of course she loves him,”’ the ambassa- 
dor cut in. “ He’s just the sort of man that 
would appeal to any woman — most of all to 
one who had never seen anything like him 
before.” 

silly’s shoulders began to slump to a de- 
jected angle. 

“It’s a damn shame,” he grumbled. 

“What is?” 

“For her to marry a man like that. Of 
course it’s for her fortune.” 

“You think that?” 

“Don’t you?” 

The ambassador grew reflective. 

“He talked as if he really cared for her.” 

“*Cared for her! Of course he does! Who 
could help doing that? He has never known 
such a—a sweet girl before. But he wouldn’t 

Continued on Page 133 
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Where the Facts Came From 


Right now Grinnell Company is figur- 
ing with a large Chicago firm where 
harnessing the waste heat of their great 
enamelling furnaces will heat the whole 
plant. Practically, therefore, alltheir pres 
ent heating expense is saved. Puttingit an- 
other way, heating will cost them exactly 
nothing. Except for the financial matters 


mentioned in the ad the case is quite 
similar—a saving of $40, a year 
The booklet, ‘‘Five Factors in Heating 
Cost,’’ will be sent to anyone interested 
in heat ng industrial buildings Send tor 
your copy today. Address Grinnell Com 
pany, Inc., 302 W. Exchange Street, 
Providence, R 

















PRESIDENT PRODUCTION MANAGER 


The Dividend—found—in the chimney 


Banker ‘ 


earnings 


‘Underwrite an issue of $500,000 preferred stock on the 
you show? Never! And that’s final.” 

ident: “But our production manager can prove that the in 
creased production will double the margin of safety on the pre 
ferred dividend. The new money makes it poss . 

\ banker is neither a speculator nor a promoter. Increased 
greater output, ¢ stimated sale +, new business—eve rything 


on the new money. You don’t seem to understand 


d larger net earnings by $365, or that amount saved 


In Operating costs, to make this new capital issue sound.” 


At this 


ifamou 


moment the Production Manager entered accompanied by 
Consult 


*-roduction 


Everybody rose. “‘] lere’s the doctor ig 
Manager, 


for a serum to counteract high operating costs in this 


ny engineer. 
beyan “the chap who stayed up all last 


tound it.” 


hingly): ‘And what is this wonderful serum, and just 


oft to do with this stock issue ° 


yr: ‘The serum is Just a little hot water and it has 
everything to do with this stock tssue. Isn’t $4 
Hilion 


saved equal 


rease in sales? 


par 


Phe heat for the whole plant will 


net earnings rt 
hot 


: a year.. Grinnell Company 


the water heating system can be run from 


] 
your enamelling ovens, thus doing away 


Our workmen 


can’t believe there’s any such waste. 


, ” 
have never complained of excessive temperatures, 


Steam & Hot Water 
Heating Equipment 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Systems 


Humidifying and 
Drying Equipment 


Production Manager: ‘No, because the tremendous heat from those 
ovens has an ample vent through the chimney.” 


President: 


before?” 


“T understand now. Why did we never think of that 

(Turning to Banker) “Do you see what that means?’ 

Banker: 
Issue, but 


President: “More than that: 
boilers for heating, we are free to dispose of the power plant alto 


a year saving is 8% on the proposed stock 


‘Yes, $40,000 


now that we don’t need those three 


gether. We can buy electric power cheaper than we can generat 


it, as | told you.” 


Banker: “The power plant for sale! [ll bid $1 for it. You 
didn’t know that the adjoining property was bought yesterday by 


, 


the new forge works in which I am interested. Our plans call for 
a power plant and $1 would make a neat little capital re 
serve for your company.” 


President: “‘Sold!” 


Banker: ‘*$40,0 f 
and interest on a $100,000 plant. Well, well, that ought to insure 
a common stock dividend next year.” 


)a year saving, ¢ heaper power, $500, new money 


President: “Say, gentlemen, do you realize the dividend which has 


been slipping up that chimney all these years ?”’ 

Consulting Engineer: “With the specialized engineering on hot water 
heating system that Grinnell Company furnishes, I'd almost guar 
antee to find the same sort of dividends in half the factory chimneys 
of the city.” 
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(Continued from Page 130 
have thought of marrying her without that 
fortune. Besides, it’s all a hideous mistake. 
She isn’t suited for the sort of life he’ll give 
her.” 

“T suppose you think she ought to go 
back to making chocolate layer cakes.” 

‘You said that; I didn’t. I may have 
thought it at first— before I knew her. I 
don’t now. But she ought to marry an 
American.” 

The ambassador's eyes leveled on Billy. 

“An American diplomat?” 

“Why not? She would bring to diplo- 
macy just the sort of thing it needs most 
freshness, honesty, frankness.” 

The ambassador got up and crossed to 
Billy and looked at him with puzzled 
interest. 

“If you feel that way about her I wish 
you would ask her to marry you. God 
knows it would relieve me of a very em- 
barrassing situation!” 

Billy rose and crossed to the window 
where he could look out at the Grand Hotel. 
Suddenly he realized what the telephone 
message had meant. Acquafelice was there 
now, asking her to become his wife—his 
unmorganatic wife. His shoulders dropped 
and drooped. What a fool he had been, 
wasting all this time in trying to convince 
himself of what he knew now he had felt the 
first day he had seen her! It was all be- 
cause of this diplomatic life he was leading 
Curse it! Why had he ever gone into such 
a career? At home it would have been en- 
tirely different. He would have known at 
once that she was the girl for him and lost 
no time in telling her so— and, yes, perhaps 
winning her. Why hadn’t he known that 
she was bound to be caught by some in 
triguing scoundrel like Acquafelice, all fine 
feathers and picturesque uniforms? It was 
the most natural thing in the world. Hadn't 
he himself been impressed — almost ruined 
by the same sort of glitter? If only some- 
thing could happen by which her eyes 
could be opened! If he could only have 
another chance! 

Then—as if in answer to his gloomy 
thoughts--a cablegram was brought in to 
the ambassador and the second blow fell 
The ambassador tore the envelope open 
impatiently, read it, whistled and tossed it 
to Billy. It was short and very terse, but 
it made Billy’s shoulders lift with renewed 
energy. Another chance had come, and he 
responded to it with all the strength in him. 
The cable ran: 

Break the news as gently as 
bie Belle that her well has suddenly gone « 


Billy returned the paper to the ambas- 
sador and for the second time that day 
started towards the door 

“Where are you going now?” 

Billy smiled at the absurdity of the 
question. 

“To her, sir, of course.’ 

“What for?” 

“To tell her this news.’ 

“You're going to do nothing of the sort. 
Don’t you know a thing like this has got 
to be done gradually? Don’t you know 
what it means to her?” 

“I know what it means to me —and I’m 
not going to let this second chance slip.” 

“What under the sun does it mean to 
you?” 

silly came back and smiled at the am- 
bassador in a way he took no pains to keep 
from being patronizing, and at the same 
time he picked up the cable and stuffed it 
in his pocket. 

“Do you think I’m the sort of man who 
could ask a girl with a million dollars a 
month to marry me?”’ P 

“You mean ‘i 

But Billy was already out of the room 
and hurrying across to the hotel. He did 
not even stop to have his name sent up; 
he went straight to Miss Bowman’s sitting- 
room door. He didn’t care how many 
royal highnesses she might be closeted with; 
he was going to be seen and heard at all 
costs. As a matter of fact, he hoped his 
royal highness was still there; nothing 
would please him more than to convey the 
news to Miss Bowman in his presence. It 
would be such an exceptional way for her to 
realize at once that, without a fortune, her 
charm for royalty would diminish to the 
vanishing point; and— incidentally — would 
increase a hundredfold for someone else. 

He knocked on the door and waited; he 
knocked again; and then, after interminable 
waiting, saw the door open slowly and Miss 
Bowman facing him, but a_ strangely 
different-looking Miss Bowman from what 
he had ever seen before. Her greeting held 
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no warming smile; her face was flushed and 
her trusting blue eyes were wide open with 
a wondering, dazed expression. 

“Oh, do come in,”’ she said, holding out 
her hand limply. “I was just longing to 
see someone and tell what’s happened.” 

She closed the door behind Billy and then 
quickly sank down in a chair. Billy’s heart 
was beating violently as he tried to decide 
how to begin. If she hadn't looked so 
different it would have been easier. From 
her dazed expression he felt that she also 
must have received a cable. But in such a 
ease it ought to be easier for him. He 
straightened his shoulders. Not another 
second must be lost; he would tell her right 
then and there what she had grown to mean 
to him during those past few months. 

“Miss Bowman, II came to break 
some news to you. | ” 

“Oh, do you know already?" she inter- 
rupted, looking up at him as through a 
haze. ‘“‘News certainly does travel fast 
Why, he only left here a little while ago!” 

“Who?” 

“His royal highness. He came straight 
to me from the royal palace. You see, he 
had to tell the king and queen first. I cer- 
tainly never was so surprised in all my life. 
Wasn’t it perfectly lovely of him to want 
to do all that for me?” 

“Then"’— Billy cleared his throat and 
tried to put the bitterness of ages into his 
voice — “he hadn't heard that your well had 
gone dry?” 

Miss Bowman sprang up and faced Billy 

“My well gone dry! What do yo 
mean?” 

“‘I —I didn't mean to break it to you like 
that.”’ Billy was stammering again. “ For- 
give me, Miss Bowman— Robbie Belle. I 
hope all that money didn’t mean so much 
to you. I trust—I believe that I can ‘“ 

He gave up trying to say anything in- 
telligible and held the cable out to her. He 
watched her read it and then wonder of 
wonders —saw her laugh almost hysterically 
and dance about the room, waving the 
cable over her head 

“Cousin Emmy! Cousin Emmy she 
called into the next room. ‘“‘Come here 
quick! I’ve lost it all! It’s gone dry! 
Goody, goody, goody!”’ 

Miss James appeared at the door and 
was immediately enveloped in Miss Bow- 
man’s arms 

“Oh, Cousin Emmy, isn’t it too good to 
be true? Read that! Read it quick! We 
must cable Bob right now, and we’re going 
to leave tonight. No, there’s nothing in the 
world that would stop me. We're going to 
start for home tonight.” 

Billy tried to understand and failed; he 
stood staring at her in silent amazement. 

‘You are going to leave here tonight?” 
he finally got out 

“Certainly am—on the first train.’ 

“But, Miss Bowman re 

He struggled vainly for words Miss 
James’ presence added to his difficulties, 
though he was entirely unaware of the fact 
that, in spite of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
this capable lady had already taken in his 
predicament. No doubt similar cases had 
made her unusually discerning 

“Robbie Belle has just told his royal 
highness that she couldn’t marry him,” she 
said, with annihilating casualnes “And 
one of the reasons was because she’s already 
engaged to a man at home.” 

“Engaged!” 

Billy turned his suffering eyes towards 
Miss Bowman. 

“Well, I was—and I will be again--now 
that I haven’t got any .noney left. He 
broke it off when I struck oil. I must cable 
him right away.” 

She ran to the writing table, picked up a 
blank sheet of paper and then, with pen 
poised, looked at Billy Suddenly she 
paused and her eyes showed deep trouble 

“Oh, Mister Secretary, what’s the mat 
ter? You look so pale!” 

silly grabbed up his hat 

‘Nothing — absolutely nothing.”’ 

“But please don’t go. Won't you 
me send this message? What must I say 
How would you put it in diplomatic lan 
guage?”’ 

“Curse diplomatic language!”’ 
Billy 

“Oh, I reckon [ll just say ‘Coming 
home at once. Not a cent left.’” 

Here Miss James came forward with a 
grim smile 

“You can't exactly say that — and tell the 
truth. The well ran for six months. You’ve 
got six millions already in the bank.” 

Billy went quietly towards the door, | 
slipped out silently and closed it after him. | 
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Resurface the old floor—make it new 


ick out an old floor in your home — one that is scratched or stained or 
badly worn. An old, soft-wood floor, perhaps, or one where the grain 
is no longer attractive —then spread a few easy brush loads of KYANIZI 
Floor Enamel over it — watch it level out to a clean even smoothness. It 
hides the old grain, the unsightly spots and stains, the worn places. 
Let it dry overnight. Old discolorations gone — unsightly boards hidden 
forever. A solid color, opaque finish of lasting beauty instead. 
KYANIZE Sanitary Floor Enamel is the new, the perfect coating for 
what seem to be hopeless floors. It is an enamel, high grade and water 
proof, tough enough to stand the hardest wear without cracking, chip 
ping or peeling. Comes in nine solid covering popular colors. 
Because of its great durability and its waterproof qualities, KYANIZI 
Floor Enamel is excellent for porch and piazza floors as well as those in 
side the house; use it on Moors of stone, cement, concrete or wood; it's 
satisfactory on all kinds. 
On old pattern-worn linoleums it gives a beautiful new solid color fin- 
ish — uniform in its attractiveness. 


GUARANTEE — Results must be satisfactory or we or 
our dealers will refund your money “for the empty can.” 
BOSTON VARNISH CoO., 12 Everett Station, Boston, 49, Mass. 


Use This Coupon 
TRIAL CAN OFFER 


If your dealer does not carry KYANIZI 
Floor Enamel send us his name and ONI 
DOLLAR and we'll forward to you post 
paid a full pint can of this master enamel for 
old floors. Mention color you desire Dust 
Drab, Light Yellow, Warm Gray, Navy Gray 
Dark Yellow, Rich Red, Tile Green, Golden 
Brown, Mahogany Red 


My Dealer's Name and Address 


My Name 


My Address (Street, Number & Town) 
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of your 
aot. Pea: are pony 
china the a material that ¥ 
face cracks or become 
They can be cleaned instantly with a aahp clot 


Fairfacts Fixtures are a never-ending t to 
the home owner and always excite the tion 
of guests. They add distinction to any bathroom, 
from the simplest to the most luxurious. 


There is a complete ed to meet every need— 
shelves, towel bars, pa soap holders, 
tumbler and tooth ayy holders and many other 
bathroom conveniences. 


A tile contractor should install Fairfacts Bath- 
room Fixtures when your house is built or remod- 
eled. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
We have prepared a booklet “The Perfect 
Bathroom” which will tell you all about 
Fairjacts China Fixtures, Write for it today. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers 


234-236 West 14th Street 
New York City 


Your political adventurer may be a fa- 
natic; he may be counseled by a junta or 
committee; but he may not necessarily 
have the organizing and executive brain of 
a professional soldier. That is where the 
gun runner’s expert knowledge comes in. 
He it is who often decides the proportion of 
machine guns to rifles, the amount of car- 
tridge reserve to each case of twenty-five 
rifles, the question of water bottles and the 
all-important details of how the arms are 
to be packed ready for instant distribution. 

In his mind’s eye, the gun runner must 
see the other end of the deal: The grimy 
cargo steamer lying off the coast, the slow 
procession of lighters, the landing of the 
cases through the booming surf on the 
shingle beach. He must see to it that 
the first packages ashore are complete in 
themselves; not simply rifles alone or car- 
tridges alone, but rifles, bandoliers and 

cartridges, so that armed men spring into 
being as each parcel is opened. The bulk 
other than that necessary for the landing 
party—that, too, must be appropriately 
packed. 

“Ts there a railroad at Puerto Barrios, 
or must the stuff be in mule loads?” 

“White ants mean that the equipment 
must be in zine-lined cases. What tonnage 
do you reckon your little river steamers 
ean take? Can we lash field guns and lim- 
bers on the hatch covers, or have you room 


| on the after deck?” 


‘The Baltic is a tricky sea; don’t forget 
that we may have to lay off for some days 
if the weather is against us, and if it is really 
hard-freezing weather, then all the oil and 
grease must be swabbed out of the ma- 
chine guns with gasoline before we go up 
there; if not, they are sure to jam in action 
if there is a shore fight.” 

These are the kind of things the gun run- 
ner has to bear in mind and work out ahead 
in the interests of his clients; but it is a far 
cry from a room in a first-class European 
hotel to the landing amid the spindrift and 
rolling sea mists of the destination. 

The earlier stages of negotiation are often 
embarrassed by doubt, the one side doubt- 
ing the capacity of the other to deliver the 
goods, the other doubting the capacity of 
the one to pay. Lost causes are bad bill 
backers. Both sides endeavor to avoid the 
risk of loss due to the confiscation or cap- 
ture of the arms en route from warehouse 
to ultimate destination, and both sides 
being businesslike, the situation is critical. 
Here is where modern business methods 
step in. It adds a considerable weight to 
the purchase price, but it is perfectly feas- 
ible to insure the various stages of the 
transaction on a special policy. 


The Way to Go About It 


Let us suppose that for purely patriotic 
purposes you want to land 10,000 Mauser 
rifles and 700 rounds of ammunition apiece 
in some subtropical heaven. You stay 
quietly in a hotel on Unter den Linden, 
Berlin, while the preliminaries are being 
arranged. You have credit letters for, say, 
$100,000, a sum adequate to cover the cost 
of arms and ammunition of dubious quality, 
yet adequate to the needs of the army of 
scallywags or patriots who will use them. 
Your German business man will not do the 
transaction in marks, and you will prob- 
ably be requested to bank in‘ Holland, or 
preferably London, where the exchanges 
are sound and stable. 

The exchange difficulties make the busi- 
ness longer, but at length you will receive 
a formal insurance policy presented by a 
consortium—in other words, a group of 
close-clipped, heel-clicking, stiff-backed and 
unrepentant German ex-officers disguised 
as business men. You will go with them to 
a goods yard siding somewhere in the maze 
of railroad tracks in suburban Berlin, and 
there loaded on rail in bulk are your weap- 
ons. Every facility is given you to open and 
examine cases at random. Satisfied, you 
return and put up at the bank a credit suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of this consign- 
ment. This credit, or deposit, does not 
actually pass to the venders until the goods 
have arrived at the port of embarkation, 
where arrangements have been made for 
inspection of all cases by your own agent or 
inspector. 

A lot of 10,000 would pass in four sepa- 
rate consignments, with, say, four days be- 
tween them. Once past the Dutch frontier, 


| or in the free port of Hamburg, they are 
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out of reach of the Commission of Inter- 
allied Control, an organization of a handful 
of officers whose nominal function is to in- 
sist on the disarmament of Germany. 

The purchase of the goods accomplished 
and the material concentrated in Dutch, 
Danish or free territory outside Germany, 
mark the end of the first phase of the enter 
prise. 

A wise man will, however, arrange to r« 
tain, say, 10 per cent of the purchase price 
until his cargo is cleared ex-Hamburg, or 
whatever port is chosen. At Hamburg, 
transportation and warehousing are easily 
arranged; indeed, the whole thing can be 
done for you cheaply and expeditiously by 
the venders in Berlin or London; but there 
are other difficulties to be faced. Ships 
need clearance papers and the bald state- 
ment, “S. S. Munitions, arms and 
explosives for * might be unduly con- 
spicuous. The shipping firm ob ligingly 
makes out papers covering a mixed cargo, 
and the arms, if mentioned, are noted as 
consigned to Bilbao for conversion by the 
industrious Spaniards of Eibar into fowling 
pieces. 

Piers are gossiping places, and no nation 
whose manhood has been trained in the 
hard school of war is likely to have many 
dock laborers who will be deceived by the 
heft and feel of the dead weight of arms 
cases and squat, solid ammunition boxes 
The foreman stevedore has probably beer 
a noncommissioned officer. He will guar 
antee silence for a modest few millior 
half down, half paid over when she clears 

“Zu Befehl, mein Herr!”’ You can rely 
on him. 


The Watch on Arms Afloat 


What you will not beat, however, is the 
British secret service. They probably know 
all about the deal. They, however, only 
want to be sure that these arms are not to 
be used against the empire. The steamer 
may put to sea, but if she nears the Irish 
coast a plume of black smoke on the hori 
zon will herald a destroyer bustling up. If 
she makes Gibraltar someone will inquire 
what untimely sea chance brought her to 

ward Africa with rifles in her hold. There, 
too, the Spanish fleet watches the traffic 
past the Barbary Coast as keenly as Alva’s 
galleons kept watch for Francis Drake 

South Africa, vigorous and independent, 
sees closely to it that no arms reach the 
negroes or the Rand reds; and the guard 
ians of India hold the Persian Gulf a closed 
sea to purveyors of arms. Bad for trade, 
perhaps; but still it is a noticeable fact 
that no serious trouble has been caused it 
any area where the importation of arms i 
rigidly controlled. 

4 British arms-trade deputation once 
approached the authorities and pointed out 
that their commercial prospects were hi: 
dered by the rules and regulations which 
prevented them from indulging in dubious 
arms ventures, whereas the French, the 
Italians and the Belgians enjoyed untram 
meled freedom and could supply all and 
sundry except the British Empire with the 
ingredients for wholesale slaughter Ar 
official of the Board of Trade sympath ized 
with the deputation and agreed with all 
they said about the foreign trade in arms 

“But,” said he, “the fact that othe 
nations disregard their pledges is no reason 
why his majesty’s government should break 
theirs.” 

No political pressure will alter this atti 
tude. Great Britain, with a long and costly 
experience of small wars, is no more going 
to allow indiscriminate arms sales than the 
United States is likely to release the arms 
embargo on the Philippines. 

In Europe it is different. The dream of 
France as mistress of Europe, Italy’s con 
ception of a revived Italian empire, Jugo 
Slavia’s concept of a Balkan confederation 
and the restlessness of Russia all stimulate 
the arms traffic. Little by little, monarch 
ist Hungary gathers her war stocks to 
gether from Germany’s store. Greece and 
Rumania look with distrust on Serbian 
developments. The Baltic States look to 
the menace of Russia and the unstabk 
Poles and munition against the inevitable 
day of conflict. Fven the placid Swede 
raises and secretly arms a strong white 
militia, an organization of rifle clubs analo- 
gous to the Fascisti. Japan is repairing the 
damage done by the earthquake— buying 

Continued on Page 137 
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“I choose my tobacco, as | do my books 
—to fit my mood” 


There's a perfect tobacco for your every mood in the famous 
HuMIpoR SAMPLER-Sent anywhere on 10 days’ approval 


ONIGHT I am in the humor for Charles 
Dickens. \s 
crackling log fire with an open copy of “ Pick 
wick Papers”” upon my lap, I fill my pipe 
with Garrick Mixture. 
kor : 


both must fit my mood. 


I settle myself before the 


my tobacco must fit my book—and 


As I whiff the fragrance of this sturdy old 


Seer =) British blend, I can al 
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Sor only {2 
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estic 
Coal Window 


To You Who Are Planning a 
Home of Your Own 

f you are planning to build a home of 
your own, see that a Majestic Coal Win- 
dow is included in your specifications. 
Majestic leads the world in coal windows 
and sets the standard of quality. Made 
of Certified Malleable Iron and Key- 
stone Copper Steel, Guaranteed Break- 
proof—Superior in quality, design and 
workmanship at no additional cost. 





The ordinary basement 
window soon looks like 
the one at the left when 
used as a coal window. 


battered, broken and dis- 
figured. The Majestic 
Coal Window elimi- 
nates this 











The Majestic is Break-Proof 


Wall, sash and frame 


To Realtors and All Who 
Build Homes to Sell 


If you are building homes to sell, the 
Majestic Coal Window is a selling fea- 
ture you can’t afford to omit. The Ma- 
jestic is known everywhere as the best 
—the coal window that is self-locking 
and burglar-proof; protects the entire 
opening and side walls when coal is de- 
livered; increases property value; lessens 
depreciation and saves money. 





The door, frame or 
hinges of the cast iron 
coal windows frequently 
break under the heavy 
impact of coal as it is de- 
livered—see illustration 
at the right. The Majes 
tic Coal Window is 
break-proot 
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The Mark of a Modern Home y, 


There are eight different styles of Majestic Coal Windows and 
Coal Chutes—styles and sizes for homes, stores, business build- 
ings, apartments, etc. The No. M101 illustrated above sells for , 
$12.00. Other styles as low as $9.00. (Slightly higher in far west.) 

Write for catalog and your dealer's name N y 

















THE MAJESTIC COMPANY, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


106 Scarritt Arcade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
816 Security Bldg., Minneapolis—Westlake Ave. and John St., Seattle — 3227 Larimer St., Denver 
Canadian Factory, THE GALT STOVE & FURNACE COMPANY, Led., Galt, Ont 


Branches and Warehouses, 6024 Grove Ave., Chicago, 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

arms in Europe and quantities of phenol, 
the basis of their Shimose high explosive. 

News of an impending or possible deal 
soon gets round. Recently one of the lead- 
ers of the reactionary party in Budapest 
dropped a hint that there was a demand for 
a dozen more field batteries on what may 
some day soon be the southeastern front. 
A small deal, perhaps, but one with the 
promise of a good deal more to follow. By 
trans-European express, airway and Dan- 
ube steamer, the fraternity gathered—dark 
Italians representing some amalgamation 
of Italian interests, tall blond Dutchmen 
interested in a timber concession, an in- 
tense square-headed Dane who produced 
samples of Rumanian oil, a British ex- 
captain associated with a vaguely inter- 
national business group usually at Bel- 
grad, plump little Viennese Jews of the 
clothing trade, nervous Greeks who were 
temporarily in political exile, but whom I 
remembered as representing a big German 
concern in happier days at Athens. These 
were the big antagonists, not one of whom 
was, even aware of the business 
Jointly and severally they abused European 
conditions, the exchange, and particularly 
the lack of all money in Hungary. The 
situation was interesting, often piquant, for 
each knew perfectly well what the others 








of course 


ne 


were there for, and plot and counterplot 
were on foot at once 
Each had a local agent of some kind 


there were also hangers-on of various politi 
cal parties, intermediaries, impoverished 
aristocrats, cousins, and a whole host of in 
terested persons. The chancelleries of the 
legati and various military missions 
pricked up their ears and espionage was 
rampant waiters listened attentively for 
the lightest word chambermaids rum 
maged every pocket for paper scraps; allur 
ing but facile ladies imported a flavor of the 
best bookstall fiction Alert newspaper 
correspondents noted the stir. Startled 
communists considered for the thousandth 
time the advisability of leaving Budapest 
for America. Neatly dressed aristocrats 
bearing the swastika emblem—the Haken 
Kreuz their buttonholes talked oil or 
timber motor with the visitors 
lunches and visits to clubs and 
and the dispatch of letters 





ns 








in 
or 
The re were 
office Z. 
by air mail 

The Italians, it was whispered, had official 
support. Mussolini would practically give 
the Hungarians a division of artillery as a 
counterpoise against the Serbian aggres 
The Dutch were thought to be out 
f the reckoning, as they could not de 
except right across Germany and Austria, 
which was too risky 

Then, as suddenly as the concentration 
occurred, the flock scattered. The business 
was done. The Viennese had done it. The 
goods had been delivered while we waited 


cars 


eabling, 


sion 


liver 


A Matter of Sentiment 


A month later I met an eminent Vien- 
clothier in Paris or London, this time 
really engaged in his proper calling 
“Quick work, that at Buda. How 
you work it?” 
‘Ah, that was not I 


nese 


did 


isiness; not business 





at all; but sentiment—yes. We are all 
royalist in Vienna, tired of these Balkar 
canaille—yes. I was ver fond of the old 


man, Franz Josef; all Wien loved him, the 
old man; so for his grandson I undertook 
the deal. There were some Skoda guns near 
Salzburg— on an estate, you understand. A 
man of good family had stored them com- 
plete with al yes. 

“T have good friends in Buda 
is now Hungarian as I am Austrian 
differences the war has made; what wa 

nation is now—how manys? 
‘The deal was done by my people in Buda 
ind the guns were board the steamers 
waiting off der frontier before I got on the 
train at Wien. In two days the money was 
paid and de corté ve of boats came through.” 

‘Paid in H / 

he littl man laughed. 

‘Paid in sterling on London, 
the re,” he said 

Confirmation of the transaction came to 
me accidentally curious way rather 
later. I was talking to a director of a big 
Yorkshire woolen-spinning group and dis 
cussing trade conditions in Europe 

“Do you know So-and-So’s, of Vienna?”’ 
“They are sound people to deal 
a mass of stuff from 
me, and bought it for cash. There was a 
few days’ delay of payment; then their 
bankers here sent a draft for almost the 


My brother 


such 
one 


on 


ungarian kroner 


to my bank 


In a 


he asked. 
with. They bought 
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whole amount, and the balance of a hundred 
odd a day or two after.” 

“Was that about such and such a date?” 
I asked. ‘And if so what was, roughly, the 
amount?” 

He told me, and, as I had concluded, the 


dates tallied; and what was more, the 
Viennese had sold his goods extraordinarily 
cheaply. Again I wondered, for the little 
man was a Jew, and a good Jew at that, and 
his deal had been with the party which 
ended communism in Hungary by an el- 
ementary but extraordinarily effective po- 
grom. It is purely speculative, of course; 
but I fancy there must have been some 
other consideration the money 
some pledge of fairer treatment for his 
people, I fancy. 

“Not business, 
whichever way 
more of him for it 

In the palmy days of piracy on the high 
your tar-and-velvet ruffians never 
spoke openly of their calling; it was always 
pleasantly r and called the 
trade, or the account So, too, 


besides 


but sentiment.”” Well, 


he meant it, I think the 


seas 





glossed ov 


going on 








gun runners speak among themselves of the 
bus .’ while the goods are covered by 
the ing term of “‘the doings.” 


— 


ere and 


business for it touches 


there 


Is a queer one 
with important personages, 
and high officials. Inevitably it 
hand in hand with big business, 
for its wares are, after all, the secondhand, 
f armament firms or 


tatesmer 


moves 


or bargain, stock of big 





governments 
Gun Runners of Other Days 
This gives some of the best-known men 
in the business a kind of semiofficial stand 
ing —letters of marque, as it were, classing 
them rather as acknowledged privateers 
rather than pirates The Ulster questior 


brought old instincts to the surface, and the 
British aristocracy ly reverted to 
the glamorous lawlessness of their an¢ 

Duchesses defied the Liberal Government 
id carried pistols to Belfast A stout 
English Conservative Ulster 
rifles imported from Hamburg to London at 


riotou 


estors 





warehoused 


his house A garage was an arms store 
known to dozens of signatories of the sol 
emn League and Covenant, and at last 
came the great day, April 24, 1914, wher 
the yacht Mountjoy ran the gantlet of a 
none too officious fleet and landed 20,000 


}. 000,000 rounds of 


The 


ammunit 
and well organized 


rhe and : 
at Larne 


waiting 








Ulster volunteer force received the 
ment, which was distributed throughout 
the loyalist centers of the six countie 
within twelve hours, and is still there 

The whole situation was tense, yet farci 
cal. Once “the doing had been safely 
landed, the question of responsibility wa 
mmaterial. Any of the amateur or pro 
fessional gun runners e n the trar 
action would cheerf have gone to jail 









snment, ft 


which would have bee 
it would have carried no stigma, gun rur 





ning at that time being a highly popular 
manifestation of party politics and right 
thinking 

Time passes and memories grow din 


but if one could talk with some of the old 
we might find more than ¢ 
who sailed with cargoes of arm 
Nassau and w the 
the Civil War, returr 


old sailors, 
still left 
from Liverpool to 
runners of 


blockade 


ing with cotton bales for the Lancashire 
looms. The same generation could tell of 
Garibaldi and the Liberators of Italy. Old 


gunsmiths in Birmingham remember 
the traae boom caused by the Carlist can 
palgr Those good were shipped by 
cTanky old padale wheel packet to Mar 
seilles and unloaded ov de into the 
felueca-rigged Spanish fi t craft that 


put out from the rugged coast between dusk 
and daybreak, always at the risk of a bru 
with the guardacostas Joseph Conrad 
tell that 

seafarer can 

gun runners of the past have had 
share in the 
Maxim gun was 





car tale in 
other 
pa 
ine 
them making of history 


never really heard of until 


that day in 1895 when Rhodes and ‘‘ Docto 
jim” launched the ill-fated Jameson Raid 
against Paul Kriiger and Pretoria, and the 
South African War of a year or tw iter 
was quickened in the womb of Time 
“Cuba Libre” neat little brown men 
plotting in Paris against Butcher Weyler 
and the boy Alfonso XIII. The Persian 


Gulf traffic, where a sound Martini could 
be sold for half its weight ir ilver or ar 
equivalent in Bahrein pearls to pass acro 





in or the 


would fetch it 


the Baluchi wastes to Afy 
northwest frontier, where it 
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weight i in coined rupees, and at length cost 
the British raj some weightier sum in blood 


| and gold before the little war was quelled. 


Five thousand cost would bring some 17,000 
profit, they used to reckon in the business. 
Who now remembers that Russian Red 


| Sunday when the house of the military gov- 


ernor of Reval was bombed sky-high and 
Cossacks rode the streets like devils from 
hell? That was an incident connected with 
a dirty and rust-stained cargo boat that 
cleared from the Tyne to Baltic ports with 
a curious cargo, part of which was what was 
known as “Breslau oranges’’ and part was 
Browning pistols, a weapon invented in 
Jtah, whose manufacture had just begun 
at Liége in Belgium, and which was till 
then little known to the world at large. 
These arms became the assassin’s 
favorite throughout the world, and the 
3reslau oranges, which were an elementary 


soon 


form of picric-acid hand grenade, had been 


bought not ostensibly for the nihilists but 
for the Jewish Self-Defense League, an or- 


| ganization subscribed to by many of the 


| most 


Jewish 
the op- 


of the 
Armed, 


important members 


community in London. 


| pressed Jews of Russia would defend the 


| pose 


| . 
|} gaining an experience 


| arena for gun-running ventures, 


| towards 


This was the pur- 
It nearly blew up 


honor of their women. 
of the movement. 
civilization at the time. 

The weather was hard and the splash of 
the waves froze on bowsprit and cutwater 
The old tramp lay to while grotesaue Finns 
in fishing craft came to take off their 
perilous cargo. No one knew much about 
Breslau oranges, but a broached case of 
them looked abominably dangerous. The 
timid engineer, a youngster in his teens 
of sea life, stood at 
the rickety oid steam winch and the craft 
rolled and rocked with the heavy Baltic 
ground swell. An error of judgment might 
have sent a case of oranges crashing 
against the side. The little fanatic who 
traveled as purser, and was in charge, was 
the only man who could talk to the fisher 
folk in their uncouth tongue, and he was 
gray with fear and seasickness. Case after 
case was lowered overboard. 

The hard Geordie skipper kept sullen on 
the bridge, with an eye to the sea. At any 
moment a coastal cruiser or a patrol boat 
might bear down. Those were anxious 
hours till the last of the illicit cargo had 
been transshipped and the little man went 
shivering down the ladder and so on into 
the dark, mysterious czarist Russia. 

With relief we all heard the engine-room 
bells signal the resumption of the voyage to 
off-load a general cargo at Reval and re- 
turn with hides and timber. Failure at the 
business is a dangerous thing. A merciful 
shell amidships or no trial and a long trip 
to Siberia was what we risked, and we knew 
the risks we ran. 


Arms for Europe and Asia 


That adventure was nearly twenty years 
ago, but I wonder if the world has heard the 
last dim echo of those Breslau oranges yet. 

Latterly the Baltic has been a great 
for red 
Russia needed arms even more than money 
during the worst phases of the campaign 
world revolution. In Europe 
money was hard to win, governments un- 
stable, cautious and at heart afraid; and 
the profiteering business man, grown sleek 
and impudent on easily won blood money 
during the war, had lost all sense of decency 
and responsibility. Bolshevik gold was as 
good as any other gold to him. Finland, 
Latvia and Lithuania, uneasy little na- 


| tions, restless on the edge of calamity, are 


| ernment. 


armed to their limits. On the Asian sigle the 
Caucasian states and the mushroom re- 
publics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, Samarkand, 
and even far Mongolia, were in the throes 
of revolution, and red Russia’s need for 
more arms—for arms are the yeast of dis- 
aster—was great. Here and there unre- 
liable little bodies of white Russians were 
in the field. These were backed by the 
Allied powers, and were in most cases able 
to draw on the existing war supplies accu- 
mulated in Europe by the old Russian Gov- 
Such is the nature of the Russian 
character that no one could really tell who 
was white and who was red. 

The Soviet Government, unable to buy 
in the open market and to a certain extent 
blockaded by its fringe of white inde- 
pendent or hostile states, was obliged to 
obtain its supplies by stealth. It appointed 
agents on a business basis and found folk 
ready to deal. 

In 1921 the Russian demand was for the 
standard Russian service rifle known as the 
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Three Line. Supplies of these existed in 
England and in America, where war stocks 
had been accumulated and were still held 
by various disposal commissions. It is a 
regrettable fact that the British-held stock 
was sold to a well-known British arms 
dealer who bought it on behalf of a group 
of Russians of undoubted white connection 
for resale to the Greeks. This particular lot 
amounted to some 49,000 stands of arms 
and approximately 30,000,000 cartridges, 
about 600 rounds to every rifle. The rifles 
had to be assembled in England, for they 
had been dismantled into stocks, barrels and 
bolts, stored at separate places. The whole 
were put together near Woolwich, packed 
in cases and stowed on board a steamer, and 
she put to sea for Greece, to change her 
course for Petrograd in the Baltic 
This change of course was resented 

the crew, who had no use for Bolsheviks or 
Russia, and the vessel, in a state of mutiny, 
put into a Swedish port, where the matter 
was taken in hand by the authorities. In- 
vestigation followed and the innocence of 
the arms dealer was proved and no pro- 
ceeding taken against him. The responsible 
agent was, in fact, one who enjoys the priv- 
ilege of American citizenship. He was not 
prosecuted, although closely examined and 
placed under surveillance by the police au- 
thorities. The result of this venture was the 
rigid tightening u,. of arms control in Great 
Britain and the imposition of new regula- 
tions which make evasion difficult if not 
impossible. Warned by this occurrence, the 
authorities at Washington placed a rigid 
embargo on the sale of Russian stocks in 
the U.S.A 


only 


Profits for Politicians 


Irish political enterprise was enjoying 
one of its periods of activity at this time 
and arms were in great demand for 
against the British. Large shipments never 
reached the rebels because the surveillance 
was too close; but much more vigorous 
measures would have been necessary to pre- 
vent the perpetual secret traffic in the 
smuggling and sale of odd half dozens of 
secondhand revolvers by members of ships’ 
crews on craft trading with Ireland. 

With the conclusion of the treaty between 
Great Britain and the south of Ireland, and 
the cessation of hostilities against the 
British, a state of semiwar broke out in the 
north. To enable the new and unstable 
Free State Government to put down dis 
order in the south, the British Government 
was obliged to supply the new Free Stat 
Army with a certain amount of war ma 
terial. Ulster, roused by this possible men 
ace to her integrity, revived the old Ulster 
volunteer force and applied to England 
with success for a grant of arms and money. 
The new force, however, was a police or 
ganization rather than a military and 
the arms supplied by the Home Gover: 
ment were inadequate to meet the demand 
Ulster thereupon bought supplies of 
revolvers and serviceable to supple 
ment the stores. 

By 1922 the Irish situation, so far as 
arms were concerned, presented some com 
plex problems. The north had bought 
openly and formally through regular chan 
nels. The south, on the other hand, was 
divided into Republicans, Free Staters, and 
Red Laborites, and all three parties were 
buying arms in secret. The Free Staters 
comprised a military group who did not 
ignore the financial possibilities of these 
transactions as a source of personal profit, 
and there were also the politicians’ group 
and other bright worthies who saw a 
ciance of making a profit. There was no 
particular enthusiasm over what became 
of the arms so long as they were bought, 
and the result was a scandalous chronicle 
of shipments sailing from Hamburg or Ant- 
werp being immediately disclosed to the 
authorities by the purchasers of the arms 
themselves in order that they might be 
promptly captured and no harm done to 
either side. 

The betrayal of the arms traffic, no less 
than the assassination of leading warriors 
on both sides, did much to ease the situa- 
tion; but it is a fairly open secret that a 
good deal more trouble is brewing, and if a 
new movement is initiated now that Brit- 
ish control has lapsed everywhere in the 
north, Ireland will be a magnificent market 
from the point of view of ‘‘ the business.” 

The strangest folk of all are those on the 
outside edge of the business—the commis- 
sion agents and runners, the mean little 
introducers of would-be clients who talk 

(Continued on Page 141 
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the World War Antiseptic 


most remarkable chemical discovery 
of the century 


Out of the horrors of history’s most devastating war came one 
really great achievement. The Carrel-Dakin solution reduced deaths 
from infection among the wounded from seventy per cent to less than 
one per cent. This new antiseptic actually wiped out infection. It was 
the good angel of the war, but scientists hoped to make it also the 
servant of peace. For years the great antiseptic defied their efforts 


to stabilize it. 


Requiring, as it did, to be made up in new supply 


daily, the solution was available only to well-equipped hospitals. 
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glibly of millions, and are poorly dressed 
and down at heel. They come to our offices 
full of mystery, blandly oblivious to the fact 
that the very nature of their inquiry is in 
itself an indication of its eventual destina- 
tion. A demand for .303 rifles or .455 
revolvers means indubitably British posses- 
ions— possibly Ireland, maybe in Africa or 
toward Afghanistan. Inquiries for seven 
millimeter Mausers for ‘America’? mean 
Mexico in nine cases out of ten. Demands 
for small-caliber Mannlichers are no less 
certainly for Greece, while 7.9 millimeter 
Mausers indicate the Baltic, Russia, which 
can get no more Three Lines—-unless the 
American arms companies dispose of their 
stocks, if President Coolidge reverses the 
late President’s dictum—or possibly China 
and the Far East. 

Stocks fluctuate, but usually the re- 
quired arms are available. A Dutch trader 
showed me his warehouse stacked high with 
the familiar arms chests. 

“Three months or more ago,” said he, 
“I was empty and all these were sold and 
afloat; but it did not go right, and in the 
end I bought them back for half what they 
paid me.”’ He looked momentarily de- 
jected at the sight of so much dead stock 
hands, but continued, “But they 
surely. My friends wait 








on. his 


will go 








There are no published statistics con 
cerning the business, but last year about 
800,000 rifles changed hands and deals af 
fecting 300,000 were detected 
stopped. Other projects, which included 
the rearmament of Jugo-Slavia and a mod 
erately large expedition to the f 
lapsed owing to political reasons. In the 
first case too much greediness spoiled the 
Serbian deal: in the second case the defeat 
of the Spanish army rearmed the Rifs at 
no expense. 

With international agreement, the big 
deals could always be prever ted; but the 
mean little transactions, where a handful 
of arms needed to equip a small band of 
political assassins are wanted, can never 
really be effectually prevented. No chain 
of responsibility yet forged to defeat the 
illegal arms traffic can preclude the possi 
bility of “theft at the docks.”” Dock thieves 


and 


some 


Rifs, | | 


cost every country in the world incredible 
ums annually, and concerted action be 
tween common criminals and_ politi 





criminals is bound to produce a loophole 


through which arms may escape 


Leakage Toward the East 


natural] 
large masse 
of goods idered, it i 
easily understood why in nine cases out of 
ten the freight is carried by can: 
wherever possible Arms chests are 
expensive, and one estimate at least 
fifty cents extra per rifle and 500 rounds a 
the minimum cost of bulk packing on a big 
transaction. Railroad transport is danger 
ous and expensive, and an element of risk 
occurs with each handling or transshipment 
of the goods. As a result, the business natu- 
rally prefers to use the quiet waterways and 
interlinked canal systems of the English 
Channel, Holland, Belgium and Germany 
By water you can get across to the Rhine 
at Regensburg, far away from occupied 
territory, and from there it is not far to the 
great Danubian canal-and-river route which 
runs to the Black Sea 

The customs surveillance of river traffic 
is often corrupt and casual; it is eitner no 
one’s affair or a few dollars make it no one’s 
affair. Enough mixed war material to fill 
four 5000-ton ships has been towed this 
year by placid canal boats from Holland to 
the Wesel system, across Germany to the 
Austrian river system and so down the 
highway of Middle Europe through Jugo- 
Slavia, Hungary, and into the strange law 
lessness of the Black Sea, whence it can 
move unhampered to red Russia, Turkey or 
the closed lands of Central Asia. No one 
knows where it has gone. It takes time, of 
course; two and a half months or more, per- 
haps, from sea to sea. And then the strange 
cargoes vanish beyond the range of in- 
quisitive consuls, beyond trade reports, 
into the sheer unknown. 

The world at large is uneasily conscious 
that in due course—and not an immeas 
urable span of years away — the next chal- 
lenge will come out of the East. It will not 
be a localized affair, a long-range campaign 
between one Eastern and one Western na- 
tion, but a definite enunciation of the doc 
trine that the supremacy of the white race 


Gun-running 


1 method are 
fairly flexible; 


yet when the 


involved are cor 
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is no longer indisputable and may per- 
chance be overthrown by a direct appeal to 
arms. These arms are going East. 

It is probably true that if we pooled the 
whole arms stocks of all the gun runners in 
the world we should not get enough ma- 
terial to run a couple of fully equipped 
army corps for a week of modern full-dress 
fighting. The war departments of the pow- 
ers know this pretty well, and the world 
as a whole has now a misty apprehension of 
what modern warfare involves in material 
and wastage. 

Intelligence departments have been re- 
duced in economy campaigns. The brains 
that were at their disposal during the war 
years have gone back to civilian life, and in 
most cases the services cannot hope to con 
trol the gun running, owing to the ticklish 
international legal points involved. 

As a result there is a tendency —an in- 
spired tendency—for the authorities to 
close their eyes to these transactions; or if 
the scandal cries to high heaven, they pro- 
claim that a few million rifles make little 
difference in a modern war 


The Fate of the Captured 


Quite true, one box of matches is not a 
conflagration, but just one match dropped 
in a dry forest may well start one. They 
underestimate the desire to provoke con 
flict that exists in many quarters 

A greasy little alien in London had a 
modest business of sweated girl labor in the 
and plumage trade. An act for 
bidding the use of bird plumage was passed 
and he found that the wild-life-protectior 
enthusiasts had robbed him of his main 
This made him angry with the 
whole British Empire, and he is now ar 
earnest ally of the Bolsheviks and a sup 
porter of all shady enterprises, such as the 
smuggling of small packets of prohibited 
arms to the negroes of the West Coast, and 
even the purchasing of smuggled dope for 
resale to the outcast and night-life element 
round the 

Some day he might have a chance to arm 
some group of political extremists and cause 
some small rising, say, in India, whic 
would need a firm hand to put down. His 
interest in the business is partly money 
more, malignant hatred And 
ough fortunately he is known and 
watched, there is always a danger that he 
might something. In eve ry country 
men like this are to be found, and political 
hatred is an incalculable and 
loree 

Gun running and the profits to be de 

ed therefrom seem to exercise 


leathe! 


ilveé lihood 


docks 


but even 


t} 
start 


dangerou 


rather a 


fascination over those shady radical poli 
ticians who foment native agitations of 
Various kinds When the Near Easterr 


question was perplexing the British Foreign 
Ottice and Kemal Pasha’'s Anato 
lia gazed longingly on Stamboul, which was 


troops in 


held by Allied bayonets, a merry little 
enterprise a projected enterprise of gun 
running with all sorts of quite well-known 
people’s names attached to it--was amus 
ing the official departments which deal 
with these things. As things turned out, 


Kemal’s friends in England did not burn 
their fingers, but a boatful of sympathetic 
French support was incontinently captured 
in the Mediterranean 

The fate of captured gun runners is never 
very certain. If the hostile government i 
very barbarous or very discreet, gun rur 
ners never get captured but are simply lost 
The ships concerned are usually 
only working on charter and are well in 
sured 

If less drastic measures are employed 
and the ship is captured, after a few days or 
of delay the stores are i 
fiscated by the captors or more often simply 
sunk overboard at pot 
The crew may await trial or be allowed to 
return with the boat 

In cases of legal perplexity—say, a case 
where the capture took place outside terri 
torial waters and under high-handed condi 
the cargoes have been known to be 
stored and warehouse charges piled on so 
recklessly that all question of ownership 
was willingly waived when the stuff was 
seized for debt, and everybody quite pleased 
to see it broken up for old iron. In this way 
awkward questions of international au 
thority are avoided, and 
detained for inquiries to be made it is a 
thousand to one against it ever reaching the 

inal destination or the outside world 

hearing much about its fate 

The profits, however, are set high enough 
to discount a good deal of risk. On an 


at sea 


WeeKS either con- 


some convenient 


tions 


once a cargo 18 
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“Sloppy going, George. The car won’t look very good 
when we drive to the theatre this evening, will it?” 
“Yes'm. It’ll be as shiny as it was this morning.” 

“But you won't have time to wash it!” 

“No’m—I never wash it. It’s Simonized. So I can make 
it shine like new just by rubbing it up with cheesecloth. 
Only takes five or ten minutes.” 

“But won’t the mud scratch the finish, when you rubit?” 

“No’m—the Simoniz protects the finish. It’s the only 
thing | ever use—nothing else like it.” 
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| average transaction of, say, 50,000 units— 


that is, rifle, belt, bayonet, bandolier and 
500 rounds of ammunition—these may be 
bought at ten dollars and sold at twenty- 
seven to thirty dollars—say $1,000,000 
gross profit. Even if transport, commis- 
sions, graft and what not eat up a third of 
this, a clean $650,000 can be cleared on a 
good fat deal. 

The distribution of this plunder is some- 
times peculiar, and very often the purchas- 
ing individuals get as much profit out of the 
transaction as the actual gun runner, or 
more. Even when arms or war stores are 
bought by a genuine government, the 
amount of graft claimed by officials is often 
stupendous. On the average it can be said 
that the governments of some countries usu- 
ally have to pay about three times the real 
price for aéroplane parts, aérial bombs and 
dropping gear in order that their various 
missions and diplomatic representatives 
may- make a handsome profit. 

The officers and crews of the cargo boats 
which carry these dubiously discreet loads 
usually receive a bonus equivalent to half 
a month’s extra pay as caution money, and 
in some cases an additional half month's 
bonus on safe return to port. To bribe 
them too highly is a mistake, for nothing 
attracts more attention than a sailor with 
money to burn. 
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Gun running today has odd side lines, 
for weapons have changed. Aéroplane 
parts—and in particular war gear for aéro- 
planes—are no less contraband than ma- 
chine guns, and equally salable. 

As for gas, the raw materials go openly 
as chemicals; and as for the apparatus 
cylinders, pipe, batteries, anti-gas gear and 
the like—when the war finished there were 
hundreds of tons of gear available, and none 
of it of any earthly use for any other pur- 
pose. Today you cannot pick up a hun- 
dredweight! 

As for rifles, artillery and machine guns, 
stocks still exist, but not enough to meet 
the demand for this commodity in ‘‘ruined 
Europe.” 

The French are protesting against the 
revival of production in the German fac- 
tories, the Russian arsenals are beginning 
to function quietly on their own, and even 
the protesting French cannot point to stag- 
nation at St.-Etienne or the Creusot and 
Schneider-Canet works. 

Well, there is one thing that is a fairly 
safe moral certainty, and that is that if an 
uncontrolled traffic in new or secondhand 
arms is permitted by the nations of the 
world, they will sooner or later want to use 
them in warfare—a diversion which is not 
really going to do anybody any good; al- 
ways excepting the gun trader 


of course. 


THE EFFECT OF PROHIBITION 
UPON REALTY VALUES 


(Continued from Page 15 


not only recovering lost ground but taking 
decided strides beyond former peak prices. 

Now this is what the realty broker who 
had studied the history of the effect of state 
prohibition knew. So it was not so much 
the fear of depreciation in price which dis- 
turbed him as the gigantic problem of dis- 
position 

Not only was the saloon the object of at- 
tack but practically every hotel proprietor 
throughout the country, re prese nting a tre- 
mendous investment, was in a quandary 
how to meet changed conditions, and very 
much worried whether he could meet, not 
only his expenses but his rent as well. 

In addition, the brewery owners were 
confronted with a far greater problem, be- 
cause they held special buildings, erected 
purposes, and 
horns of another dilemma; 
Dis- 
tilleries were the breweries’ twin brothers; 
in fact they were Siamese twins. 

This is particularly a story of how the 
corpse was buried, for the job has been 
done with startling success. Thousands of 
saloons have gone out of business; other 
thousands of restaurants have either ad- 
justed their affairs to the new conditions or 
given way to other branches of trade en- 
deavor. Thousands of breweries, distil- 
leries and wholesale liquor warehouses are 
now, in the main—not. Additional thou- 
sands of hotels that faced the problem of 
how to give up their bars without the use 
of red ink on their books solved the diffi- 
culty. 

And thereby hangs our tale. These prob- 
lems have met a happy ending. 


were upon the 


New Tenants at High Rentals 


Let us begin with the corner saloon; it 
was the most widespread real-estate prob- 
lem. It was very different from the hotel, 
because the saloon was a seg ya 
small investment in proportion to the lat- 
ter. Now a strange thing happened in and 
around New York City. Many saloons had 
occupied most prominent corners. Some of 
them presented opportunities for repre- 
sentation—I mean opportunities for na- 
tional advertising purposes—far beyond the 
worth of the space for mere merchandising 
purposes. The chain stores waited in line 
for them. They outbid one another, and in 
almost all cases the prominent locations 
brought more money than the saloons ever 
paid for them. The chain grocery stores 
took up many of the others in less promi- 
nent spots. Many saloons had leases made 
before the neighborhoods had changed for 
the better, and they subleased the prop- 
erties at a substantial profit. In this way 
the situation was dealt with in a complete 
and profitable manner. 

There is a peculiar condition which sur- 
rounds a certain kind of building—one 
where the space is used for a limited length 


of time per day. The largest saloon, occupy- 
ing considerable space, at its busiest times 
would really have use for but a small por- 
tion of its space. This is also a condition 
with a billiard hall. It is necessarily so with 
a theater. Now the chain stores sensed the 
saloon situation. Many of them could do 
business in a very small space. They re- 
quired no tables, chairs or lounging space; 
in fact the founder of the largest chain to- 
bacco stores told me that the keystone of 
his business was founded on the inability of 
the store to permit a customer to remain 
longer than the consummation of a pur- 
chase. So the larger space was cut up by 
the chain store into small stores, utilized 
for business purposes requiring small and 
frequent purchases, and in this manner bet- 
ter utilization became immediate 


The Hotel Men's Plight 


The saloon was practically a one-man 
business. One could run an endless number 
of stores from a main center, but not sa- 
loons; in fact in most states it was unlawful 
to do so. One prominent grocer in New 
York City wants but a dollar per day profit 
from each of his stores. A large candy 
manufacturer advertises the slogan A 
Penny a Pound Profit. Now the saloon 
man had to live from the profits of his one 
establishment. The chain store, if its loca- 
tion is successful, can part with a portion 
of its profit as additional rent so that, all 
in all, the transition from saloon to the va- 
rious branches of merchandising has _ re- 
sulted not only in an increase of value but 
in a much higher grade of investment, and 
also in at least a better outlook for the fu 
ture in point of permanent returns. Like- 
wise the restaurateur is better able to pay 
rent, even though he does but a legitimate 
business. People eat more and more fre- 
quently. They pay better prices. They have 
the money they formerly spent in saloons 
to aid them in doing so. 

The hotel, however, presented a vastly 
different and far more stubborn problem, 
because its furnishings were in many cases 
very elaborate and expensive. The saloon 
fixtures cou'd be hauled off in a truck and 
that’s that, but if a hotel with two hundred 
rooms or over found itself unable to pay the 
rent because its bar had been put out of 
business, the owner couldn’t dump at least 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
stuff on trucks and rent the place to a chain 
grocer. Many different solutions had to be 
found before the hotel was out of trouble or 
out of business without damage to its 
realty value. 

At first some of the managers experi- 
mented with cider at two dollars a bottle, 
but they didn’t get very far with that. 
Then, with great apprehension, nearly all 
of them raised the prices of rooms and food. 
That was sound and almost immediately 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Look for the identifying attached- 
lug. It marks the wheel of utmost 
quality, convenience and economy 














Hayes wheels are saving time, energy, 
and money for millions of motorists. 
Now made for balloon tire equipment 





Practically One Car In Every 7wo 
Has Hayes Wheels 


Along boulevard or by-road—wherever duty dictates or 
there go millions of motor cars. 
There, too, g0 Hayes wheels standard equipment on ap- 
proximately 50% of all motor cars in America. 


crowds congregate 


The moment you look at the spare rim of a car—see the 
lugs fastened to it—you know that car has the most 


approved type of wheel—the Hayes. 

fo women or men to whom moments are precious, that 
once disturbing thought, the inevitable tire change, has 
ceased to have the same significance. With Hayes wheels, 


HAY E 


Factories: Jackson 


S WHEEL COMPANY, 


Albion, Flint, St. Johns, Mich.; Anderson, lad.; Nashville, Tenn 


Manufacturers, Jackson, 


Canadian Plants: Chatham-and Merritton, Ont 


changing tires is accomplished in half the usual time. There 
are no loose lugs to lose. Held securely in perfect alignment 
the rim stays right and tight. It cannot come out of line, and 
cannotcause unevenand wasteful wear ontiresandbearings. 


I:very lug bolt bears its portion of the driving thrust in- 
stead of the customary practice of concentrated strain at 
a single point in the wheel’s circumference. 

Why not have all of these advantages on your car? Look 
for the lug on your next car. See that the wheels are 
Hayes. We can now furnish balloon tire equipment. 


Michigan 


Export Office, 4) Water Street, New York City 


HAYES WHEELS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~ STANDARDIZED IN WOOD.WIRE AND DISC 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
lifted a great number out of their difficulty. 
Their principal competition was with res 
taurants of the better sort, which had also 
been selling liquor, but those restaurants 
were either raising the price of food or 
going out of business also. But the most 
important revenue-producing change in 
hotels began with renting the space for- 
merly occupied by the bar to a merchant. 
This the realty expert knew was the first 
step. Then he discovered that there was 
ample space for a lot of other stores. By 
making a few changes he could offer mer- 
? chants show windows facing both the street 
and the lobby. Then again, first-floor res- 
taurants were removed to the mezzanine 
or second floor. This helped to solve the 
problem for a lot of them. 
But 


not every hotel was so situated or 
constructed as to make this solution po 
sible. The proportion of bar receipts to 


other income would vary, of course, very 

widely with different establishments. Scores 

of hotels could not survive, even after land 

lords had made adjustments in the tenants’ 

rent. In this article we are not considering 

the fate of the hotel, but the real estate. 

Therefore the hotel man who went out of 

business because of prohibition may read 

with astonishment a statement that the 

problem was solved by turning the estab- 

lishment into an office building, which 

brought larger returns than the hotel. This 

statement can be accounted for by easy 

arithmetic: A room averages twelve by 

sixteen feet, or, roughly, two hundred square 

feet. A high rent for wholesale hotel space 

h would be two dollars per night per room, 

predicated upon three hundred nights per 

year, or six hundred dollars per room an- 

nually. Now it was quite easy to obtain 

three dollars per square foot for office space; 

the owner recovered first or ground 

floor space, also considerable second-floor 

space and considerable of the basement 

space, which had been given to Mister 

Hotel Man as a by-product incident to his 

utilization of the rooms. That happened in 

numerous in and 

for the purposes the 
happy ending 

The majority of hotel keepers who sur- 

( vived were most agreeably surprised to see 

how the public rose to the situation 

Though the period of adjustment was very 

| trying to all of them, the ir of restful 

which pervaded establishment 

after the bar had was most 


agreeable to everyone manager to 


so 


stances in the large r cities; 


of this article, it is 
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closed 
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bootblack. 


Converted Breweries 


Next let us consider the brewery. A lot 
of people, including directors of brewing 
companies, had been worrying for several 
years before prohibition and about all the y 
had for their pains was a headache. It wa 
known that some of them might survive in 
a fashion, by manufacturing “near’’ prod 
ucts, but it was doubtful whether “near” 
products would have a sufficient sale to per 
mit of their being exclusively manufactured 
{ by the larger breweries. There they stood, 
enormous things— nearly every one cover 
ing as much as a city block of space. No 
revenue-producing business one could think 
of but would find them entirely too large 
If a towering mass of brick could resemble 
a white elephant the brewery did. The real 
estate man looked at them and heaved a 
igh. Their owners looked at them and 
Numerous proprietors of little 
manufacturing businesses wandered through 
them and decided that their enterprises 
might as well lease the Grand Cafion 

But other events were hurrying along a 
solution which the real-estate man was not 
low to discover. Demand for old buildings 
of almost any kind or shape, of four bricl 
walls, with a dependable roof, became so 
insistent by reason of the tremendous rise 
in materials and labor, that the brewery 
buildings could no longer be overlooked. 
In short, these two problems—like the 
gingham dog and the calico cat—ate each 
other up. The prices of bricks, steel, ce- 
ment and, above all, labor— were mounting 
skyward. Here were vast structures in ex- 
cellent repair, soundly built. The repro 
duction cost of these buildings would be 
enormous. Covered space was in demand. 
How about using them for warehouses? And 
quite a number went that way 

The machinery in them could be adapted 
to numerous uses besides the making of 
most of this machinery was modern 
and economical of operating cost. Within a 
short time quite a number of breweries had 


groaned. 
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been converted into some other kind of fac- 
tory. The real-estate man, however, held 
the key to the situation for many of the old 
est breweries, for often establish 
ments had originally sought cheap land 
some distance out. In the intervening 
years the city had grown and finally sur 
rounded them. At the time national pro 
hibition came, if there had no other 
use for the buildings of breweries so situ- 
ated, the bricks in them and the land could 
have been sold at a high profit in many in 
stances. Many sales were made on this 
basis, whether the buildings were actually 
torn down or not. One of the largest and 
most prominent in New York 
City has been erected upon the site of an 
old brewery 

The procedure of successfully disposing 
of the distillery corpse was in a general way 
similar to that of the breweries, but do not 
overlook the fact that this problem was not 
nearly so acute. Whisky is still being legally 
manufactured, which brings us to some of 
the unsuspected by-products of prohibi 
tion 

As before stated, a great deal of whisky is 
not only being manufactured but legally 
sold on physicians’ prescriptions through 
drug stores. It is sold in a manner which 
reminds me of a story told years ago in the 
old Weber and Fields Music Hall. Little 
Joe Weber, in one of the plays, speaking of 
his experience in Europe, said, “One 
bought fruit over there and paid for jew 
elry.””, While the cheerful possessor of one 
of these little slips waits for the clerk to fil 
the bottle he is rubbing elbows with a 
crowd of men who rushed in for a sandwich 
anda cup of coffee. Back of these men is a 
small boy examining a radio outfit, and at 
the other counter stands a woman purchas 
ing rouge. Or is it cigarettes? Maybe it is 
fountain pen. Anyway the drug store, in 
addition to its prescription-whiskv business, 
is now a soft-drink stand, restaurant and 
miniature department store. Instead 
having to seek low rents, as the old apothe 
cary shop usually did, this new establish 
ment is a bidder for the most 
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expensive 


spaces in the world. 
Rum’s Competitors 
Of course you have thought of the 


motion-picture show and what happened 
to its receipts as soon as the saloon went 
out As a matter of fact, the 
motion-picture theater had been giving the 
aloon a merry chase for some years pre 
viously. It is a well-known fact that one 
good motion-picture house could banish at 
least half if not more than that percentage 
of the saloons in its neighborhood 

That business is a simple merchandising 
problem. Entertainment is a staple c¢ 
modity just as 


of business. 


. } : ' 
certainly as potatoes are 


food Both are necessities of life Booze 
and motion pictures came under the head 
of entertainment for most of those who 
purchased them For not more than fift 
cents one can purchase about two hours of 
entertainment in a motion-picture theate! 
Foreign and domestic travel, with music 
offered along with the company of king 
clowns, millionaires, heroe impires, co 
boys and Charlie Chaplin. You can laugt 
ery, be thrilled and inforn i without ef! 
fort. The bartender couldn't offer so mucl 
lor the money 

So motion-picture shows were beatir 


iloon in a bare-fisted fight, and they 


the 
simply plunged to prosperity when their 
adversary was outlawed 

Nearly everyone saw that for himself 


but perhaps you didn’t know that before 
prohibition billiard parlors had an appalling 
mortality rate but solid 

ments, in the main original billiard 
and pool parlor tled 
a bar under the mistaken notion 
would draw trade from the 
Quite the opposite always happened 
Dick and Harry stopped after the 
game to a drink, and neglected to 
return. 

Meanwhile the rent for all that floor 
space under the billiard table was going 
merrily on; also the light bill. The absent 
mindedness of Tom, Dick and Harry put 
nearly as many billiard parlors out of bu 
ness in the course of a year as other opt 
mistic managers started 
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ra 

Tom, 


first 


Drass 


have 


When the brass rail went down, the ur 
easy manager of all those expansive as well 
as expensive tables thought he iw hi 
finish. But he has a larger place now and 
pays a higher rent. Tom, Dick and Harry 
continue at their game all evening. They 
play better and get more fun out of it since 
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Your Teet 


This tooth paste 
does more than 
clean—it stimulates 
the mouth glands to 
protect your teeth 
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cleansing 


NSTEAD of 
washed all day by the 
fluids of the 
today our teeth 
are constantly immersed in 


being 


mouth 


an acid bath. 


The mouth glands which 
nature intended to counter 
act these acids do not work 
properly. Our present soft 
diet does not give them the 
exercise which hard, tough 
foods did. 

By 


the salivary 


gently stimulating 


glands, you 
can make the natural proce 
esses of the mouth counter- 


act these acids and the teeth 


will be ke pt clean and safe all 


of the time 


Your mouth he althy, 
You teeth safe 
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fect on the salivary glands 
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safe unless your mouth 
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Sound white teeth 
tant to appearance 
they directly affe< 
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Pebeco leaves your whole 
mouth tingling with cleanliness 
and health — stimulating the mat 
ural cleansing process to keep 


your teeth sound and white 


Thousands are giving up the 
vainattempt to ka p> brave k the 
mouth acids by brushing them 
away. They turning to 


Pebevo Phe find if they keep 


are 


therr mouth healthy with 
Peheco, they keep their teeth 
clean 

Pebeco is made only by 
Lehn & Fink, In At all 
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U. S. Rolls are longer. They provide 
the most player piano enjoyment. 


UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY 
2934-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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TkMAGIC of the LAMP 


Jefferson Lamps open a realm of enchant- 
ment and discovery to those who love 
lamps for their beauty of design and exe- 


cution, as well as to those who find in 
their portability the means of accom- 
plishing distinctive and practical deco- 
rative and lighting effects. 

Your dealer will be pleased to show you 
Jefferson Lamps appropriate for every 
occasion-—~for every nook and cranny in 
your home—for all the sun-lit and lamp- 
lit hours of life. 


THE JEFFERSON COMPANY 


TRADE MARE 


To help you vis 
ualize Jefferson 
Lamps in your 
home, write us 
for a copy of our 
catalog-folder 
illustrated in ac- 
tual colors 


Follansbee 
West Virginia. | 


! being released from the high-voltage at- 

| traction of that neighboring rail. 

| The increase in the demand for soft 
drinks since prohibition has been tremen- 
dous; so much so that a prominent orange- 
juice chain-store proposition has become a 
very important factor in the demand for 
ultracentral space—a condition which all 

| users of such space must reckon with, in a 
highly competitive sense, 

Though nearly everyone guessed cor- 
rectly that prohibition would have a marked 
effect upon soft-drink sales, but few thought 
it would multiply and multiply golf courses. 
If they thought of golf in connection with 
prohibition at all it was probably to worry 
about the future of their country club after 
bar revenue was cut off. 

But prohibition sent thousands of men 
scurrying out to the links who had never 
quite found time before. 

The increase in golf courses has been 
tremendous, with absolutely no sign of 
diminution. This game requires so great an 
area for a limited number of persons that 
it seems impossible to predict limits to the 
demand for such space near metropolitan 
districts. 

A golf course should have at least about 
one hundred and ten acres. Translate this 
into city blocks and line them up. One 
hundred and ten acres so arranged would 
stretch from Fourteenth Street to Harlem 
if laid down in New York City. It cannot 
very weil be used by more than three hun 
dred persons. The hours of play have 
lengthened since prohibition. Attendance is 
better. Men are more keenly interested in 
the game. They concentrate on mastering 
its technic, and the result shows in club 
receipts. 

The new golf course is not only a con- 
siderable real-estate deal in itself but it 
brings about a condition which makes that 
neighborhood desirable. Nearly anyone 
would like to live near one hundred and 
ten acres of well-kept ground. So the real- 
estate man finds that formerly neglected 
acres are salable. 


Sports Benefited 


Locations for golf courses were naturally 
and necessarily selected in localities where 
land was cheapest, considering accessibility; 
so many sections, although possessing great 
merit, have increased tremendously in value 
through the advent of the golf course, 
hastened in its inception through the me- 
dium of the abolition of liquor. 

All outdoor sports have been benefited 
by prohibition. The remarkable growth of 
interest in tennis is in some measure due to 
the absence of a strong counter attraction. 
In fact, tennis promises to run baseball a 
strong race for premier honors. 

Baseball, however, is probably a more 
outstanding example than golf. From Cali- 
fornia to Florida plans are being made for 
larger grand stands and larger baseball 
parks. What has happened to baseball has 
nothing to do with Babe Ruth or pennants. 
It is the same thing that is happening to 
tennis, golf, prize fighting, boating, swim- 
ming and amusement parks. Never before 
in this country was there such enthusiasm 
for outdoor sports. What effect this will 
have on future generations of Americans 
is a subject for someone else. In dwelling 
upon it I might overlook the fact that if 
ten thousand persons attend baseball games 
where previously only two thousand fans 
gathered, every little commercial estab- 
lishment around the park has a _ propor- 
tionately larger value. Watch them grow 
from sheds to real buildings. You don’t 
have to go back very far to recall when they 
were represented by the hot-dog man’s 
basket as he stood on the curb. But you 
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have already seen what happened to his 
basket. It’s a small building now. Give 
its owner time to realize what these changes 
mean. One may be sure that the modern 
basebail park will cause changes in the 
neighborhood proportionate to its own evo- 
lution. 

Many elements enter into the ever- 
increasing demand for better and more 
housing. Let no one say it is absurd that 
prohibition had a dominant part. John 
Workingman has more money today than 
he has ever had in the history of the coun- 
try and probably in the history of the 
world, and the elimination of John Barley- 
corn for John Workingman probably means 
an additional room at least to his living 
quarters. My opinion of the housing situa 
tion is that prohibition has created, through 
its success as a Money saver, a tremendous 
impetus in the mind of the latent home 
seeker, the desirability of investing his sav 
ings in some place where he knows he can 
find shelter, without the drag of the pay- 
ment of rent, as quickly as possible, and he 
has become luxurious in his demands; not 
luxurious to the point of wastefulness, but 
he wants more elbowroom. He now has 
the money to pay for it and he is getting it. 


Unexpected By-Products 


The tremendous demand for housing is 
universally known. There were never so 
many home seekers as at the present time, 
nor so many home purchasers. Where this 
condition exists prosperity always reigns 
The branches of the building trade have so 
many ramifications that when it is pros- 
perous, generally so is the whole country 
The saving banks through the public’s sav- 
ings must invest their funds so as to pay 
interest to the depositor, and much of this 
money seeks real-estate channels and helps 
the house builder to expand his operations 

Seashore resorts But one could go 
on in an almost endless strain, showing the 
decided benefits which have accrued to 
real estate directly and indirectly through 
the medium of the abolition of the saloon 
primarily. 

Now astrange thing has happened regard- 
ing realtyinvestment. Moneyis coming into 
it from sources hitherto unknown. Some 
one-—-many someones—is making money 
from some source unknown to the realty 
dealer, and this money is going into rea! 
estate. It has been a tremendous impetus 
to the stability of the high prices prevailing 
at the present time. Just what trade or 
profession this capital comes from the 
realty dealer knows not, but you and I may 
probably make a very successful guess. Is 
it possible that the new mysterious money 
coming into realty is money made unlaw 
fully? If so, it is not the only indirect aid 
to realty values derived in defiance of the 
law. 

In New York, race tracks, 
rampant, exercise a decidedly 
effect upon the theater, restaurant, and so 
on. In New York State, like bootlegging, 
betting flourishes illegally. Dance hall 
under the guise of so-called clubs pay much 
higher rents, because a club is not com 
pelled to close at the legal hour 

From the time the Volstead Act went 
into effect it has been a prime factor in the 
real-estate business. The corpse of Demon 
Rum has been handled almost as success- 
fully as that of the porker-——but no pig ever 
had so many unexpected by-products as 
prohibition. It will be interesting to see 
how many more are yet to turn up. 

Years ago the first Armour said one used 
everything about the pig but his squeal 
the realty expert. did more than that with 
the realty used for liquor purposes—he 
utilized the squeal 
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EASY TO CLEAN 
The mere stroke of a damp cloth 
keeps it always clean. Dust or dirt 
cannot cling to Vitrolite’s surface, 
nor grease or moisture penetrate it. 
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CANZAOT STALIN 
Toilet preparations, medicines or 
other household chemicals cannot 
stain Vitrolite. Spots wipe away 
with a cloth. Won't change color. 
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NO: UPRKEGP COST 
Decorators’, painters’, plasterers’, 
cleaners’ and other upkeep bills 
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UNCHANGING 
As time deteriorates other building 
materials, Vitrolite remains un- 
changed. Cannot craze (acquire sur- 
face cracks), scar, scratch or dull, 




















OLD OR NEW BUILDING 


As the patented cement in which it 
is set clings firmly to any material, 
Vitrolite may be used for remod- 
elling as well as in new buildings. 

















IT’S GUARANTEED 
Installed by factory-trained work: 
men of factory-controlled branches 





are permanently avoided when 


Vitrolite is installed. Even the color \ » TRIMMING COLOR 


S AND CEILINGS WHITE VITROLITI 





DECORATED BLACK VITROLITE 


who guarantee satisfaction. The 
plastic cement absorbs shocks, al 
lows for shrinkage and expansion. 








decorations withstand time’s test. 


VITROLITE 





EVERLASTING SLAB MATERIAL 


The sparkling cleanliness of the costliest bathroom fixtures 
is matched—indeed excelled—by walls and ceilings of Vitrolite. 

Permanently! For there is no deterioration of Vitrolite, no 
upkeep cost, no staining; nothing to harbor dirt, germ or vermin. 
And yet Vitrolite costs no more than good tile—and every installa- 
tion is made and absolutely guaranteed by a factory-governed 
branch near you. Snowy white—or decorated if you please, with 
contrasting colors in the Vitrolite trim. Every inch immaculate — 
non-porous and so hard and smooth the mere stroke of a damp 
cloth keeps it always clean. Sterilizing agents cannot harm it. 

See Vitrolite as thousands of others have installed it—not only in 
bathrooms—in many places. That you may, we have prepared 
a number of interesting booklets—that this coupon will bring you. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY, CHICAGO, Adanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, C leveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Roanoke, San Fran 
cisco, Seattle, Springfield, Mass., St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Montre al, Toronto, Havana, London, Manila, Osaka, Mexico City, Shanghai 


o,, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago 





Note: Positions for building material salesmen in practically all Vitrolite Branches, Address Vitrolite ¢ 
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— Cars that pass in the night 


assured of a perfectly lighted road ahead, but is 


rom dark to dawn millions of motor cars are 
traveling the highways of the world. And whether 
over mountain pass or country road, city street or 
desert trail, the driver of each car is 
depending upon headlights to illumi- 
nate the way and act asa warning to 
approaching motorists. 


Instead of a 





Headlights whose glare blinds the ap- 
proaching motorist, or when dimmed 
do not give adequate light to in- 
sure safe driving, are a menace to the 
night-driving public. The present-day 
toll of human life and damaged motor 
cars is significant of the constant 
hazard offered by insufficient lighting 
and blinding glare. 


The E & J Type 20 
Headlight 


Egg-shaped in form, finished in 
slack enamel, with nickel lens ring 
and four-inch double convex lens 
the I J Type 20 Headlight 
possesses a striking individuality 
of quality and unusual 
performance 


expressive 


The driver of a car equipped with E 
& | Type 20 Headlights is not only 
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Vv “The Safest Light 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
im 


(Manufactured under Bone Patent, 


also relieved from 


“EDMUNDS G JONES CORPORATI 
Motord om.’ 


August 30, 1921, other Patents Pending) 
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the necessity of dimming. 
blinding glare, approaching motorists 
see only an amber glow. An ingenious 
arrangement of elliptical reflector, 
amber color filter and double convex 
lens produces a clear white light that 
clings to the road for a distance of 500 
feet. Above the level of the head- 
lights are the amber-toned rays with 
no dazzle or glare to blind the on- 
coming driver. 


Built by manufacturers who for 
twenty years’ have specialized in auto- 
motive headlight equipment, the E & 
J Type 20 Headlight, because of its 
scientific construction and perform- 
ance, is truly the safest light in motor- 
dom for cars that pass in the night. 
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BEST OF REFERENCES 


Continued from Page 14 


In his junior year the stroke had pulled 
the crew to victory. He was the outstand- 
ing oarsman of the season. But in the fol- 
lowing year he seemed to slip back. Every 
day in the practice spins he developed the 
habit of catching crabs; that is, when he 
feathered his oar to start the new stroke the 
back edge of the blade caught under water. 
Frequently before he could pull the oar 
from the water the momentum of the on- 
rushing shell caused the handle of the oar 
to strike him under his extended arms and 
sweep him completely out of the boat. In 
a trial spin this was disastrous enough, but 
in a chi ampi ionship race it would be fatal to 
the crew’s chances. 

For weeks during these practice 
the coach followed his crew in his launch, 
megaphone in hand, directing every move 
and muscle of the crew. Nearly 100 per 
cent of his instructions and words of warn- 
ing, shouted through the megaphone, were 
directed at the stroke. He exhausted his 
vocabulary and his temper, but daily the 
results were the same. The stroke con- 
tinued to catch crabs and all but wreck the 
shell and the morale of the crew. 

The stroke who had led his crew to vi 
tory and had stood high in his scholastic 
work lost sleep and weight. He was on the 
verge of a complete physical and mental 
breakdown. Like the lash to a thorough- 
bred, the very sight of the megaphone 
stung him to the quick. 

One week before the big race of the sea 
on the coach determined to make a shift 
in his crew; to remove his old stroke from 
the boat and take chances on a green man. 
He came to this decision one morning at 
Sunday chapel services. He resolved to go 
direct to the stroke’s room at the of 
the services and break the news to him as 
gently as he could. 

Something in the sermon — perhaps it was 
a random reference to beams and motes 
started him to thinking again. At the close 
of chapel, instead of directing his steps to 


spins 


close 


the stroke’s room, he dashed straight for 
the boathouse. He went to the practice 
shell and then to the stroke’s seat. He 


examined the sliding seat, checked and re- 
checked his measurements and looked over 
the outrigging to the minutest detail. Ap 
parently there was not a flaw in the 
mechanical equipment. He turned away 
toward the campus. He had not gone more 
than a few yards when he halted, retraced 
his steps and looked again at the stroke’s 
place in the shell. 

There it was, staring him in the face—a 
bent varlock, bent no more than a small 
fraction of an inch, not enough for any but 
the keenest professional eye to detect. 
Within the space of one minute he straight- 
ened it with a monkey wrench. 


Apparently a Misfit 


The next day the crew breezed through 
for a record trial spin and one week later 
capped the season with another champion- 
ship. 

Such, often, is the value of our judgments 
and appraisals of men. Perhaps when more 
of us have learned when to use a mega- 
phone and when to use a monkey wrench 
fewer employes will be discharged with the 
stigma of ine ompe tence upon them. 

An impressive example of this failure to 
lay the fault at the right door was exhibited 
not so long ago when the directors of an in- 
dustrial organization called to its head a 
man whom they considered peculiarly fitted 
to carry on and increase the organization in 
order to take care of a rapidly expanding 
business. The man selected was one who 
had earned an acknowledged success in an- 
other field. That field, however, had been 
a highly specialized one of which few pos- 
sessed technical knowledge and in which 
still fewer had a background of practical 
experience, 

Some months after the official assumed 
his new duties I ran across one of the 
former district sales managers of the cor- 
poration who had recently accepted a posi- 
tion in the same territory with a competitor. 

I put the question: ‘“‘ What is wrong with 
him? Hardly a week passes but I hear of one 
or more of his men leaving him. He hada 
reputation all the way to the coast when 
he took the job. I know several hard- 
headed business men who even bought 


stock in the company and advised their 
friends to hop aboard on the strength of 
his selection as directing head.” 


“What’s wrong with him?”’’ he replied 
with a wry smile. ‘‘ Well, between you and 
me and the trade, he knows too much about 
machinery and too little about human na- 
ture. Business has never ventilated his 
brain. But don’t let anyone kid you into 
believing that those chaps who are leaving 


on the first and fifteenth of every month 
are his men. They are the men who made 
the company what it was. The resigna- 


tions started two months after he took the 
job. 

“And those 
their places!" 
cently. 
produce 


selected to fill 
shook his head reminis- 
knew the country could 
shut-ins. I had a 


men that he 
He 
“T never 
such mental 


dose of them for three months, and they 
tell me his latest acquisitions are even 
worse. The unfortunate thing for the com- 


pany is that they are men who have worked 
with him or for him before he took this job. 
They have been associated with him 
long most of them have lost their power of 
constructive thought and independent ac- 
tion. The old crowd at the main offices 
used to speak of them as the yes-yes chorus, 
The first bass was a college professor. He 
was put in charge of credits, but if he knew 
a bond coupon from a rain check I’m wrong 


so 


again. He was pretty well known, though, 
as an authority. In fact, I recall reading 
some of his textbooks when I was in col- 
lege. Get me right. It wasn’t that he didn’t 
know a lot, but he had so darn much to 
forget. He had no more license to hold 
down a credit manager's position than I 
have to fill his chair in economics or what- 


ever the subject was he taught.” 


Charting the Downward Course 


‘The new sales manager was another ex 
pert. I think the official bulletin announ¢ 
ing his appointment classed him a 
authority on distribution problems 

“First it was experts, then it was charts 
and more charts, progress charts, sales 
charts. I used to get dizzy looking at them. 
Some of them were good, but I didn’t see 
one that told me very much I didn’t know a 
month before it was issued. It got to the 
point where they couldn’t recognize a fact 
unless it showed up in a colored segment or 
on a curve, 


an 


the 


Then came forms,’ he went on 
‘Another day another form. No, I take it 
back; they came before the charts. If I 


needed an electric bulb or a pane of glass in 
an emergency for our show windows I was 
supposed to requisition it through head 
quarters four hundred miles away. Every 
thing was centralized, from policy to postage 
stamps. I dropped in on him once to pay 
my respects during a trip East. His desl 


looked like the complaint bureau at the 
post office after the Christmas holidays 
simply cluttered with a mass of requisition 

memorandums, correspondence and forms 
He couldn’t appreciate the fact that men 


who are worth a rap move 
form yet devised. 

“Tt got to the point when I left 
could hardly give a customer a yes or no to 
any question. You remember those lines 


laster than any 


‘The cow is in the hammock, 
The cat i 
The children in the garbage pail; 


VV hat differencs , 


in the lake a 


does it make} 


‘That’s the way all felt two months 
after he took the job. No wonder there was 
a flood of resignations and dismissals. Down 
went the curve on the sales charts at the 
main office; competitors corralled the busi 
For once the charts told the truth, 
but they didn’t tell the reason for the grand 


we 


ness. 


toboggan. Perhaps if I had stuck it out I 
would have been among those who were 
fired, for the cold facts would eventually 


have been there in black and red that I had 
flivvered in this territory. 

“Of course, most of-us who were known 
in the trade landed positions elsewhere with 
few questions asked; but some of the 
crowd further down the line were not so 
fortunate. That is especially true of many 
of those who were in the office and who had 
not made outside contacts such as every 
salesman does. Naturally employers in 
other lines of business were unfamiliar with 
the facts and found it hard to obtain them; 
for when they wrote to the company about 
an applicant, back would either a 
statement of the cause for dismissal or a 
noncommittal report that the man or 
woman had worked for the company for 


come 
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HESE are the Celebrated 

Dunlap Hats for the spring 
of 1924, designed by style ex- 
perts who are constantly comb- 
ing the fashion centers of 
Englane, the Continent, and 
America. Priced as the standard 
of hat value—$7 for the hats; 
$3 for the cap. 


HATS 
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Do You Want to Be 
A Salesman? 


D' ) you want to be the kind of fellow 
who travels in Pullmans, stops at the best 
hotels, represents a “real” house and figures his 
yearly earnings in thousands? With few exceptions, 
good salesmen are the highest paid men in business 
today. Reputable business houses can’t get enough 
of really capable trained men. That’s why 
so many salesmen virtually name their own salaries. 


a salesman 


of them 


Name Your Own Income! 


\ E want to train you as a salesman, beginning on 
commuission—1# your spare time! We will authorize 
obtain renewals se sell new subscriptioas for 
The Saturday Eovning Post, The Ladtes’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. The work is easy, pleasant and 
dignified, and you can devote as much or as little of your 
time as you find convenient. In representing us, you will 
not only acquire the knack of successful salesmanship 
we furnish a helpful course in salesmanship—but you will 
be paid most generously for results I et us tell you how 
any of our commissioned workers make $100.00 a month 
from the very start and how we advance them to salaried 
icld positions 


Just Mail This Coupon 


vou to 
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ublishing Company 


707 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I 
up to $100.00 


a 
.ame 


hke to kno w, 
an th If your 


but without a ation, 
plan looks good, I’m 


game to try it 


how your part-time salesmen make 








| such and such a period and that on such 
and such a date had resigned. The infer- 
ence employers drew from all of these let- 
ters was that the employe had either been 
discharged or had resigned under fire. 

“I saw a summary of their annual state- 
ment the other day. For old time’s sake I 
wish the outfit luck, for the trade-mark, 
when I see it, still gives me a thrill. But 
one year more will see them either in the 
bankrupte y courts or undergoing a drastic 
reorganization. When either of those 
events happens there will be a flood of high- 
priced executives and experts looking for a 
place to head in. They will all probably 
have glowing letters of indorsement from 
the head of the concern telling how good 
they are, but you know how the executives 
of other companies in our line will look at 
them. Contrary to custom, they will be ac- 
cepted at their face value, and that value, 
like a lot of present-day European money, 
is close to the zero mark. As a matter of 
fact, most of his executive assistants will 
land positions quicker if they keep his in- 
dorsements in their pockets. 

“Only the other day one of the crowd 
who had resigned, evidently having seen 
the writing on the wall, applied at our New 
York offices for a position similar to the one 
he had left. He flashed his letter of refer- 
ence from his former chief, setting forth 
what a world beater he was. He seemed to 
take it for granted that with that indorse- 
ment he could secure a position anywhere. 
He even thought it entitled him to command 
a better salary than he had been getting. 
He hit the ceiling when the president of 
our company asked him if he could fur- 
nish any additional references. Before he 
knew the time of day the old man had 
scribbled ‘Not sufficient indorsement’ on 
the back of his letter of reference and re- 
marked good naturedly ‘Sorry, son, but 
try that bank across the street; perhaps 
they will cash it for you.’ 

“No,” he concluded, ‘‘as an executive, as 
a handler of men, your man simply can’t 
qualify. Everyone hoped he would make 
good and boosted for him, but from all re- 
ports I hear there is about as much morale 
and esprit de corps in the company as you'll 
find in a Chinese laundry. He can't think 
in terms of men, that’s all.” 

After all our plans for industrial har- 
mony have been digested or filed away for 
academic reference, are not most of our 
business problemsand complexes due largely 
to the fact that we do not think and act in 
terms of human nature? That, too often, 
like our golf stroke, our mind does not fol- 
low through? 

Do we not too constantly look for and 
require in our subordinates, and those whose 
character we are attempting to plot, quali- 
ties which we ourselves do not pack in our 
own touring kit? 


Loyalty Works Both Ways 


There is a certain industrial executive 
whose constant plaint is that loyalty on the 
part of the present-day employe to his com- 
pany is a thing of the past. He is sure that 
this condition is widespread because in his 
own organization his men are not loyal to 
him, and yet loyalty of men to a man is not 
a thing of the past and never will be. Men, 
whether they stand at the workbench, dig 
ditches, fight battles, sell goods or sit in 
swivel chairs, are still loyal to men, so far as 
men can be loyal to men. Seldom are or 
have they been loyal to a company or to an 
institution. 

If the factory superintendent or sales 
executive complains with justice that his 
men are not loyal, it is not because they are 
employes, or because they are listed on the 
pay roll as mechanics or salesmen, but be- 
cause there is some human element lacking 
in the relationship between that man and 
his men. 

When I hear an executive launch this 
charge of disloyalty of subordinates, either 
singly or as a group, I am reminded always 
of an incident I once observed in a police 
court, 

One of the cases on the docket was that 
of a young man, the son of a prominent city 
official, who had been haled before the 
court by a traffic officer for ignoring traffic 
regulations. 

When the traffic officer had finished the 
statement of his case the young man opened 
and very effectively closed the case for the 
defense by informing the police lieutenant 
who presided, and the assembled crowd, 
that he would get the traffic officer who had 
arrested him; that he would have the offi- 
cer discharged from the force. 
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I shall nover forget the answer the lieu- 
tenant hurled at him. 

Leaning far over the desk and in a bel- 
lowing rage which must have awakened the 
drunks in the rear cells, he shouted, “Say, 
kid, nobody ever gets any man of mine. If 
you're going to do any gettin’, start the 
gettin’ process on me.” 

Instinctively my eyes turned to the 
blanched figure before the bar and then to 
the traffic officer still on the witness stand. 
His shoulders were thrown back as though 
on review, the jaw set, and in his eyes shone 
that grim devotion and unswerving loyalty 
that drive men to the brink and beyond 
when they work or fight for a man. 

It is useless to demand or expect from 
subordinates a measure of loyalty larger 
than we give. The shop foreman, superin- 
tendent, sales manager or the Old Man up 
in the front office who expects more than 
that measure of loyalty is wrong again on 
human nature. Let him buy a dog. 

“We may not always show it, but what 
we are really after when we enter the help- 
wanted field are men to do the specific work 
we have to offer them,” is the way a large 
employer in the automotive industry ex- 
pressed himself to me recently. “We have 
no more hopes of landing only the best than 
we have intentions of loading up exclu- 
sively with the discards. It is the decent 
average that we try to attract.” 


Married or Single? 


‘About the only ironclad specification 
that we have is that a man be a citizen of 
this country or show proof positive that he 
intends to become one as soon as the law 
allows. If he cannot measure up to that 
requirement the gates are shut and the 
wind is with him. When we are satisfied on 
that score the one big question we try to 
find the answer to is, Can he do the work in 
spite of a score or more of handicaps, real 
or imaginary? 

“We are not primarily interested in his 
weight, his height, his family connections, 
his religion, if he has any, or in the long 
run why he left his last job. Can he do this 
job and is there an even chance that he will 
stick with us are the only riddles we spend 
much time in solving. 

“I recall there was a time when we made 
quite a drive for married men. We had 
reasoned that they would be more settled 
and therefore a more desirable type than 
single men. We were interested, of course, 
in holding down our labor turnover. But 
it did not turn out that way. We found 
that as many married men left us from 
month to month as single men. Often it 
was not because the men themselves were 
discontented; in fact, a good number of 

them said they preferred to stay with us, 
but their wives wanted them to take jobs 
elsewhere either in the city or in other sec- 
tions of the country. The wives had 
many and much the same reasons for want- 
ing their husbands to quit as did those mar- 
ried men who quit of their own volition. 
Some did not like the climate or the housing 
conditions. Others wanted to move where 
there were better schools or more congenial 
surroundings for their children. Or they 
did not relish the five o’clock breakfasts 
they had to get for their husbands in those 
instances where they lived a considerable 
distance from the plant. They had all kinds 
of reasons; some were good, while others 
were simply excuses; but in the long run, 
when I came to analyze them, they were 
just about the same reasons that you and I 
advance when we decide to try our luck 
elsewhere. 

“It taught us that so far as industry is 
concerned a man is settled because he is 
settled, and that it matters little whether he 
is married or single. Heaven knows it is 
hard enough these days to make one man 
contented, so why attempt to underwrite 
contentment for a family? 

*“‘ Another article of faith that walked the 
plank of experience was an arbitrary age 
limit which we had set for new employes. I 
do not know where the idea originated, but 
for a year or more we lumbered along in the 
belief that forty-five years of age must be 
our maximum. It was our maximum until 
one day a man whom I had just turned 
down for the position of plant superintend- 
ent because he was a year or two beyond 
that limit fired this question at me: ‘Just 
what happens to a man on his forty-sixth 
birthday that makes a human second out 
of him?’ 

“T couldn’t answer him, nor could Solo- 
mon himself, 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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TEA BALLS 





Tao Tea Ballstake the guess and waste out of tea-making. One Yet because of our new and better way of packing—the 
Tao Tea Ball makes 4 to 5 cups (according to strength desired) Tao Tea Ball way—it is more economical than ordinary good 
of a better, always uniform and more delicious tea. Tao Tea tea. The Tao Tea Eall is the modern, safe way of packing 
is blended from specially selected tiny bud leaves from the tips tea. Accurately measured and packed by special machines 
of the tea plants of the finest gardens of Ceylon, India and in handy gauze bags, this supreme blend is sure to get to 

\ Java. Three generations of tea experts labored to produce for your table exactly as our experts have blended it for you— 
you this supreme tea. They call it FLOWERY Orange Pekoe and at a cost of less than half a cent a cup 


a " Quality — Economy — Convenience 


Tao Tea is the finest tea you ever tasted. It is quality supreme—Tao means 
{ ‘‘supreme.’’ Endorsed by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
{ Serial No. 3070. This handy and economical way of packing eliminates all guess-work 


and waste from tea-making. Tao Tea never becomes bitter, no 
matter how long it brews. No messy tea leaves to clean up— 
sO convenient, so economical, so good. 
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“Somebody’s hurt!” 


Tragedy. . Broken health. . A broken home 


that familiar phrase. 


Mid-afternoon. . A busy street. . A sudden cry. 
The rush of near-by figures. . “Somebody's hurt!” 


for someone—may lurk in 
Yet how casually we say it. . How soon the 


fleeting lesson is forgotten! 


AETNA-IZE 


“SOMEBODY'S HURT!” Have you ever 
paused to consider that some day this cry 
may be raised above you? Recent statistics 
show that in a year one person in every four 
teen is killed or injured in an accident. 

What if you were to meet with prolonged or 
permanent disability tomorrow? How would your 
family be fed, clothed and sheltered if your earning 
ability suddenly were cut off? . . . . How long 
would your savings keep your family in its present 
comfort if your income were severed and there were 
additional heavy expenses for surgical attention, 
nurses, hospital care, specialists’ fees, etc.? 

Your best protection against the constant menace 
of accident and illness is an Accident and Health 
Policy with the Aitna Life Insurance Company. 
This contract will provide you with a guaranteed 
weekly income should you meet with disabling 


And, further, it will 
create a substantial cash estate, payable 
immediately to whomever you name, in the 

event of accidental death. 


injury or illness. 


The Aitna Life Insurance Company and afhliated 
companies are the strongest multiple-line insurance 
organization in the world. Virtually every known 
kind of insurance is issued by Aitna. To be fully 
Etna-ized is to own complete protection for all 
your interests—protection that brings you the in 
stant service of the A2tna agent on the spot, backed 
by the complete strength of AZtna, no matter where 
misfortune overtakes you. 

See the AEtna representative in your community. 
He is equipped to provide needed protection for 
~your earning ability—your property — 
and your business. You will find him a man worth 


your life 


knowing and a real friend. 


_ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


£TNA CASUALTY AND SURETY CO 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Continued from Page 150) 

“Now that is the way it is with a lot of 
the notions we humor, talk and write about 
until finally we think we have unearthed a 
great discovery about human nature.” 

“Yes, I prefer them married and as near 
six feet as you can stretch them,” is the way 
the district sales manager of an investment 
bond house frames his specifications for 
salesmen. Inside his frame there is a com- 
posite type of all the ‘‘after’’ specimens of 
the world’s patent medicines. Six-footers 
are what he wants; men, as he puts it, who 
can work through the brass and mahogany 
entanglements of a large investor's office 
and come back with the business 

He has his six-footers and some of them 
are salesmen, but in the office across the 
street from him there is a competitor. He, 
too, has his six-footers, some of whom are 
salesmen. Both organizations have about 
the same number of salesmen and under 
write and sell the same class of securities 
But the volume of business at the end of 
the year invariably favors the competitor 
And the reasons are simple. Number One 
searches for flaws and dents and usually 
finds them. His employment specifications 
read like those for a traveling companion 
Number Two searches for salesmen and the 
results show that he usually finds them. He 
expects flaws and imperfections, finds them, 
weighs them, keeps his eyes open and then 
leaves the rest to Providence. 

“T have a friend,” he remarked the other 
day, ‘‘who has spent years cultivating, ex- 
perimenting with and marketing fine fruit 
for a selected market. Each year he sends 
me a crate of his choicest cantaloupes 
They are his most prized product. Now 
some of them are as luscious as they look, 
some are good, others fair and a few are 
just plain punk. Of course, I have never 
told my friend; but in the long run I have 
as good luck at the corner fruit stand when 
I let the Italian pick them out for me at 
three for a quarter, That is the way I feel 
about picking salesmen, or men in fact for 
any of the positions that crop up from time 
to time in our organization. If experts who 
have given a lifetime to raising a concret« 
commodity cannot tell the best from the 
worst by looking at them, what chance 
have I of knowing how good a man is or is 
likely to be until I have given him a trial‘ 
Judging men at sight or one year after sight 
may be a diverting occupation, but the 
only sure way to pick a good cantaloupe i 
to sample it.” 

Somewhere there is 


a boy whom I like to 
remember as I last saw him. It was three 
years ago that a friend sent him to me. 

**Do your best for him; I’ve known him 
and his family since he was old enough to 
blink,” said my friend. ‘‘He’sareal kid and 
you can go the limit in recommending him.” 

He was a good describer, for when Peter 
entered an hour later I was sold on sight 
Like most boys who are hunting a job for 
the first time, he was ‘“‘fourteen past.” 
His counterpart you have seen on magazine 
covers, barefooted at country 
and bolting through schoolhouse doors at 
the stroke of twelve. Just a smiling kid 
who was waiting, half fearful, for the next 
spent wave which would bear him out into 
He was not particular 
about the wages. He would be content, he 
said, if he could start 
large plant 





erossroads 


the sea of business 


as an office boy in a 


A Taking Office Boy 


The next day he got what he wanted in 
an industry whose employment manager 
was glad to lay hands on what he thought 
had become an extinct species—a promis 
ing boy who had never worked o1 
plus job 

From time to time I learned that Peter 
was doing well; the gates were 
for more of his kind 

It was six months later that a business 
like individual hurried into my office. Lay 
ing a slip of paper on my asked, 
“What do you know about that boy? 

I glanced at the slip 

“Peter? Why, I know everything about 
him. He’s a dead ringer for my 





a cost- 


wide open 


desk he 





“Know everything about him, do you?” 
he interrupted good-naturedly. “I guess 
one thing you don’t know about him is that 
at 9:15 this morning he frisked forty-three 
hundred dollars in cash off the paymaster’s 
desk up at the shipyard and hasn’t been 
seen since. They just phoned headquarters 
and the chief detailed me to look up his 
references, if he has any. The only line we 
have now on the kid is that he’s movie 
struck. Our men are covering the en- 
rances to every show in town where 
they’re screening gun play or a man on 
horseback. They’re also at the railroad 
stations covering trains for the West. He’s 
gone bugs on the Wild West stuff. Seems 
he told the paymaster when he checked in 
this morning that he had seen six shows 
Thanksgiving Day. Then seeing all that 
cash on top of it was too much for him. 
But what can you tell me about him—any- 
thing?” 

“Nothing but his home address and a 
couple of references,”’ I confessed. 

He jotted them down perfunctorily 

“Nothing like good references, eh? Well, 
I’ve got to beat it. But I hate this gunning 
for kids; it strikes too close to home. 
Maybe one of these days the movies will 
show real work being done on a Western 
ranch.” 

“Then what?” I queried 

“Oh, nothing much,” he observed with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “only there'll be a 
million or more kids in the country who will 
decide to settle down where they are and 
make the best of things.” 

What Peter had, Bryce lacked. 


The Futile Truth 


If ever a man lacked references and 
needed them Bryce did. Never did the 
future seem more opaque to a man or that 
dismal static, “They don't come back,” cut 
in with greater frequency than at that fag 
end of an autumn day when he came to me. 
He was about thirty, tall, angular and be- 
pectacled. Camellike he himself 
into a chair. 

“Well, here Iam. What can you do for 
me?” he began. “I’ve combed this town 
for three days and everywhere I get the 
same question fired at me—what references 
can I give? Sometimes it’s varied a little 
to where I worked last. For about the 
first time in five years I’ve told everybody 
the truth. I told them what I tell you, that 
I’m just out after my third term for boot- 
And the tough thing about it is 


eased 


legging 

that this time everyone believes me; they 
don’t even ask for an affidavit. But when 
I tell them that this trip I’m going to make 
the grade—well, they may believe me, but 
they’re afraid to take a chance. If I'd 
known as much about my future as some of 
them think they know about it I'd still 
have that thirty-two thousand that I had 
in a strong box a year ago, 

“T get the same dose everywhere I go,” 
he continued, “either straight or sugar- 
coated t’s coming to me, maybe I’ve 
got no license to kick. But what's a fellow 
going todo? All I want is the right to say 
that I worked yesterday.”’ 

“Where did you work last?” I asked. He 
glared for a moment 

“Why rub it in? I’ve told you straight; 
I haven’t done a real day’s work for four 
years.” 

“All right. What was the last real job 
you had?” He thought a moment 

‘Blank Typewriter Company in Chi- 
How long? Oh, about two years I 
guess it was. I was selling for them, but it’s 
been so long ago no one could look me up 
there. Where before that? Blank Supply 
Company in New York, office specialties 
and equipment; three years with them. 
But what's the use of going that far back? 
That’s ancient history. How does that 
ong go —‘It’s not what you used to be, it’s 
what you are today’? It’s the score that 
no 4 


cago 


But, say, why do you ask?” he in- 


in 
quired suddenly. ‘Do you know of a job 
where I could fit in?” 

Yes, but you'll have to do most of the 


fitting,” I told him. ‘“‘ There’s one here with 
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AKE your kitchen an inviting spot; remove every trace of cooking 
odors, heat, steam, smoke, et with an ILGAIR Ventilator—a 
compact electric exhaust fan that can casily be installed in the kitchen 
window sash, transom or wall opening of your home or apartment 
See your electrical or hardware dealer for demonstration of 


1 ‘ write 
for illustrated booklet of interest to every 


housewife 


Price F. 0. B. Chicago — $32.50 
Price F. 0. B. Chicago — $49.50 


Fr ht and Duty Extra in Canada 
ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2856 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 
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d T s 412 Inch for average kitchen 
Made in Two Sizes 116 Inch for large kitchen - 
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+ planer: ans of law—bulwark against inroads of forces that destroy — 
protection for your home as time-honored, as essential as the battle- 
ship that guards our coast and by its presence alone maintains our peace. 
Such is a COLT. 

On land and sea, it is as ready, as able today to safeguard a nation’s honor 
as it has been since 1836. No other arm can so well protect your home and 
property as a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. Why not insist on the 


best r See your dealer and have him explain in detail 
all of the Colt Safety features 
a Catalogue? Of course. Want it? 
iin 
tT \ | ILLUSTRATION OF COLT GRIP SAFt 
aie \ | TY. ONE OF THE FEATURES THAT 
TOMATICALLY PROTECTS COLT 
NERS AGAINST ACCIDENT 
INSIST ON A COLT 
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I'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MPG. CO. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


OLTS 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co.,717 MarketSe 


San Francisco, Calif 


THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 


| Money That Makes Up 
For Lost Time 


| I you’re temporarily out of work, if you miss a few days because of 


sickness or accident—or 1f you just naturally want more money 
than you are now earning, here’s an easy way for you to secure it: 
with us—there’s a 


Simply arrange 


handy coupon below-—to care for our 
| 

present subscribers in your locality and 

send us new subscriptions for The Sat 


urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Hom 


Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You Need No 


Experience 


Y' IU’ LL be surprised at the amount 
of money you can earn in this way, 
just when it suits your convenience. 
Mr. W. D. Slocum of Iowa was laid up 
for a week and a half with a sprained tendon. Our plan enabled 
him te earn a full week’s pay; he lost only half a week. But send 
the coupon for full information. 
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ite The Curtis Publishing Company 


695 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your spare time cash offer. 


| a large construction company for a com- 
| missary and barrack clerk on an operation 


up the state. They want a man in a hurry 
who can leave tonight, if possible.” 

“Whale of a chance I have for it,”’ he re- 
flected, his eyes riveted to the carpet. “If 
I don’t tell them the whole truth they’ll 
drill through, anyway, until they find it 
and then it will be the same old line they 
all give me.’” He was silent for a moment. 
Then —“‘ Well, I’ve been taking chances for 
five years. I’m set for another. What’s the 
first move?” 

“Put down on this paper what I tell 
you. Ready? Two years with the Blank 
Typewriter, Chicago; got that? Yes, 
know, but forget those five years.’ 

“All right, that’s easy,”’ he chimed in; 
“they’re a blank anyway. Two years with 
them—yep.” 

“And three with the Blank Supply, New 
York.” 

“‘And three with the Blank Supply, New 
York,” he repeated mechanically. ‘“‘Now 
what?” 

“Now I'm going to phone the man who 
does the hiring for the outfit that you are 
on your way over to take the job.” 

He forced a grin. 

“And when he shoots the question where 
I worked last I’m to tell him this without 
batting an eye. Two years with the Blank 
Typewriter—and say that will be the truth, 
won't it?” 

“It sure will,” I assured him. “ Here's 
my house-phone number. Call me up the 
moment you leave his office. If he digs too 
deep and you don’t land, perhaps we can 
get him to change his mind.” 

Bryce mopped his brow and started for 
the door. Suddenly he turned, retreat 
stamped in every line of his face and bear- 
ing. 

His eyes roved as though looking for some 
avenue of escape. Then in a flash he 
sprang toward me. His eyes shone and 
an arraigning finger trembled and almost 
touched me. 
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“That Frenchman! That Frenchman!” 
His words came in a torrent. ‘“‘What was 
it he said at the Marne? You know who I 
mean; that fellow who came over here 
after the war—Foch, that’s the man! I’ve 
got it: ‘My left is in retreat; my right is 
crushed. I shall attack with my center!’ 
Let’s go!” 

And he was gone. 

I walked to the wirdow and looking 
down saw him a moment later cutting his 
way through the traffic. I caught but one 
glimpse of his face; his lips were mov- 
ing. A first-term speech reader could have 
registered his monologue: ‘“‘Two years 
with os 

At six sharp that night the telephone 
rang at my home. It was Bryce. 

“That you? Just came from his office. 
Been trying to get you for ten minutes. I 
landed. He asked me just one question. 
What do you suppose it was? Wanted to 
know if I was married. When I told him no 
he said, ‘Fine business; then you can leave 
tonight.’ Can you beat it?” 

Another year has rolled by since Bryce 
thanked me and I wished him good luck. 
This morning the man who employed him 
dropped in. 

“Do you remember that fellow Bryce 
you sent me about a year ago?”’ he said. 
“T want a man to take his place. He’s leav- 
ing the first of the month to go into business 
for himself. Best man we ever had on that 
job; a regular go-getter. Can I get a man 
by the first?” 

“T think so, if you are not too particular. 
Bryce, of course, was an exception. Men 
with references like his don’t float in every 
day.” 

“No, I suppose they don’t,’” he mused 
“Still, you know my sentiments. There’s a 
good deal of guff about this proposition of 
hiring men. Wasn’t it Josh Billings who 
said, ‘It ain't people’s ignorance that does 
the harm; it’s their knowing so darn much 
that ain’t so’?”’ 


And didn’t Josh say his usual mouthful? 
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Spending a few minutes on the road 
with a tire in 1907. (Reproduced by 
permission of the Rubber Association 
of America, Ine. 

















A record for the tire valves, too 


F course, we had tire trouble on that memo 

rable journey from Brooklyn to Buffalo in 
1907. That was only to be expected.’’ Thus 
James H. Hare, noted writer, war correspondent 
and photographer, characterizes the troubles of the 
motorist seventeen years ago. 

But with that trip he compares another recently 
made and says, ‘“‘Last year we made the trip to 
Buffalo and return with the same air in the 
tires that we started with.”’ 


Thousands of miles with the same air 


Today, after running long distances, tires are still 
practically new. Motorists now enjoy extended 
trips without tire trouble. Tire manufacturers 
report that their tires successfully complete severe 
test runs with the same air put in them at the 
start of the run. 

Such records are also achievements for the 
tire valves 

Keeping air a prisoner in tires is one of the most 
difficult things in the world. For air is elusive, 
restless, hard to confine. If the tire valves fail to 
do their part in confining air, the tires will run with 
too little air. Then not even the skill of the manu 
facturer and the quality of the materials he uses 
can make his tires yield their maximum service. 


Schrader Valves used fiom first 
Tire makers have used Schrader Tire Valves for 
retaining air in their tires since the manufacture 
of the first pneumatic tire. Today Schrader Valves 
are traveling everywhere throughout the civilized 


world, helping to prolong the life of tires and give 
riding comfort. 

On this page all the parts of the Schrader Tire 
Valves are shown and described. No Schrader 
Valve is complete without every one of these parts 
Use of the complete valve insures constant, un 
failing performance in retaining air and guarding 
the life of your tires 


Over 100,000 dealers sell these parts 


All dealers in automobile accessories know how 
important each Schrader Valve part is for protect 
ing your tire valves and your tires. More than a 
hundred thousand of them in this country and also 
others in Canada, England, France and other parts 
of the world carry Schrader Tire Valve parts for 
your benefit, 

No matter how easy it is to get Schrader Tire 
Valve parts, it is always safer to carry extras in 
your tool kit. Also a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge 
will help you to maintain correct air pressure and 
thus lengthen the life of your tires. Get your gauge 
and valve parts at any motor accessory shop, 
garage, or hardware store 


Ask your dealer for booklet, 
“Air, the most elusive prisoner”’ 


Our new air. bookiet tells Howto care for tire valves 
It will help you get the maximum service from 
your tires. If your dealer cannot give you one of 
these booklets, send us his name and address and 
we will mail you a copy direct. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
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LONDON 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
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Complete SCHRADER TIRE 
VALVE with Dust Cap as it 


appears on tires in actual serv 
ice 





This is the 
QUICK-ACTING 
SCHRADER DUST 
CAP that goes over 
the valve and pro 
tects the Valve Cap 
and the valve stem 
threads Can be 
quickly attached orf 
jetached with four 
turns of the hand 


The SCHRADER Dust Cap 
VALVE CAP 

is specially con 

structed with adome 

shaped, swivel rubber Ty 
washer reinforced by i 

a metal plate. Wher ‘ > 
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hand nedietcen en Wa (HN 

ter the valve through T pw 


this cap and n 
can escape 


The SCHRADER 
VALVE INSIDI 
is placed in the 
mouth of the valve 
It permits quick en 
trance of air, and als 
prevents escape { 
that air once it 18 in 


The valve stem in 
which the Valve 
Inside goes is cen 
tered in the 
hole by 
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HE men who developed radio 
used the Navy Type headset 
for their delicate experiments. 


Its fine construction, matched tone 
and shielded cord caused them to 
single it out as the one headset for 
truly accurate work. 


The shielded radio frequency cord 
—an exclusive feature—eliminates 
*‘cord capacity howls.’’ The leads 
are encased in a metal braid that is 
continued to a third terminal— 
grounding all metal parts of the 
receivers and assuring purest tone. 


All Brandes products are sold 
under a money back guarantee 
by reliable dealers everywhere. 


Shielded cord opened 
to show construction 





At Brea (fast— 


o find always the same rich color and 
fine favor in the coffee; to have always 
the same satisfying richness in the breakfast 


fruit; and to know that the same fine flavor 
and rich quality is available, wherever milk 


or cream is needed, in any menu the day may 
demand—that is a perfect start for the day. 


Pet Milk is pure fresh milk concentrated 
to double richness, and sterilized. For every 
cream need it can be used at less than half 
the cost of cream. For every milk use it is 
milk at its best. It combines pure, rich 
quality with convenience and economy 


Order it with your groceries. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Ewa rated Milk) 
836 Arcade 
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SANDWICH RECIPE BOOK 


HOW TO MAKE 11 , | White Filling—One-half pack 
Remove crust from a loaf 


, 
| 
| 
| 


age cream cheese softened with 
of sandwich bread obtain telling how to make fifty fancy sand- one-half grated cucumber 

able at your baker's. Slice i. eee af the 0 oe ae 2 | Green Filling —Four small 
bread lengthwise. Butter Te a a ee 2 "| sweet pickles and six sprigs of 
slices on both sides except use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will be é lad water cress OF parsley finely 


top and bottom slices to give you a cop) with his compliment | chopped 


SPREAD slices of buttered bread 


Make fillings as follows There is a Gell Medal baker near vex. 
with the fillings in the order 
given. Soften three packages 
cream cheese with sweet cream 
bacon, cooked crisp and cut fine. One chopped pimento and spread on the outside of loaf, as you would in a cak« 





Red Filling—Four slices ham 


finely chopped. Three slices 


d 1) garnish with pecans, maraschino cherries or colored gue 
Yellow Filling—Yolks three hard cooked eggs sea crops cut in small bits. Wrap in damp cloth and keep iff 


soned with salt, pepper and one-half teaspoonful vinegar. “acold place several hours before slicing 


SANDWICHES mean bread. Bread means flour. GOLD MEDAI 
FLOUR makes the best bread because it is skillfully milled from the 
choicest selected wheat, highly nutritious and always uniform 11 
baking qualities. Buy baker's bread made of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gold Meda 
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WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


M/// at Minneapolis, Minn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, I// 
Louisville, Ky., Great Falls and Kalispell, Mont 
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